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PREFAtCE. 



The present work was written in Johannesburg in the months 
of June, July and August, 1904 ; but from various causes, its 
publication has been delayed until now. 

Since it was written, a period of nearly three years has 
elapsed, and in the light of further experience I have not seen 
fit to alter the text in any material particular ; so it might be 
taken to be the result of my researches to date. 

I do not think that any apology is necessary in connection 
with its appearance, as I believe that I have broken new 
ground, and that the book fills a long-felt want 

It is a text book, more especially on the Management of 
the Stores Department of English Foreign and Colonial 
Railways, whether their control be in the hands of the 
Government or of a Company ; but it is hoped that a perusal 
of it by any individual having to do with the purchase, 
custody, and issue of stores for any large work or establish- 
ment, will not be without profit. It is necessary to add that 
in some particulars, what I iave written is not applicable to 
Construction Storekeeping as distinguished from Open Lines 
Storekeeping, there being a great deal of difference between 
these in many ways. This, however, is a matter of detail. 

Between the procedure in Railway Storekeeping and 
Municipal, Mining, Public Works, or Construction Store- 
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keeping, there is not a great fundamental difference as far as 
broad principles are concerned, and the bulk of what I have 
written is applicable to any of these undertakings. 

To all grades of officials in the Stores Department of a 
railway, I think this book will be interesting (and instructive 
withal), as affording an attempted exposition of the principles 
on which they do their work. I do not expect all of these to 
agree with me in everything that I have written, but I trust it 
will give each food for reflection. It may be that I am not 
the person to whom all the truth has been vouchsafed, but I 
have sought diligently in various parts of the World, and such 
as has been revealed is now presented to all those who wish 
to read. 



WILL. O. KEMPTHORNE. 



Ibadan, Nigeria : 
1907. 
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Part A— GENERAL. 

CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

It is a common saying in these days of competition that one 
must specialise in any department if he would make headway 
and advance beyond his fellows in the march of life. Thus it 
comes about that there is an ever-increasing demand for 
books on some particular subject, and the man with special 
knowledge in that subject is required to give of his experience 
to help his fellow toiler by the way. Some people there are 
who scorn to be assisted by book learning, and who hold that 
he who does not learn his profession wholly from the book of 
experience is not a finished industrial unit. But, however 
valuable practical experience may be, it cannot be gainsaid 
that a theoretical knowledge, in addition to the practical 
knowledge, is essential to form a nursery for ideas. The man 
who has ideas is the man to whom we look for addition to 
our knowledge on a particular subject. They may, in many 
cases, be crude or mistaken ; but there will be more or less 
wheat among the chaff, which in the winnowing will go to 
increase the stock in the storehouses of universal knowledge. 
Books are the storehouses of which I speak. 

The practical man reads only from the unwritten book of 
his own and his friends' experience — which lacks that arranged, 
digested, and concrete form of the written book. The latter 

£ 
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is a contribution reaching beyond these narrow limits and 
appealing to all those who may wish to read. 

It is with an idea of forming a nucleus to which myself or 

others may add as years go on, that I am induced to draw 

.from the store of my experience in the subject of Railway 

Stores Management, and trust that my labour will be of 

assistance to my fellow workers on the railways of the world. 

Railway Stores Management is the executive control of 
the whole Stores Department of a railway system. 

The official head of the Stores Department is called 
variously the Stores Manager, the Stores Controller, the 
Controller of Stores, the Chief Storekeeper, or the Stores 
Superintendent. The best name to my mind is Controller of 
the Stores Department, and this name will be used by me 
throughout the present work. It is the duty of this officer to 
superintend all matters relating to ** 

1. The Purchase of the stores. 

2. The Receipt of the stores. 

3. The Custody of the stores. • 

4. The Issue or Supply of the stores. 

5. The Inspection of the stores. 

6. The Accounting for the stores. 

Of course he cannot attend to all these matters personally, 
so he has to apportion out the work to his Heads of Depart- 
ments in such a manner that provision is made fo;* the alloca- 
tion of responsibility for every contingency, both small and 
great, that may arise. 

He himself is held responsible by the General Manager, 
Commissioner, Secretary, Council, Committee, or whatever 
the person or body controlling the railway system may be 
called. And he in a similar manner must hold the Heads of 
his Departments responsible for the work allotted to them, 
and he must see that all work is allotted to either one or 
other of his officers. These latter in their turn apportion out 
their work to inferior officers, and so on until every man is 
responsible to a superior officer, who in his turn is responsible 
to another superior to him, until the Executive Head is reached. 
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Should the railway system be a small one, Heads of 
Departments are not necessary, or if necessary at all, one man 
may be put in charge of more than one department. How- 
ever, it is my purpose to deal throughout with the organisation 
of a Stores Department for a fairly large railway system. 

The first question for consideration by a Controller of 
Stores on being appointed, is whether the railway system for 
which he works is best suited to a centralisation or a de- 
centralisation scheme. There are some railway systems, but 
very few, that are suited to a centralisation scheme in the full 
significance of the term. It is significant to note, however, 
that a Stores Department has to take its cue from the whole 
scheme of the railway organisation with regard to centralisa- 
tion. If the railway is worked on a centralisation basis, then 
the Stores Department must also be worked in a similar 
manner. It is not intended in the present work to go into 
the question of centralisation as applied to the whole system ; 
but it may be as well to state at this juncture that the only 
suitable railway system for a centralisation scheme in the full 
sense of the term, is one in which the whole system converges 
on to one point. 

However, in some cases a modified centralisation scheme 
is all that it is wise to adopt, owing to the distances the 
extremities of the line are from the base. This renders 
necessary the provision of sub-centres. So we see that a 
true centralisation scheme is only suitable on a small railway 
system where there is only one centre on which all lines 
converge. 

I have said above that the Stores Department must accom- 
modate itself to the exigencies of the other departments. In 
other words, the Stores Department is an auxiliary and not 
a substantive department when viewed as a part of a railway 
system. When a line is being constructed, the Construction 
Department is the substantive department, and the Survey, 
Locomotive, and other departments are auxiliary. After a 
line has been opened, the Traffic Department, or revenue- 
producing department, becomes the substantive, and the Loco- 
motive, Maintenance, Accounting, and Stores ^Departments 

B 2 
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are auxiliary to it. Let us now see how this afifects the 
question of Stores Department organisation. What is the 
influence which leads to the selection of certain depots as 
stores depots and not others ? It is necessary to go back to 
our substantive department for the reason. The Traffic De- 
partment has certain duties to perform in its relation to the 
public. It must carry passengers and goods between certain 
points. After all the rolling stock has been provided, the 
question of stopping places is an important item. The loco- 
motive must have water at various stages, so this is provided. 
Then the rolling stock will not run for ever, so centres are 
selected for repairs. Repairs necessitate the erection of work- 
shops, and workshops necessitate the keeping of a certain 
stock of stores in hand at, or near, such workshops, so that 
they may be drawn on when required. Such centres are 
selected for their central position, and the same factor comes 
in,' in the selection of Maintenance and Accounting centres. 
The Management requires that the centre for all its sub- 
departments shall, as far as possible, be at the same place, so 
that intercourse between the heads of each might be facilitated. 
Hence we find that certain places are singled out and made 
executive centres. 

These executive centres are, as a rule, convenient stations 
for Stores Depots. Where repair or construction workshops 
are, some provision must be made for a stock of stores at or 
conveniently near that place. The quantity of stock will be 
regelated by the size and requirements of those shops, as also 
will be the class of stock kept at such a depot 

Having selected certain depots for the deposit of stores, 
it is necessary to single one out, or decide on a new place for 
the keeping of a larger stock, from which the stock at the 
smaller depots may be replenished as required. The selection 
of such a depot depends on its being centrally situated with 
regard to the other depots, and in most cases it must be in 
proximity to the town where the bulk of supplies are pur- 
chased. Its location also depends, in a great degree, on the 
position of the Headquarters of the Railway Department, as it 
is very necessary that the executive head of the Stores Depart- 
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ment should be near the part of greatest activity in his 
department, and also he must have his headquarters near the 
headquarters of the executive heads of the other departments. 
Hence the stores headquarters is invariably near the head- 
quarters of the Railway System. 

To recapitulate : the Headquarters of the Stores Depart- 
ment will be at or near Headquarters of the Railway System, 
and Stores Depots must be provided as required at the execu- 
tive centres. Also the depot at or near the headquarters 
generally must be the main depot 

Having decided on these matters, the next questions are 
(i) the appointment of officers and staff to whom responsi- 
bility for each centre might be delegated ; and (2) the 
erection of buildings for the suitable accommodation of the 
stock and the staff. These questions will be dealt with in 
subsequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE STAFF GENERALLY. 

The staff to carry out the work of the Stores Department 
will not necessarily be the same for all railways. On a small 
Railway System, economy would demand that there should 
not be such an elaborate staff as on a large Railway System. 
However, it is perhaps better, for the present work, to discuss 
the staff for a large System, for in so doing we will notice 
every point, and will avoid confusion by treating each depart- 
ment separately, as under separate heads. 

As mentioned in the last chapter, there are six departments 
to provide for, viz. (i) Purchase ; (2) Receipt; (3) Custody; 
(4) Issue ; (s) Inspection ; (6) Accounting. However, the 
receipt, custody, and issue of stores always fall under one 
head, under the name of Storekeeping. Hence we have to 
deal with four heads of departments, and their official designa- 
tions may be stated as follows : — 

1. The Purchase of the stores is done by the Purchase 
Department, and the official who superintends it is called the 
Purchase Superintendent, or Stores Purchasing Officer. 

2. The Receipt, Custody and Issue of stores, is done by 
the Storekeeping Department, and the official who superin- 
tends it, is called the Storekeeper. 

3. The Inspection of the Stores is done by the Audit 
Department, and the official who superintends the work is 
called the Stores Inspector. 

4. The Accounting for the stores is done by the Ac- 
countant's Department, and the official who superintends the 
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work is called the Stores Accounting Officer, or Stores 
Accountant. 

In the present chapter it is proposed to deal briefly only 
with each official of the staff, fuller details being left for sub- 
sequent chapters, when each department will be considered in 
detail. The best way to show the different officials and their 
relations to one another is by the adoption of the genealogical 
tree method as shown below. To give an idea of how the 
Stores Department itself stands in relation to the other 
department, genealogical trees are also provided. 

Commissioner of Railways 

or 

Minister for Railways 



General Manager 

I 



Chief Traffic Chief Resident Locomotive Chief Controller 

Manager Engineer Superintendent Accountant of Stores 

In some cases when there is a Construction Department, 
a Chief Engineer for New Construction is appointed inde- 
pendent of the General Manager, but the merit or otherwise 
of making such an appointment forms no part of the subject 
now under treatment. Briefly put, however, it is not wise for 
economical organisation purposes to appoint such an official 
unless there is a very large programme of railway extension. 
In other cases, provision can be made for New Construction 
by appointing under the General Manager a Chief Engineer, 
who will have under him certain Resident Engineers to do 
the Maintenance work and certain Divisional Engineers to do 
the New Construction work. 

Sometimes, in the case of a small detached section of a 
railway system, an official called a District Engineer is 
appointed, and he superintends all departments. 

Chief Traffic Manager 

I 
District Traffic Managers 



Stationmasters Traffic Goods Superintendent 

Inspector or 

Goods Agents 
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In some cases, Assistant Traffic Managers are appointed, 
mostly under the control of a District Traffic Manager, but 
sometimes under the direct control of the Chief Traffic 
Manager. 

Chief Resident Engineer 

I 

Resident Engineers 



Assistant Engineers Inspector of Works 



Permanent Way Foremen of Works 

Inspectors | 

I Foremen 

Gangers | 

Leading Hands 



In the case of New Construction being under the Chief 
Resident Engineer, Divisional or District Engineers hold a 
position, in relation to such Chief Resident Engineer, co- 
ordinate with Resident Engineers. 

On most systems Assistant Engineers and Inspectors of 
Works are not appointed, and for economical reasons there is 
no reason why they should, except under exceptional con- 
ditions. Assistant Resident Engineers are sometimes ap- 
pointed similar to Assistant Traffic Managers and serve under 
the Resident Engineer or under the Chief Resident Engineer, 
as may suit the particular case. 

Locomotive Superintendent 
Locomotive Engineers 



Workshops Manager Locomotive Foremen 

Shops Foremen Drivers in charge 



In many cases Locomotive Engineers are not necessary, 
and the Locomotive Superintendent then becomes immediately 
superior to the Workshops Managers and Locomotive 
Foremen. Sometimes the Locomotive Foreman is called the 
Locomotive Running Superintendent. 
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Head of 

Maintenance 

Accounts 



Chief Accountant 



Head of Head of 
Locomotive Traffic 
Accounts Accounts 



I 

Head of 

Stores 

Accounts 



Statistician Paymaster 



Sometimes the Chief Accountant has charge of the Audit 
Department, and sometimes it is a separate organisation. 
Again, each department or each section has its own Pay- 
master, who comes under the head of each department in 
the first case, and under the control of the Traffic Department 
in the second case. 

Controller of Stores 

I 



Purchase 
Superintendent 



Storekeepers Stores Inspector 

and Auditor 



Stores 
Accountant 



Chief 
Clerk 



I 
Local Buyer 



Purchase Superintendent 



Chief Clerk (if necessary) 



Correspondence Clerk 



I 

Indent Clerk 



Head Storeman 
Storeman 



Storekeeper 



Chief Clerk (if necessary) 



I 

Accountant 



I I 

Costing Head Ledger 
Clerk Keeper 



Correspondence 
Clerk 



The Stores Inspector has no regular staff, as he receives 
what assistance he wants from the Storekeepers. 



Stores Accountant 



Chief Clerk (if necessary) 



Statistician 



Ledger Correspondence Audit District 
Keeper Clerk Clerks Clerks 
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Chief Clerk 



Typists Staff Clerk Correspondence 

(Correspondents) Clerk , 

Now I propose to give a brief sketch of the duties attached 
to each office, and briefly the qualifications necessary to fit a 
person for each office. 

The Controller of Stores. 

His Qualifications, — The Controller of Stores must be — 

1. A good organiser, as the case should be with all heads 
of departments ; for on him devolves the whole economical 
management of the department, and in this latter circumstance 
lies the secret of his success or otherwise. He must be 
possessed of a good knowledge of men, and especially must 
have an intimate knowledge of his own men and the capacity 
and ability of each. 

2. A man who knows every detail of the work coming 
under his jurisdiction, thoroughly. It is necessary that he 
knows more about every detail of his department, taking it 
all round, than any member of his staff. I mean by this, that 
taking his knowledge of purchasing, accounting, storekeep- 
ing and inspecting together, the sum total of his knowledge 
should exceed that of any other man in his department. He 
has a perfect right to look to the head of each of his 
departments for a greater knowledge in each particular branch 
than he possesses himself. 

3. A man of tact, for on him falls the duty of smoothing 
over difficulties as between the heads of his departments, who 
in the nature of things will never see eye to eye with one 
another. Also, he will need his tact in cases of appeal to him 
by subordinates to the ruling of their superiors. 

4. A man of dignity and fair dealing, for if he be such he 
inspires confidence in his men. Even if he be not possessed 
of other qualifications that he should have, the possession of 
these traits goes a long way to make up for his deficiency. He 
must be loyal to his men, and he has a right to expect loyalty 
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in return/ A good understanding between master and men 
on a proper basis always tends to make things go smoothly, 
and it will be found always to pay, as it encourages that esprit 
de corps which is an important factor in the economical 
working of railways. 

5. A man with a system, which must be complete in detail 
and which he must see carried out Of course, the system 
nmst be a good one, but that is rather a matter for the General 
Manager, who appoints him to that position. A manager who 
has an inferior system, but yet complete in detail and carried 
out, is better than one who has no system, no matter how much 
smarter a man he may be than the other. 

6. A man of sufficiently good education. The educated 
mind has always the advantage over the uneducated ; because 
it has been trained, and brings to bear on any question, even 
if it be an everyday and trivial matter, a wealth of knowledge 
that the uneducated cannot command. Classical education 
may be only of secondary value to a railway stores official 
when compared with technical education ; but it has its value 
in methodical reasoning and thought. 

7. A man who has an intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of all the other branches of a railway service, and the 
best means of supplying them. It is desirable that he should 
have spent some of his time in the other departments of the 
service, there to learn at first hand their requirements. 

8. A man with a complete practical knowledge (or as 
near complete as it is possible) of every article required for 
a railway system. This includes the knowledge of (i) what it 
is used for ; (2) who uses it ; (3) in what quantities it is used ; 
and (4) where it is to be obtained, etc. 

Apart from these eight qualifications, there are others ; 
but these appear to be the most essential. Of course, different 
systems require a variation in qualifications, but those men- 
tioned above are general to all railway systems. 

The Duties, — Should the Stores Controller be fortunate 
enough to find himself put in charge of a ready-made depart- 
ment, many of the duties that I will set out subsequently will 
not be required of him ; but should he not be so fortunate, or 
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should it be necessary for him to reorganise the department, 
these points must be considered. Let us assume, therefore, 
that it is necessary for hini to build up a Store Department 
from its foundations, and that he has neither buildings to put 
his stores in, nor stores to put in his store buildings, nor staff 
to assist him. 

The things that he must do then are, to set his department 
in working order, and to procure a stock of stores ; but before 
he does this he must have buildings to put the stores in when 
they come to hand and somebody to look after them, and 
issue them as required. The first thing, therefore, which he 
must see to is the Store BuildingSy and he must appoint a 
Storekeeper and Staff, or more than one, ^f necessary. Having 
done this, he must arrange about the purchase of the stock of 
stores. He must need assistance at this point, so he has to 
appoint a Purchasing Officer and a Staff, to assist him. Then 
he finds it necessary to have proper accounts kept of the stores, 
and at that stage he must appoint a Stores Accounting Officer 
and a Staff. Almost immediately he has to provide for the 
periodical inspection of the stores and audit of the accounts, 
so he has to appoint a Stores Inspector and Auditor. He finds 
that his correspondence requires looking after, so he has to pro- 
vide himself with a Correspondence Clerk and Staff. We see, 
therefore, that almost simultaneously he has to provide himself 
with all the above, except in the case of the first item, which 
probably the foresight of the constructing engineers has 
arranged for. If that has not been done — and we will presume 
that it has not — it is not necessary to go on and make his 
appointments until his buildings are ready for the receipt of 
the stores, or so far advanced that stores can be conveniently 
stored in them. To recapitulate : he has to see to the 
following : — 

1. The provision of suitable buildings for the proper 
custody of the stores. 

2. The provision of a Purchase Officer and Staff to pur- 
chase the stores. 

3. The provision of Storekeepers and Staff to see to the 
receipt, custody, and issue of the stores. 
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4. The provision of a Stores Accountant and Staff to see 
to the proper accounting for the stores. 

S- The provision of a Stores Inspector and Auditor to 
see to the proper inspection of the stores and audit of the 
accounts. 

6. The provision of a staff to deal with his own corre- 
spondence and office work. 

Each of these requires separate treatment, and will be 
dealt with subsequently. 

In due course of time all these matters would get into 
working order ; then the duties of the Controller consist in 
superintending the department, and seeing among other 
things — 

1. That the stocks are kept up, and wants of the depart- 
ments are anticipated as much as possible. 

2. That inspections are made periodically. 

3. That purchases are properly made. 

4. That the receipt, custody, and issues of stores are 
properly made. 

5. That the accounts are properly kept. 

6. That all his sub-departments work in harmony one 
with another. 

Consideration will be given to these matters as the text 
proceeds. 
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Part IL—THE STAFF {continued). 



CHAPTER III. 
THE PURCHASING STAFF. 

The Purchase Superintendent. 

Other names for this official are Purchasing Officer and 
Head Buyer, according to the size of the railway, or the 
particular style of nomenclature that might be affiscted. His 
position in any case would be head of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, when there is a separate department distinct from the 
Storekeeping Department. ' 

His Qualifications, — This official must have an accurate 
knowledge of the following two matters in all their details, 

1. The exact requirements in stores for a railway system, 
as regards the quantity and quality of the goods that are 
suitable, and the price that would need to be paid for them. 

2. The best market in which to obtain those requirements, 
from the economical and from the convenient standpoints. 

This means that he must have an intimate acquaintance 
with the requirements of the Traffic, the Maintenance, the 
Locomotive, and other departments of railways, i.e. he must 
know the requirements in stores for station and office equip- 
ment, staff clothing, building construction, fence construction, 
permanent way construction, locomotive equipment, carriage 
building, painting, rolling stock construction, and very many 
others. And he must know exactly where those requirements 
are to be had, and the price. He must know every detail of 
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the local markets, and the stocks and price, as well as the 
prices in foreign markets, in so far as they relate to purchases 
in those lines which are used for railway purposes. Freight 
and transport charges must be at his finger ends, so that he 
can immediately decide in which is the cheapest market to buy. 

Purchasing for railways is a special trade or profession, 
and a long apprenticeship served thereto is necessary before 
a man can be said to be proficient. There is really nojimit 
to the useful knowledge that might be acquired to fit a person 
for this position. A knowledge of engineering, plumbing, 
carpentering, tailoring, building, trimming, blacksmithing ; 
in fact, of every one of the more common trades, as far as 
they relate to the materials used in them, would be useful to 
the purchasing official. 

However, there is a limit to human knowledge, and the 
ideal in this respect is perhaps a very high one. Enough it is 
that the man who approaches nearest to that ideal is the best 
fitted person for this position. 

Besides his technical knowledge, he must be skilled in the 
art of making a bargain. It is not alone sufficient to know 
where the material is to be got and its price, but by certain 
arts too subtle to define, it is possible to get a better price than 
that which the merchant is disposed to sell it, if a man is 
gifted with this accomplishment of making a bargain. 

Then, apart from his knowledge of buying, etc., it is 
necessary for him to possess those qualities which go to make 
up a successful " Chief." Among these may be mentioned 
tact, firmness, fairness, insight, foresight. It is an old saying 
that some men are born to rule, others to obey. He must 
be of the former rather than the latter class. 

A knowledge of accounts and correspondence is also 
essential ; because he would probably have to superintend a 
certain amount of this kind of work. 

His Duties, — These will be dealt with at more length as 
the book advances. Briefly, he receives the purchase requisi- 
tions from the Storekeeper, through the Controller, and buys 
.the material in the most economical manner possible, to be 
delivered to such places as he may be directed. He cannot 
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do all this work himself, so he superintends a staff of employes 
who do the routine work of calling tenders, inviting quotations, 
writing orders, accounting, and such like. All the work of the 
more expert nature would be done by him, as far as the time 
at his disposal would permit. 

TTdepartment would be split up into three main branches, 
the one dealing with local purchases, another dealing with 
indent goods, and a third dealing with the accounts. He 
must, therefore, put the routine work falling under each of 
these categories under the charge of an official. In purchasing, 
the head of the Local Purchases Department is called the- 
" Local Buyer," the head of the Indent Department is called 
the " Indent Clerk," and the head of the Accounts Department 



is called the " Purchase Accountant." 

Each of these has occasion, probably, to have assistance, 
either in the clerical or technical lines, but it will be sufficient 
to discuss the qualifications and duties of these three officials 
only, as that will cover the ground included in the work of the 
assistants, at least as far as need be commented on. 

Should the correspondence and general office work outside 
these two divisions be of such a volume as to necessitate 
special men to be told off to do it, there would be Corre- 
spondence Clerks and General Clerks, but as the work that 
these latter would do would be similar to the work done by 
the Correspondence and General Clerks in the Stores Con- 
troller's Office, it need not be further discussed here. 

At this juncture it may be of advantage to state that the 
accounting work arising in the Purchase Department will be 
treated under the head of this department, although under 
some circumstances it may be convenient to have a separate 
Accounting Department, under the direct control of the 
Controller, as will be more fully discussed when we come to 
the chapter dealing with the Controller's accounts (see 
Chapter XXIII.) 

Therefore, let us proceed to the discussion of the qualifica- 
tions and duties of (i) the Local Buyer; (2) the Indent 
Clerk ; (3) the Purchase Accountant ; taking them in the 
order named. 
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Local Buyer. 

The qualifications for the post are much the same as those 
that I have set down as necessary for the head of the 
Purchase Department, except that the breadth of knowledge 
need not be so great in some instances and must be greater in 
others. For example, his knowledge of foreign markets need 
not be great ; but he must have a more intimate acquaintance! 
with the local market than his ** Chief," so that he can advise 
the latter on the subject of local purchases. 

Briefly put, his qualifications must be as follows :— 

His Qualifications, — i. An acquaintance with the require- 
ments in stores for a railway system nearly as great as that 
required in the Purchase Superintendent. 

2. An acquaintance with the local market much greater 
than the Purchase Superintendent 

In the first place he must know the hundreds of articl 
required for a railway system, as to the quality and quantity 
in which they would be required, and the price at which they 
can be got. He must be a good judge of quality in articles 
of all kinds and varieties, and know the price at which that 
quality should be obtainable. In fact he must be an expert 
in railway stores. In the second place he must know exactly 
where the goods are to be obtained, and in what quantity, 
and the quality, and the price. He must have the gift of 
making a bargain as I have already described, in regard to 
the "Chief" of his department. Furthermore, he must be a 
good judge of markets, so as to know when the market is 
favourable ; that is to say, whether the market is high or low, 
and whether it is likely to go up or down, and when it is 
likely to do so. 

His Duties, — When the General Manager, in conjunction 
with the Stores Controller, has decided which classes of 
articles have to be indented for, and which have to be pur- 
chased locally, under certain broad lines ; the Purchase Super- 
intendent, under the instructions of the Stores Controller, 
would know which lines must be purchased in each of these 
different ways. 

% c 
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Those orders for articles which have to be purchased 
locally, then, are handed over to the Local Buyer, and he 
must invite quotations or call tenders in the name of the 
Stores Controller, as the case may warrant ; and after it has 
been decided to whom the orders are to be given, he must 
have those orders made out ready for signature. After 
signature he nmst have them delivered. 

In many cases he must go round and make an inspection 
of the goods and report as to their suitability as to quality 
and price. Many small orders he would probably be allowed 
to place at his discretion, under the supervision of the Pur- 
chase Superintendent ; covering orders being sent in due 
course. 

Indent Clerk. 

As the Local Buyer is head of the local Purchase De^ 
partment, so is the Indent Clerk head of ^^ foreign Purchase \ 
Department He receives the lists or draft-indents and makes / 
out proper indents therefrom, and gets them signed by the/ 
proper authority, and despatches them. He then keeps 
account of the supplies, and deals with all correspondence 
relating thereto. 

His Qualifications. — Such a practical knowledge of stores 
as is required from the Local Buyer is not required of the 
Indent Clerk. As his name implies, he is more of a clerk 
than an expert. However, it is a qualification in clerks of all 
descriptions that they have a sufficiently accurate knowledge 
of the subject-matter concerning which they deal, so that 
they can work more intelligently. The Indent Clerk thenj 
must be acquainted with the accurate trade names of articles, 
and should any grouping and subdivision be necessary to suit 
the requirements of the Purchase Agent in the foreign country, 
he must be capable of classifying articles into trade or other 
divisions. -^^^ 

He must have a knowledge of correspondence, because he 
would be required to conduct much of the correspondence 
that might arise in connection with the indents. Although an 
actual knowledge of the goods is not required so much, yet 
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he must have a knowledge of prices to be paid, so that he can 
estimate the prime cost of the items on indent. Also he 
must be able, if possible, to estimate all freight, insurance, 
commission, and other incidental charges, so that the total 
estimated landed value of each indent could be arrived at. 

His Duties, — These would consist in receiving the draft 
indents and doing what grouping, indexing, or dissection 
that might be required, and getting the indents signed and 
despatched. 

In matters of correspondence arising in connection with 
the indents, he would have to draft the letters ready for 
signature, as he has charge of the data on which the corre- 
spondence is based. 

Under some circumstances he would require to estimate 
the prime cost, freight insurance, and other incidental charges 
of all the items indented for, so that the total landed value of 
each indent could be arrived at. 



Purchase Accountant. 

This official would need to be as much a statistician as an 
accountant, for much of the work that would fall to his lot 
would rather fall under the former than the latter head. 

The local orders and indents would be handed to him 
after they had been made out, and he would have to deal with 
all subsequent accounting work connected with them. ^ 

His Qualifications. — The Purchase Accountant must be a 
Railway Accountant, that is to say he must have been trained 
up to railway accounting as distinct from commercial or 
mining or the other branches of accounting. Of course there 
is nothing to prevent an expert accountant in any of these 
other branches of accounts from being qualified ; but the best 
man is the one who has been trained to railway accounting, 
which is a distinct branch of its own. To make this clearer it 
is only necessary to say that the accounts of the Stores 
Department are only a branch of railway accounts, and at 
many points have to be "dove-tailed," into that system. 

C 2 
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Hence a good knowledge of that whole system is required to 
facilitate the " dove-tailing " process. 

He must have a good knowledge of railway finance ; I 
because in many cases he will be called upon to exercise suclr 
knowledge in respect to the classification of purchases under 
the heads of revenue, capital — open lines, and capital — new 
construction. It is very true that much of the work that 
would probably devolve upon him under this head, might with 
more consistency fall under the jurisdiction of the Controller 
of the Railway Finance ; but he must have a knowledge of 
what is required in this direction so that he may be enabled 
to work with intelligence in the matter. 

A knowledge of the prices of stores and their proper trade / 
names is necessary, and an actual knowledge of the stores / 
themselves is an extra, although perhaps not an essentiajf 
qualification. As I have had occasion to say above, all peFS(5fis 
engaged in clerical or accounting work should have an actual 
knowledge of the subject-matter concerning which they deal."^^ 

A fundamental knowledge of accounting in general would 
as a matter of course, be essential. This would be included in 
the term " Railway Accountant," because he would necessarily 
have a knowledge of these matters. Examples of this funda- 
mental knowledge would be the posting and balancing of 
books, and all that these processes imply. It is not at all 
necessary that the official holding this position should be a 
Chartered Accountant, for a man with the latter's qualifications 
may, or may not, be competent according to the amount of 
specialised knowledge in connection with railway or similar 
work, that he possesses. 

He must have a good knowledge of statistical work, because i 
as I said above, a great amount of his work would be of this/ 
nature rather than accounting properly so-called. In statisti- 
cal work he would need to leave the beaten path of ** pounds, 
shillings, and pence," and deal with " cwts., qrs., and lbs.," and 
the other weights and measures. Financial statements have 
to be made in his department combining statistical and pure 
accounting work. 

His Duties, — When we come to discuss the subject of the 
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Purchase Accounts in subsequent chapters (viz. Part V.), it 
will be seen more clearly what the details of this official's 
duties are. 

Speaking on broad lines he receives the duplicate copies of 
the local orders and indents, and has to keep all the necessary 
accounts and statistics in connection with them. Among these 
may be mentioned the following, viz. : — 

1. An account in guard-book form (K 24 and K 25) of all 
the local orders (K 22) and indents (K21) in chronological 
order. 

2. A Record of Contracts (K 26) showing all particulars in 
regard to them. 

3. A Foreign Invoice Book (K 27) showing all particulars 
in regard to every line of goods bought. 

4. An Indent Particulars Book.(K 28) and a Local Orders 
Particulars Book (K 29). 

5. A Financial Statement (K 30) showing the financial 
particulars disclosed by the last two books. 

6. Generally all accounts in connection with the pay of the 
staff of his branch. 

Possibly it may be found necessary or convenient to 
combine the post of Purchase Accountant with that of Chief 
Clerk to the Purch^ise Branch, in which case the holder of 
this dual position would have to superintend the correspond- 
ence and do the other work incident to the duties of a chief 
clerk. 

In another case, the Purchase Accountant might have to 
combine these duties with that of Accountant to the Con- 
troller. In that case he would be called Stores Accounting 
Officer or Stores Accountant, because he would then be in 
charge of the whole of the Stores Accounts. In the event of 
such a contingency happening, he would lose his distinctive 
title of Purchase Accountant. However, this question is 
more fully gone into in the chapter dealing with the Con- 
troller's Accounts in a subsequent part of this book. 
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Part II.— THE STAFF (continued). 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S STAFF. 

On a railway system there would generally be more than one 
Storekeeper, because stores would be held on hand at more 
than one place. It would be on a very small railway system 
that there would be only one Storekeeper. Then again, there 
is every probability of there being a central store where the 
large stocks are kept and stores of varying sizes to fulfil the 
requirements at various points of the railway system. 

Hence the Controller has to arrange for a Storekeeper 
at each of the stores depots. The Storekeeper at the central 
stores depot would be called the Central Railway Storekeeper, 
and the others District Railway Storekeepers. Should there 
be other depots large enough to necessitate putting a man in 
charge and yet too small to designate by the name of District 
Stores, this man in charge would be called a Storeholder or 
Storeman. In some cases this latter official would be attached 
to the staff of the nearest District Railway Storekeeper, and 
in others would be accountable direct to the Controller, as 
special circumstances might warrant. 

In discussing the Storekeeper and his staff, it is not 
necessary to make a distinction between Central Railway 
Storekeeper, District Railway Storekeeper, and Storeholder. 
The duties would amount to practically the same in each case 
only in diminishing volume, and consequently necessitating a 
smaller staff. Whereas one man or more would be fully 
employed on each branch of the work in the larger stores. 
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one man would have to discharge the work in more than one 
branch in the smaller stores. In the very smallest stores there 
might be a similar state of affairs to what the sailor found, 
when, being the only survivor, he was " the captain bold, and 
the crew all told, the cook, and the mate of the ' Nancy ' — brig." 

We will therefore proceed to deal with the qualifications 
and duties of the " full ship's company," at least as far as their 
duties are important and distinct from other classes. 

The official in charge of each store may be variously 
called one of the three titles given above ; but for brevity I 
will call him the *' Storekeeper " simply, and it will be under- 
stood throughout this book that when I use this term I mean 
it to include all the various kinds of storekeepers. 

The Storekeeper has two branches of work under him, viz.: 
(i) the handling of the stores themselves as shown in the 
receipt, custody and issue of the stores, and (2) the accounting 
for the stores as shown by the passing of accounts, the posting 
of ledgers, etc On the one hand, he has work that he must 
place in the hands of practical storemen, and on the other 
hand, he has work that he must place in the hands of practical 
accountants. Each of these main divisions requires a person 
in charge, and the one on whom these duties devolve is called 
respectively the Head Storeman, and the Accountant with the 
word " Central " or ** District " placed in front as the case may 
be. In the majority of cases, however, this latter office is 
combined with that of Chief Clerk to the Storekeeper, and 
consequently he is more. frequently called simply "Chief Clerk" 
although really he is " Chief Clerk " and " Accountant" For 
the sake of clearer exposition I will call him the Accountar t 
when discussing the accounting work that falls to his chargv,. 

Under the direction of the Head Storeman would be found 
a sufficient number of " Under Storemen," and in countries 
where the manual labour is performed by natives there would 
be squads of " boys." However, we need not deal with either 
of these, as their work is of a routine nature and requires no 
special mention. 

In the store would also be found the Costing Clerk, 
although not under the direction of the Head Storeman, but 
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under the direction of the Accountant and stationed in the 
" store " as distinguished from the " office " for reasons of con- 
venience. 

Under the direction of the Accountant would be found the 
Ledger-Keeper, and Costing Clerk (as mentioned in the last 
paragraph) and sufficient clerical assistance to discharge the 
duties. 

This completes the Storekeeper's staff with the exception 
of the Chief Clerk and Correspondence Clerks; but as the 
duties of these would be similar to their brethren in the Stores 
Controller's Office, all that will be said in connection there- 
with equally applies to Chief Clerks and Correspondence 
Clerks wherever they may be employed. 

The only officials whose qualifications and duties we 
need to concern ourselves about are therefore : (i) the Store- 
keeper, (2) the Accountant, (3) the Costing Clerk, (4) the 
Ledger-Keeper, (5) the Head Storeman. Under circumstances 
where there is no store depot conveniently situated for the 
receipt of goods delivered by the local merchants, the appoint- 
ment of (6) a Stores Receiving Officer would be rendered 
necessary. The latter, however, would practically be an extra 
storeman, and would rightly belong to the Central Store- 
keeper's Staff; because where the Central Store is con- 
veniently situated for the receipt of goods, the goods would 
be received by the usual storemen in the ordinary course. 
Another official, called the ** Yard Superintendent " is some- 
times found ; but that is only another name for storeman, the 
only difference being that one works inside and the other 
outside. 

Let us therefore discuss the above officials in the order 
named : — ^ 

The Storekeeper. 

His Qualifications. — The Storekeeper must be an expert 
in railway stores, i^e. he must be a judge of the quality and 
utility of all classes of stores used for railway purposes. If 
stores are of an inferior quality, or not according to the order 
placed, or if they are received in a damaged condition, he must 
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not take delivery of them ; and in order for him to judge when 
to take this stand, he must be an expert in stores. To be an 
expert, he must have a knowledge of what ^\txy kind of article 
is used for in the railway economy, and on seeing an article, 
he should be in a position to know whether it is suitable for 
railway purposes or not. With regard to many matters of a 
very technical character it is rather too much to expect him to 
be an expert ; but he must be presumed to be, and in cases 
of difficulty, he must call in special experts from the depart- 
ments that use the material. The greater the breadth of 
his knowledge the better qualified he would be under this head. 

He must be an expert stevedore, for the economical 
stowage and arrangement of the stock must be carried out 
under his supervision. This includes a knowledge of the 
peculiar stowage required by different classes of articles, and 
the method of putting things away in such a manner that they 
are easily get-at-able and can be removed with the greatest 
convenience and economy of labour. 

He must have a good general knowledge of accounts and 
correspondence ; because these matters would require attention 
at his hands in the department under his control. Also he 
must be possessed with the powers of organisation and ad- 
ministration necessary to all those placed in authority over a 
staff of men. 

Under all circumstances it would be necessary for him to 
know the prices of articles, and the relation between price and 
quality ; because he would have to exercise that knowledge 
in passing stores for stock and consumption. He might under 
other circumstances have to do the purchasing, and that 
knowledge would then be necessary in that process. 

Whenever he is called upon to do the purchasing, he must 
have the additional qualifications set out for the Purchase 
Superintendent as mentioned elsewhere. 

His Duties. — These would consist in superintending the 
work placed under his charge. In the store he would exercise 
supervision in the acceptance of material from the merchants, 
and the issue of the stores to the departments, and the storage 
of that part of the material that has to be put into stock. In 
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the office he would have to supervise the correspondence and 
the accounts. 

Of course the routine work, both in the office and the store, 
would be done by other men ; but he must see that it is done 
and not allowed to get behind, and generally to establish 
himself as a referee in all cases of dispute or difficulty. 

Should he have to superintend the purchasing, as would 
sometimes be the case, his duties in that respect would be the 
same as those of the Purchase Superintendent already dealt 
with. 

The keeping up of the stocks by ordering material and 
seeing that his present stocks are kept properly stowed, housed, 
and otherwise looked after, would perhaps be his special 
duties ; but these and other matters will be more fully dealt 
with in Part IV. 

The Accountant. 

His Qualifications. — What has been previously said as to 
the qualifications of the Purchase Accountant can be said 
with equal truth in respect to the qualifications of this official. 
The same knowledge of railway accounting and finance, the 
fundamental knowledge of accounting in general, and the 
prices and trade names of the stores, and the knowledge of 
statistical work, would be the same in each case. The only 
difference would be that a different lot of accounts would be 
kept in each case. 

Should he have to combine the duties of ** Accountant " 
with those of *' Chief Clerk," a knowledge of correspondence, 
etc., would be essential ; and in any case he would need to 
have a knowledge of how to superintend an office, because all 
the Storekeeper's Accounts, as set out more fully in another 
part of this book, would be under his charge. 

His Duties. — ^An enumeration of the chief of these will not 
be found out of place at this juncture. They are as follows : — 

I. The accounts in connection with the receipt and issue 
of the stores. The forms and books used in this process are 
the Requisition (K i), the Requisition Guard Book (K 2), 
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Invoice for Goods Supplied (K 3), Merchant's Delivery Note 
Invoice (K 4). 

2. The accounts in connection with the custody of the 
stores, viz. the Stores Ledger (K 6), the Depot Ledger (K 7). 

3. The accounts in connection with the passing of the 
accounts for payment, viz. the Schedule of Accounts (K 8), 
and Posting Book (K 10). 

4. The accounts in connection with the requisitioning of 
goods from the Purchase Department, viz. Purchase Requisi- 
tion (K 5). 

5. The marking-off of goods supplied on the Purchase 
Department Orders, viz. Guard Books of Local Orders and 
Indents placed (K 24 and K 25). 

6. The account of plant and tools and appliances, viz. the 
Return of Plant (K 12). 

7. Generally all work where records have to be kept in 
book form, such as particulars of staff, etc. But there is one 
exception, viz. the record of correspondence, and this would 
only fall within his province when he has to combine the 
duties of ** Accountant " with those of ** Chief Clerk/' 



The Costing Clerk. 

His Qualifications. — A practical knowledge of stores and 
their trade names and their prices, combined with a knowledge 
of clerical work, is what is chiefly required of this official. The 
greater his knowledge in both these branches the greater 
are his qualifications. On the one hand, he must know the 
proper trade names for articles, so that he can call them by their 
right names and so eliminate that element tending for confu- 
sion, arising in connection with the accounts. An article 
should always be called by the same name (and that the right 
one) in accounting. 

He must also know the prices of the articles, as a check on 
the " marked " prices, in issuing goods and sending out invoices. 
This check would be the means of obviating many mistakes in 
the rates at which goods are charged. 

On the other hand he must be a good clerk, because he has 
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computations and additions to make on the invoices, and he 
would have to do it very expeditiously on occasions when there 
is a rush of work. 

His Duties, — These would be as foHows : — 

1. Receiving the Requisitions (K i) and numbering them 
consecutively and placing them in the Guard-book (K 2). 
Also marking on the requisitions the quantities and date 
of the supply of the goods. 

2. Making out and despatching Invoices for goods supplied 

{K3). 

3. Marking-off in the Guard Books for Local Orders and 
Indents Placed (K 24 and K 25) from the Merchant's Delivery 
Note Invoice (K 4), the date and quantities of goods supplied. 

4. Making out Purchase Requisitions (K 5) and referencing 
them off with Purchase Orders when placed. 

The Ledger Keeper. 

His Qualifications, — It is necessary that this official be a 
competent book-keeper, with all that that name implies. 
Accurate, steady, painstaking, methodical, and industrious he 
must be, else he is not a good ledger-keeper. Neatness of 
work is also essential. A plodding and industrious man is 
better qualified for this position than a faster and more bril- 
liant worker. The man who works with intermittent industry 
never makes a good ledger-keeper ; but rather the man who 
keeps up a steady pace all day. Accuracy, industry, and 
neatness are the first consideration, after which must come the 
question of speed. Painstaking and method are the hand- 
maidens of neatness and accuracy respectively. 

A knowledge of the subject-matter (i.e. the stores) is highly 
desirable to an accountant or clerk. As I have had occasion 
to note so frequently, this is always an additional check on 
the work ; because it allows of a more intelligent interest 
being taken. A man who works entirely in the abstract, is 
never so efficient and useful as the man whose mind is aided 
by images of concrete examples. This is because of the 
suggestions that these latter give him in his work. It is not 
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altogether necessary that this knowledge of the subject-matter 
be deep so long as a more or less distinct image of the article 
passes through the mind every time that it is mentioned. 

That rudimentary knowledge of how to post and balance 
a ledger is, of course, a very primary qualification ; although 
a great deal of mental energy is not required in an intelligent 
mind to acquire all that is necessary in that respect. 

His Duties, — These would be found to be as follows : — 

1. Checking the computations on the Costing Clerk's 
invoices (K 3) and Merchant's Delivery Note Invoices (K 4). 

2. Posting the Stores Ledger (K 6), and Depot Ledger 
(K 7), and Posting Book (K 10), and balancing them at stated 
times. 

3. Checking the items in the aforementioned books with 
the Audit Clerk daily. 

4. Generally keeping all books in connection with the 
stores themselves. 

The Head Storeman (and Yard 
Superintendent). 

His Qualifications, — This man must be an expert in 
stores as to their quality and fitness for railway work, because 
on him devolves the detail passing of stores ** into stock 'i or **for 
consumption." Necessarily, the Storekeeper himself cannot 
stand at the store door and pass all goods, because he has 
other things more important to do, so the details of this work 
fall on the Head Storeman, and reference need only be made 
to the Storekeeper in case of uncertainty or difficulty or 
for confirmation. 

He must also be an expert stevedore, because he has to 
see to the stowage of all goods which are placed under his 
immediate charge. The knowledge of how to pack and 
handle sacks and cases, and all the hundred other varieties of 
articles, so that there is no waste of room or damage to the 
goods, and so that each class of article is easily accessible for 
issue, is only to be acquired by long practical experience. 
Stevedoring also includes a knowledge of the use of hand 
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tools and labour-saving machinery such as the use of the sack 
barrow, the crane, the winch, etc. 

A knowledge of the necessary elements for conserving all 
the various kinds of goods in their original utility, must be 
possessed by him. Tools must be kept oiled, iron and steel 
must be oiled as far as possible, rails must be tarred, goods in 
sacks must be overhauled, and dozens of other expedients 
resorted to, to prevent the deterioration in value of the goods 
placed in his charge. 

The trade names and the prices of the articles must be 
known by him so that uniformity in nomenclature, and a 
check on the marked prices may be instituted and obtained, 
respectively. 

A certain knowledge of clerical work is also very desirable, 
although he should be relieved from this class of work as far 
as possible, so that he might be enabled to devote time to 
more important duties. 

A detailed knowledge of the exact locality in which every 
article is stowed, is essential. He must be possessed of a good 
memory to do this, although memory has not so much to do 
with it as arrangement, after a certain stage in his practical 
experience has been reached. 

His Duties, — These would be as follows : — 

1. The supervision of the passing of goods bought for 
immediate consumption or stock. 

2. The stowage and conservation and pricing of all goods 
placed in stock for future issue. 

3. The supply from stock of all requisitions presented to 
the store ; or when this cannot be done, the putting of matters 
in train so that they may be obtained and supplied. 

4. The supervision and conservation of all tools and 
machinery and plant used in the store. 

5. Generally supervising the whole routine of store work, 
and the office work as regards receipts and issues. . 

The Stores Receiving Officer and the Yard Superintendent 
require little special mention as they are only special kinds of 
storemen. The former is practically a storeman who deals 
only with the receipt of goods from the merchants, and has 
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nothing to do with the stowage of goods. He despatches the 
goods to the place where he may be directed, after he has 
passed them — sometimes to the requisitioner, and sometimes to 
the store. On this officiars receipt the goods are paid for, and 
it is possible that the office may be magnified somewhat by 
the superintendence of the passing of accounts, in which case 
he would have clerical assistance. However, this is a matter 
of detail, and will receive treatment elsewhere. 

The name of Yard Superintendent is sometimes given to 
the particular storeman who has charge of the goods in the 
store yard as distinguished from the store buildings. However^ 
he is only a kind of head storeman, and there is no reason 
why a distinctive title should be given. The Head Storeman 
should be in charge of both the yard and the inside stores, 
having under him separate storemen in charge of each 
section as may be found necessary. 
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PART II.— THE STAFF {concluded). 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CONTROLLER'S STAFF AND CENTRAL 
ACCOUNTING STAFF. 

It will be found convenient to consider the Controller's 
personal staff along with the staff of the Central Accounting 
Office, because that staff would probably be accommodated 
in the same office. It is very necessary that the Con- 
troller should have easy access to all the accounts, and 
consequently it is desirable that the Central Accounting 
Department be under his immediate personal control. Of 
course, the Purchasing and Storekeeping branches are under 
his control ; but there is a difference in so far as only the 
heads of these branches may be said to be under his personal 
control in the same manner as the Central Accounting 
Officer and the heads of his correspondence and staff work, 
would be. 

It is a matter of individual opinion as to the quantity 
and nature of the accounting work that should be done in 
this Central Accounting Office, For convenient treatment 
I have dealt separately with the two main divisions of ac- 
counts, viz, : (i) Storekeeping; and (2) Purchasing, How- 
ever, if a Central Accounting Office is instituted, much of 
the accounting work falling under these two heads would be 
dealt with in this latter office. For instance, the whole of 
the accounts treated with under the heading of Purchasing 
■could very conveniently be dealt with there. In like manner, 
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where there is a Stores Receiving Office, all matters in 
connection with the passing of accounts could be dealt with 
in the Central Office as long as it was in convenient touch 
with the Stores Receiving Depot. 

To make my meaning clearer, I think it would be well to 
consider a staff suitable for a system where all the purchases 
are made in a central town. We will disregard the Store- 
keeping element altogether in the meantime, and deal only 
with the purchase and receipt of the goods and the paying 
for them. There would need to be a Purchasing Officer, a 
Stores Receiving Officer and an Accounting Officer. 

In such a case, it would be well to place a man in charge 
of all these 'three and call him the Purchase Superintendent. 
He would deal with (i) the ordering of the goods, (2) the 
receipt of the goods, (3) the payment for the goods, (4) the 
allocation of the charges to the various stores to which the 
goods nvght be sent. 

It is unnecessary to again go over the ground in con- 
nection with the staff required to deal with the work under 
this arrangement, as it ha? already been treated under the 
heading of the Purchasing and Storekeeping Staffs. The 
accountant under such an arrangement would practically have 
the same duties as described for the Purchase Accountant, 
but would have the further duties of passing the accounts as 
treated under the Storekeeper's branch. 

Now, if the storekeeping element is brought in, we find 
that the pulling together of the threads of the accounts from 
the various stores could be very easily treated in this same 
Central Accounting Office ; but where such element, comes in 
it is necessary to take the accounts already mentioned, from 
under the charge of the Purchase Superintendent and form a 
separate Central Accounting Office under the control of the 
Controller and limiting the power of the Purchase Super- 
intendent to the placing of the orders and receipt of the 
goods. 

The arrangement would then be as shown by the following 
genealogical tree. 

D 
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Stores Controller 
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Purchase Stores Storekeepers Staff Correspondence 

Superintendent Accounting Clerk Clerk 

I Officer 

Stores Receiving 

Officer 



Under the first three branches of this tree we have dealt 
with the necessary staff, only in the case of the Stores 
Accounting Officer there must be amalgamated the staff of 
the Purchase Accountant and the staff necessary to pass the 
accounts and to summarise a few matters in connection with 
storekeeping accounts. No new elements arise important 
enough for treatment under this arrangement, because the 
Stores Accounting Officer would only be the same as the 
Purchase Accountant already treated of, the scope of whose 
work would be extended to include these other matters. 

We have now only to deal with the Staff Clerk" and the 
Correspondence Clerk. Let us take these in the order named, 
but before doing so, let me state that what I have to say under 
these heads in this chapter will apply equally to all Staff and 
Correspondence Clerks in the Stores Department. The duties 
of these Clerks in a Storekeeper's, or in the Purchase Superin- 
tendent's Office, would not perhaps amount to much ; but still 
the duties are there, and must be arranged for like the others. 

The Staff Clerk. 

His Qualifications, — The first qualification necessary in 
this official is a good knowledge of correspondence, as he will 
have much writing and drafting of letters on the one hand to 
superior and equal officers, such as the General Manager and 
Accountant, and on the other hand to inferior officers, such as 
the Storekeepers, etc. 

A general clerical and book-keeping knowledge is also 
essential, as he would be called upon to make out statements 
and keep the staff statistics in books provided for the pur- 
pose. Although this work would not necessitate qualifica- 
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tions of a high order, yet it must be characterised by the 
greatest care and accuracy. 

He must have an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the duties in the scheme of allocated responsibility, of every 
man in the Department — at any rate in the inferior grades. 
The reason for this is that he would perhaps have to look 
through applications for employment, to pick out the best 
qualified men for vacant positions for submission to his 
superior officer, with whom the decision would lie. 

Further he must be a discreet and trustworthy man ; 
because much of his work would be of a confidential nature, 
and it would not do at all to have the contents of docu- 
ments concerning the staff scattered broadcast by means of a 
babbling tongue. 

His Duties, — These would consist of : — 

1. Keeping all particulars and statistics relating to every 
member of the staff, as regards their service, qualifications, 
and such like. 

2. Making out periodical statements as required by the 
General Management. 

3. Keeping particulars regarding the privileges, etc., of the 
staff, such as holidays, free passes, and privilege tickets. 

4. Keeping particulars of applications for employment. 

5. Conducting the correspondence arising out of the fore- 
going matters. 



The Correspondence Clerk. 

His Qualifications, — This man must be a servant of long 
standing in the department with a good retentive memory. 
It is not at all necessary that he be a particularly brilliant 
man, so long as he is careful and methodical and have a good 
memory. His long service acquaints him with many matters 
in the concrete form, which is such a useful aid to memory. 
I mean by this, that, when requested to look up " ancient " 
correspondence he will be able to say to himself that those 
particular circumstances caused correspondence in such and 

D 2 
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such a year or month, and consequently the limits of his 
search are narrowed accordingly. 

Besides his long service, there must be added probable 
fixity in the tenure of his office. In no department are frequent 
changes among the officials more greatly to be avoided than 
in the Correspondence Department ; and in no department 
is this more frequently ignored. The best Correspondence 
Clerk is the one who grows up with his correspondence from 
a junior position, step by step. He has then the ** run " of all 
the correspondence for a long period. 

Method is the great watchword in the detail work of this 
department, and without it a correspondence clerk is not of 
much use. Within certain limits it is allowable that he es- 
tablish his own method ; but it must be such that the work 
receives quick despatch, and that the records are complete 
and properly arranged, so that papers relating to two subjects 
do not appear on the same file, and that all papers relating to 
one subject are on the same file. 

The great test of a correspondence clerk is his action in 
reply to the order " Get me papers relating to such and such 
a subject." If he knows exactly where to put his hand on the 
file, then that is a good sign. The next best sign is that he 
knows where to look for it. It has been said that ** the best 
lawyer is not the one who knows the most law ; but he who 
knows where the law is to be found." This is equally true of 
correspondence clerks. Where there is much correspondence 
it is impossible for a man to remember all the files and their 
numbers and subjects, unless he be a " freak of nature " ; but 
he must know the more important ones. 

His Duties. — These would consist of : — 

I. Keeping a record of inward and outward correspondence 
in chronological order in separate registers. 

2 Keeping records (chronological and indexed) of the files 
relating to the various subjects. 

3. Having the custody of these files and keeping the cor- 
respondence in them in complete and proper order, so that 
at any moment he can produce the papers relating to any 
particular subject-matter. 
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Chief Clerk or Assistant to Controller. 

In smaller railway systems or under systems where there 
are no senior officers, such as a Purchase Superintendent or 
Stores Accounting Officer, and where such duties devolve 
directly on the Controller himself, then he must have an 
Assistant if the work is more than he can cope with. This 
may be given by the appointment of an Assistant Controller, 
or a Chief Clerk, accordingly as the assistance required may 
be of a technical or clerical kind respectively. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of the duties of 
these, as the Assistant Controller would naturally need similar 
qualifications to the Controller himself, at least in certain 
respects ; and in the case of a Chief Clerk, he would be a 
secretary to the Controller, and as such would perhaps super- 
intend the office staff, or have power as Assistant Controller 
as the case might warrant, taking his qualifications into 
account 
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Part III. 
THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PURCHASES GENERALLY. 

We have seen above in Chapter II. that "The Purchase of 
the stores is done by the Purchase Department, and the 
official who superintends this part of the work is called a 
Purchase Superintendent, or Stores Purchase Officer." It is 
very true that, on most railway systems, no very clear line is 
drawn as between the Purchase and Storekeeping Depart- 
ments, for mostly the Storekeeper looks after the Purchasing 
Department as well as his own duties of storekeeping ; although 
he still retains his name of Storekeeper. For convenience of 
treatment, however, it is desirable that these two, which 
undoubtedly form separate branches, should be treated as if 
they were under different heads. 

The only case in which the appointment of a Purchase 
Officer is justified, is when practically all the purchases are 
made at one central place for the whole railway system. 
And this is true whether purchases be made on an indent 
system, or be made in the local market, where the latter is 
a central local market. The appointment would never be 
justified where the purchases are made at each sub-store 
from the market of the town in which that sub-store is 
situated. 

The duties of the Purchasing Officer consist in purchasing 
to the best advantage under the system approved by the 
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Stores Controller, and on the schedules supplied by the 
Storekeeping Department and approved by the Stores Con- 
troller. Although it is desirable that the Purchase Officer 
should keep watch to see that he is not purchasing unneces- 
sary or unsuitable stock, he is bound to purchase strictly in 
accordance with the schedules supplied to him, and must not 
purchase anything more nor less than the items on those 
schedules. If he considers that objection should be taken 
either to the quantity or suitability of any particular item, it 
is his duty to take steps to have the schedule confirmed or 
altered by the Stores Controller, and not to do what he 
thinks best. In other words, he should not be constituted 
sole judge of the suitability or otherwise of any particular 
purchase. Of course, this is a matter where the Purchasing 
and Storekeeping Departments should work for the general 
good of the whole Stores Department, and to do this there 
must be an intimate sympathy between the two, for very 
frequently one has information that the other has not. For 
instance, the Purchase Department is in a better position to 
know the conditions of the market, while the Storekeeping 
Department is in a better position to know the wants of the 
Requisitioner. They are both go-betweens, or agents between 
the Requisitioner and his "wants," and as such they must 
work together if they wish to satisfy them, and at the same 
time get the most suitable article at the most suitable price. 
The position of the Stores Controller in the case of a differ- 
ence in opinion on such a matter is to act as referee, or 
arbitrator, and it is the duty of the Storekeeping Depart- 
ment to keep such books as are necessary to convince 
the Controller that the quantity ordered is not in excess 
of requirements when it is a dispute as to quantity, and 
to justify his demands where the question is one of suit- 
ability. 

There are several systems on which purchases are made, 
and it is a question for the Stores Controller, in conjunction 
with the General Manager, or Board of Management, to 
decide which of these systems shall be used before purchasing 
is commenced. We will therefore proceed to discuss the 
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relative advantages and disadvantages of these various systems, 
which are three in number, and are as follows : — 

1. Purchase on the indent system. 

2. Purchase on the contract schedule system. 

3. Purchase in the open market. 

Besides these there are various combinations and varia- 
tions of these systems, and in fact it is very seldom that any 
of these systems are followed in their entirety — ^their com- 
binations being more common. 

Before going into the merits and demerits of each of these 
systems I think it would be well to devote some attention to 
purchases generally. 

^^^ — . Purchases Generally. 

The guiding principles generally in making purchases may 
be summed up in the words " to buy to the best advantage." 
The factors determining this are : — 

1. Promptitude of supply. 

2. Suitability of article. 

3. Suitability of price. 

Promptitude of Supply. — With regard to the first of these 
principles, promptitude of supply is one of most serious 
moment. In many cases a quick delivery is of far greater 
importance than a cheap delivery, as work might be at a 
standstill, waiting for certain material, and every hour's delay 
in the supply might mean a serious monetary loss — a much 
greater loss than a little extra on the price of the article, pro- 
viding quick delivery was obtained. An instance of this would 
be where an engineer through some cause or another, runs 
short of a certain article — let us say cement — in the carrying 
out of certain work. He places an urgent order with the 
Stores Department for supply, and let us assume they have 
to go into the market to buy. They find that one merchant 
has the required brand of cement in stock and is the only 
merchant that does have it. Taking advantage of this he will 
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probably raise his price. Other merchants will probably quote 
a much lower rate, but for delivery say a fortnight hence. 
Now it is much more advantageous to buy that cement at the 
enhanced rate for immediate delivery than wait for the later 
and cheaper delivery, if a full or partial stoppage of the work 
is to be the result. For the stoppage of the work for any 
length of time would mean a far greater monetary loss than 
having to pay the extra price demanded by the merchant. 
Of course, it is bad buying in one way, to allow a merchant to 
run up the price on you. In such a case, it would have been 
the better plan to have bought in a stock of that particular 
cement, if a shortage in the supply had been anticipated. 
Competition is the soul of trade, and so long as there are good 
stocks in two rival stores you can afford to let things go and 
buy as you require ; but when a monopoly is imminent it is as 
well to buy up a certain stock to keep in hand — that is, if the 
financial arrangements with regard to the purchase of stores 
will allow it. 

In another case, however, promptitude of supply may not 
be of the essence of the transaction, and in such a case more 
attention can be paid to getting the best bargain possible ; and 
this brings us to the second of our principles. 

The Most Suitable Article. — In the majority of cases this 
is not left to the Purchase Department to decide, as the Re- 
quisitioner does — or should do — give full particulars of his 
requirements. If he wants Portland cement of a certain brand 
he generally specifies the brand he wants. It is very undesir- 
able that the Purchase Department be made judges of the 
suitability of articles, for in the first place the Requisitioner 
knows his own wants best, and if he likes one brand of an 
article in preference to another brand, there is no reason, why 
his wishes should not be satisfied, always provided, however, 
that the matter of price does not affect the case. Under these 
'conditions it is in the interest of amicable working that the 
Purchase Department gets what the Requisitioner wants, for 
if the latter does not, he will in all probability send the material 
back, and thus cause trouble and expense. In the second 
place, although it is desirable that the Purchase Officer be an 
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expert in material and know what is the most suitable article 
for certain work, the final decision does not rest with him, but 
with the Requisitioner, who necessarily should be the greater 
expert, as he is the man who uses the material. 

As to what is or is not the most suitable article does not 
come within the scope of this work, for to deal with such a 
question would necessitate a review of all the articles used 
for a railway system, and that would be a herculean task. 
Speaking generally, the most suitable article, as far as the 
Purchase Officer is concerned, is the one that suits the 
Requisitioner best, and that is found by requiring the latter 
to state on his requisition his exact requirements. 

However, if the Purchase Officer is in a position to know, 
or believes that another brand or article is a better one than 
the one requisitioned for, it is his duty to draw the Requisi- 
tioner's attention to it, and so, by working together, the best 
interests of the railway are served. 

Suitability of Price, — While the suitability of the article 
affects the Requisitioner more than the Purchase Officer, on 
the other hand, the suitability of the price affects the latter 
rather than the former. If the Requisitioner demands a very 
expensive brand of article, either designedly or from want of 
knowledge, it is the duty of the Purchase Officer to draw the 
Requisitioner's attention to the fact that probably another 
brand much cheaper will suit his wants just as well as the 
more expensive brand. If on carefully weighing the matter of 
price with the matter of utility, the Purchase Officer comes'to 
the conclusion that the interests of the Railway Department 
generally would be better served by using a less expensive 
article, he should bring the matter before the Requisitioner, 
and in case of the question being an important one, either 
from the value of the material or other cause, it is his duty, 
where there is a disagreement, to bring the matter before 
higher authority and get a decision on the matter. 
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Relative Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Various Purchasing Systems Reviewed. 

In choosing which of the three systems of purchasing is 
the best, many things must be considered. In the case of 
Engh'sh Colonial Government Railways, political reasons are 
a disturbing factor, for the local traders with commendable 
business acumen cannot see orders sent out of the country 
and themselves ignored without making some stand, and as a 
rule by combining and passing resolutions in their Chambers 
of Commerce and Trade, they gain their object. 

Where there is popular government, such a large section 
of the community as the commercial people cannot be ignored. 
Where there is Crown Colony or official government, the 
traders have more difficulty in getting their case heard, and 
unless they are very strong, have to be content with the odds 
and ends, for the system of purchases by the Crown Agents is 
dear to the official mind, and they would no more think of 
changing it than of flying. In the opinion of some the Crown 
Agents' system of purchasing is not, in many respects, an 
economical one, and they say " happy is the colonial govern- 
ment railway that has not to purchase through them." It is 
rather a misfortune also to other colonial railways that the 
system of government purchases through Agents General is, 
in the case of many colonial governments, modelled on the 
Crown Agents* system. It is not that the system under 
discussion is a bad one altogether, in fact, it has many points 
to recommend it ; but the whole secret of the matter lies in 
the fact of some of the officials not being too well versed in 
good business methods, and secondly of their having the mis- 
fortune to be buying for the " Government," to whom every 
tradesman thinks he is justified in charging his highest price. 
In establishing business relations with merchants where you 
want to do the best you can for your Government, the first 
thing to do is to impress upon them that they must forget 
that they are dealing with a Government official, and that 
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they must give all the trade discounts, etc., that they would 
give to a private concern, and you must see that you get 
them. Other matters which make the Crown Agents' system 
more costly, are their red tape methods of requiring about 
six copies of all accounts and such like ; it would be more 
economical if they did that in their own office. Be assured 
that all extra trouble occasioned to the merchant in such way 
is always paid for in the price. Perhaps, however, the most 
costly element in their whole system is their " incidental 
expenses," such as inspection charges, etc., which go in for 
certainty not economy. Then again their commission chaise 
of I per cent, is rather on the high side, for a purchasing 
agency could, at such a figure, pay for all inspection charges, 
and all other incidental expenses for the r per cent, net 
and then make a profit. If an indent system is decided 
on, and there are sufficient purchases to warrant it, it is the 
better plan to establish your own indent agency or make 
arrangement with established private indent agencies. If 
you have your own agency you can put in charge a man who 
is thoroughly conversant with the particular requirements 
of the railway system to be catered for, and if he is a good 
and efficient buyer he will be able to save much money on 
behalf of the railway. 

The Indent System. — Speaking generally of the indent 
system and its advantages, these latter are that, with a good 
buyer, you can obtain your material much cheaper on the whole. 
For, presupposing that your purchase agent can purchase on as 
good terms as the local merchant's agent can ; and presup- 
posing that you can obtain as good shipping fieights, etc., by 
importing your own goods, you save the local merchant's 
profit. Again, it is economical policy to buy your material 
in the country of cheap labour and have all work executed 
there at cheap rates, rather than to buy your material in the 
country of dear labour. I mean by that, it is cheaper to buy 
your requirements ready-made in Eiigland or Europe where 
labour is cheap and import to the Colonies, than to buy in the 
Colonies where labour in many cases is more expensive. Of 
course exception can be taken to this on the score that you 
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are discouraging local industry, and rightly too, but I am only 
stating an abstract principle. Then also there are exceptions 
to the rule, e.g., where the article is of such a nature that the 
freight charges or liability to breakage make it advisable 
to buy locally. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of an indent system 
are that you have to look much further ahead in obtaining 
your stocks, and also must keep larger stocks in hand. When 
we consider that stores in hand is practically money laid out 
and bearing no interest, it considerably discounts the advan- 
tages obtained by getting your material a little cheaper. 
Then again, there is the liability of being saddled with dead 
or obsolete stock, and when large stocks are carried, should a 
particular line of railway material be condemned and left on 
your hands, it is a serious matter. Also the Local Purchase 
System requires less staff to work it. 

The Local Purchase System, — In writing on the Indent 
System there has appeared one argument in favour of a 
Local Purchase System, and that is that under this system 
you can, to a very large extent, make the local merchant your 
storekeeper, and so do away with the necessity of carrying 
such large stocks of stores, for when you know that you can 
have the material as you require it, what use is there in laying 
out money in getting in a stock of such material 1 Of course 
there is always the chance of the local stocks running out and 
leaving you in the lurch ; but this is a matter of detail and can 
be provided for by carefully watching the stocks in the local 
market, which all purchase officers do, who are alive to their 
business. Again, another argument in favour of local purchases 
is that you have a better opportunity of knowing what you are 
getting, and in the case of unsuitability you are in the better 
position to refuse the goods or to return them. A third argu- 
ment is the encouragement of local industry ; and a fourth 
is that with yearly contracts nearly all the purchases are 
arranged for, and there is no need for a local purchasing officer,, 
as all there is to do can just as well be done by the Store- 
keeper. 

To recapitulate, therefore, we find as follows : — 
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The Indent System. 
i^dvantages : — 

1. A saving in the cost of the goods. 

2. A saving in the cost of working expenses, in some 
ways. 

3. The saving of merchants' and middlemen's com- 
missions. 

Disadvantages : — 

1. Having to keep up a purchase agency, and looking 
after shipping, etc. 

2. Having to look so far ahead and to keep up such 
large stocks. 

3. Embarrassment of the general finance of the railway 
, owing to having to keep a large deposit account in 

Europe to meet payments. 

( The Local Purchase System, 

Advantages : — 

1. Need not keep up such large stocks. 

2. Know better what you are getting and can reject 
easily if necessary. 

3. You encourage local industry. 

4. Does away with the need for a Local Purchase Officer 
and staff, in cases where there are contracts for a 
term. 

Disadvantage : — 

I. You have to pay more for goods. 



When all these points are weighed carefully it will be found 
that neither system should be adopted in its entirety, but that 
tlie two methods should be combined. In the case of those 
articles usually stocked by merchants in the course of their 
business for the supply of other clients, it will, in the long run 
be found advantageous to purchase those articles locally either 
under contract for a term or by buying in the open market 
as required (a question that will be discussed later). With 
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regard to those articles used exclusively for railway work, if 
sufficient inducement is offered local merchants will stock, as 
they will be found ever ready to meet the Railway Department, 
for, apart from the profit they make, it is a very great advan- 
tage for them to carry railway stocks, as they find that stock 
exceedingly useful in supplying their other clients. I mean 
by this that a local merchant is ever ready to secure railway 
contracts if he can, even at a very small profit, because, in the 
first place, there is generally a large turnover and the stocks 
that he, of necessity, has to keep for the Railway Department 
place him in a better position to supply his other clients' 
orders. 

Then again, there are a class of articles used exclusively 
for railway work distinct from these, which are better indented 
for and imported by the Railway Department. To make 
myself clearer, I would instance as an example of the first 
class, say a certain brand of oils ; and as an example of the 
second class, railway rails and fastenings, some classes of 
machinery, and such like. It is a hard matter to give any 
directions how to arrive at a decision as to what should be 
imported or what should be purchased locally without making 
a long catalogue, but everything should be bought locally 
that the local merchant does or can be got to stock, so long 
as the difference between the price charged by the merchant 
does not exceed to any appreciable extent the amount at 
which you could import the same article yourself. When all 
is said and done, however, it is just as well to do a little 
importing on your own account, so as to keep the local 
merchant in his place, for if he gets an idea that you are 
entirely depending on him for your supplies he will possibly 
be inclined to raise his price, and the method I suggest will 
act as a chastening of the spirit to him. Those articles which 
can with advantage be always imported by the Railway 
Department, may be shortly classified into railway rails and 
fastenings, manufactured ironwork, special machinery, rolling 
stock. 
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Purchases under Contract, and Purchases 

IN THE Open Market. 

All that remains to be discussed in the present chapter is 
the relative advantages and. disadvantages of purchasing under 
contract and purchasing in the open market. It will have 
been seen that for the purpose of contrasting the indent 
system with the local purchase system, no distinction has 
been made between these two, as they both are methods of 
lo cal p urchase. 

IntHe majority of cases it is advantageous to let contracts 
for a term for the supply of certain articles, for by so doing 
the merchant is disposed to lower his price, knowing that the 
requirements in that article (for, say a year) will be purchased 
from h im and him alone. The class of articles for which a 
contract can be safely let for a term are those which fluctuate 
very little in price during the course of a year. Any article 
that has a tendency to fluctuate in price it is advantageous to 
buy a stock of when the price is low, so as to carry over the 
time when the price is high. These articles, therefore, should 
not be contracted for, but bought in the open market when 
the market is favourable. Of course, it is only to be expected 
that sometimes by purchasing in this way a loss may ensue ; 
but it does not take away from the value of the principle. 
If a fluctuating article is put in a contract schedule, the 
merchant will be very careful that he puts a price that will 
cover himself, for it must not be thought for one instant that 
he is a philanthropist and lives for the good of his clients 
entirely. The consequence will therefore be that he will put 
in about top market price, and so you will have to pay that 
price right through when you could buy on many occasions 
in the open market at a much cheaper rate. 

This, then, disposes of purchases generally ; and the next 
succeeding chapters will be devoted to an examination of the 
various systems with which we have been dealing, and the 
incidents attached to them. 
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Part III. 
THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 

(continued). 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE INDENT SYSTEM— INSPECTION, PACKING, 

FORWARDING. 

Indent System. 

This is a system which affects Colonial railways mostly, for 
an indent system is really the removal of the Purchasing 
Agency to another country, or part of the country, to that in 
which the material is required. And the original source of 
supply for most railway material being England, the Continent, 
or North America, the Purchasing Agency will, as a rule, be 
established in some part of one of these. The true meaning 
of the term " to indent " is ** to order through an agent," no 
matter where he may be domiciled, so cases occur where you 
indent on a local agent* 

However, the generally accepted meaning of the term in 
Colonial railway nomenclature is to order through your agents 

♦ The derivation of the word indent is from the Latin indento = to make tooth- 
marks. This word is in its turn derived from the Latin in = into and dens (Gen. 
dentis) = a tooth. It is rather interesting to note how Ihe word indent came to 
have its present meaning, and its evolution came about in the following way. 
The original method of making a contract was by writing out the terms in duplicate 
on a piece of parchment which was indented through the middle, and being com- 
pleted was torn asunder so that each party had a copy. By this means a contract 
became to be called an " indenture." A contract or bargain for sale became 
associated with the name " indenture," and consequently ** to bargain" or "to 
contract" came to be called **to indent," and from that stage it came to get 
its present meaning. 

£ 
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in England, the Continent, or America. It is this latter 
meaning that I propose to give it in this chapter, or in other 
words, the method of buying abroad and importing. This is 
done in the following manner. The Purchase Department in 
the Colony has little or nothing to do with the indented-for 
material except to send the lists of material required to their 
agents, for purchase in the country in whicii it is decided to 
buy. In this matter they practically delegate the duties that 
would devolve on them, if the goods were purchased locally, to 
these agents and the latter call tenders or buy by private 
treaty, whichever may be decided on. These agents have to 
buy the goods and arrange for their shipment to their destina- 
tion. If they are paid agents, they receive fixed salary, 
and they are accountable to the indentor. Such is the usual 
course adopted for the supply of Government stores for all 
the British Colonies, and their railways get their requirements 
through the Government Agents who \\\ the case of Self- 
Governing Colonies are called Agents General or High 
Commissioners. In the case of Crown Colonies these agency 
duties are carried out by the Crown Agents. Private railways, 
like private firms when they have indenting to do, get their 
requirements through agents who charge a commission on the 
value of the purchases and are called ** Indent Agents." 
However, most of the English Colonial and Foreign Railway 
Companies have their Head Office in London, and this office 
does the work of ** Indent Agents " to their companies. 

With regard to this method there are one or two points 
affecting the Purchase Department in the Colony which 
orders the material. The first matter is in the method of 
making out indents. Four matters occur to me to be borne 
in mind in this connection : — 

1. The items must be fully and technically described. 

2. The items must be arranged properly into groups. 

3. The items must be arranged alphabetically. 

4. Too many items should not appear on the same 

indent. 

I. The items must be fully and technically described so 
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that there will be no necessity for the Purchasing Agents to 
write back for fuller particulars. When this has to be done a 
serious loss of time results, and in the case of material 
urgently wanted, a serious monetary loss might result. Items 
should be technically and otherwise sufficiently named so that 
the Purchase Agents have nothing to do but go and buy. 
All samples and drawings necessary should be carefully sent 
and full particulars given in every way. 

2. The grouping of articles into trade groups or otherwise, 
so that the Purchase Agents will not lose time in calling 
for tenders, is also a very necessary precaution. The 
requirements for a railway system are various, as there are 
demands for the requisites for many trades, e.g. : (i) general 
ironmongery ; (2) building ironmongery ; (3) furnishing iron- 
mongery ; (4) iron and steel ; (5) clothing and drapery ; 
(6) shipchandlery ; (7) paints, oils, and colours ; (8) timber ; 
(9) castings, and many others too numerous to mention. 

If sent in one list, the Purchase Agents have to dissect 
the whole into suitable lists to enable them to call tenders, 
and this occasions much delay. A little trouble at the in- 
denting end will obviate this delay. The indent lists require 
a certain amount of arrangement in any case, so to arrange 
them so as to suit the Purchase Agents' requirements would 
be little (if any) extra trouble. The idea to keep before one 
is to arrange them in such a way that all the items on that 
list are articles such as one particular class of dealer or 
wholesale merchant supplies. To attempt any catalogues 
of the articles belonging to the different groups is out of the 
question in the scope of this chapter ; but the matter is 
not one of much difficulty for a practical Railway Purchase 
Officer. 

3. Alphabetical arrangement is necessary for easy reference. 
When an indent covers many pages of paper and the items 
are all out of alphabetic order, much time is lost in looking 
out (should it be necessary) any particular item. Should the 
indent be small, a slavish " dictionary " alphabetical arrange- 
ment is not necessary — it would be sufficient to collect the 
various initial letters together. As the list increases in size, 

E 2 
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the alphabetical arrangement should be made according to 
the first two, then the first three, initial letters and so on, as 
may be necessary from the number of items. 

4. It is a bad policy to put too many items on the same 
indent, as by so doing you make it unwieldy, and time is lost ac- 
cordingly. Alphabetical arrangement and grouping take pro- 
portionately longer in an indent with many items than in one 
with few items. The method of trade grouping as mentioned 
above, splits up the items, and by giving each group a separate 
indent number, the indents could thus be reduced in size. 

The indent form itself requires little consideration as all 
that is required is a plain foolscap sheet with a rate and 
amount column, to show the estimated cost of the goods 
ordered, and a column for " special instructions." A covering 
form filled in to show how and when the material must be 
shipped, and to what port, and any other general instructions, 
as to the address to be put on each package, etc., should be 
attached to the front of each indent Many persons will at 
first sight be inclined to challenge the necessity of working 
out the estimated value of the goods ordered, as it might 
appear unnecessary work ; but this is highly necessary for 
financial reasons. The official who superintends the railway 
finances has to have definite information of his estimated 
liabilities on account of stores ordered, else he would probably 
find himself in a difficulty when he has to meet unexpected 
accounts for stores delivered. Furthermore, on the covering 
letter to the Financial Controller of the railway who should in 
every case see and approve the indent before it is sent away, 
there should appear an estimate of (i) the commission charges ; 
(2) the forwarding charges ; {3) the shipping charges ; (4) the 
landing charges, and (5) in the case of inland railways, for- 
warding and transport charges to its destination. In fact, a 
detailed estimate of all liabilities incurred by the placing of 
the order should be given and also an estimate as to the 
probable months in which liabilities will have to be met. The 
Financial Controller, knowing all these matters, is then in a 
position to make such financial arrangements as shall appear 
to him necessary. 
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After the indent has reached the Purchasing Agents, they 
have to call tenders, consider tenders, and accept tenders. 
Then when the goods are ready for delivery, some classes of 
goods require inspection, and some require packing. Then 
there is the forwarding of them to the docks, the arrangements 
for their insurance and freight, and their despatch by ship, and 
the despatch of shipping papers by the post. This includes 
everything except the financing of the Purchase Agents, and 
the payment of their commission. Let us set out all these 
processes separately ; there are twelve of them : — 

1. The calling for tenders. 

2. The consideration of tenders. 

3. The acceptance of tenders. 

4. The inspection of the goods. 

5. The packing of the goods. 

6. The forwarding of the goods to ship's side. 

7. The arrangement for insurance. 

8. The arrangements for freight, 

9. The despatch of the shipping papers by post. 

10. The checking of the accounts. 

11. The payment for the goods and obtaining receipt. 

12. The financing of the Purchase Agents, and pay- 

ment of their commission. 

I. The Calling for, and the Consideration and Acceptance 
of Tenders, — This is a very large question, and as practically 
the same ground has to be covered in discussing this same 
question under the head of local purchases in succeeding 
chapters, it can conveniently be left over in the meantime. 

4. The Inspection of the Goods. — Owing to the distance 
the goods have to travel and consequently the difficulty there 
would be in returning them if they be found unsuitable or 
defective in quality or for some other such cause ; and also 
that delay in payment may not ensue, it is desirable to have 
the goods inspected before they leave the country where they 
are bought. There are two classes of inspection which may, 
for convenience, be distinguished as expert and non-expert 
inspection. Expert inspection is necessary in the case where 
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the goods are of that nature that it requires an expert to tell 
whether they comply with the specification. This inspection 
is always necessary where the goods ordered are to be supplied 
to a certain specification. This specification may be in special 
terms or it may be in general terms, — e.g. take, rails. These 
may be ordered under a specification setting out technically 
all the various requirements with regard to the rail, its weight 
per yard, its length, its section, the tensile strain that it has to 
withstand, and so on, or it may be ordered in more general 
terms such as " of usual quality," ** your best," " as approved," 
or some similar words. An order such as the first would be 
called one in ** special terms," and such as the second one in 
" general terms." In either case expert evidence is required 
to see that the rails delivered are up to specification, unless 
the integrity of the firm supplying, be of such high repute 
that such inspection could be dispensed with. It is somewhat 
hard to say where to draw the line where this inspection as to 
the quality should end, for when you come to consider the 
matter, it requires a certain amount of expert knowledge to 
check or inspect deliveries in any class of goods. To check 
Cheney's hammers, or Sorby's adzes, or Disston*s saws, is 
easy enough in one way because the makers' names are on 
them ; but supposing the labels or brands are forgeries, does 
it not require expert knowledge to detect such? This dis- 
cussion brings forward another division of inspection, and that 

is into — 

1. Inspection as to quality or fitness. 

2. Inspection as to quantity. 

To these may be added — 

3. Inspection of the packing. 

Yet another division of inspection may be mentioned, and 

that is into — 

1. Visual. 

2. Analytic or detail. 

3. Practical. 

It is self-evident that all goods require inspection as to 
quantity, and, as a rule, it requires little expert knowledge to 
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do that further than the being able to name the various 
articles, or in other words, the being able to assert that the 
articles invoiced, are what they are said to be. Where expert 
knowledge is required to name the articles, then there is an 
unconscious inspection as to quality, the two operations 
being done at one and the same time. All inspection as to 
quantity is visual, with an element of the practical. 

When we come to inspection as to the quality, we have a 
much more difficult business to perform in deciding what kind 
of inspection is necessary and what expert knowledge is 
required. Some goods require inspection one way and some 
another. In one instance the visual inspection of a practical 
man and in another the detail inspection of a special expert is 
necessary. There is practically no limit to the methods of 
inspection. A saw, a hammer, or a plane requires the services 
of a practical ironmonger to inspect, a bar of copper requires 
an analytical chemist, a bar of iron or a rail requires special 
machinery and men with special qualifications, and so on ad 
infinitum. The requirements for a railway system in stores 
are most varied, and to be an inspector of railway material 
requires special training. However, even with twenty years' 
practical experience, an inspector would daily come across 
something new in the way of railway material. Then there 
are classes of inspection which a practical inspector cannot be 
expected to do ; such, for instance, as the testing of a loco- 
motive boiler or the analyses of metals, the testing of tensile 
strength. Possibly, he may know how to do some of these 
things, but such would be special knowledge and would be 
rather beyond his province, so expert knowledge has to be 
called in when a case crops up like one of these. There are a 
class of Inspecting Engineers who make, a speciality of this 
work ; among others, I may mention Messrs. Preece and 
Cardew, of 8 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, London, S.W., 
for electrial material ; J. Duncan Elliott, Esq., of 13 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., and W. Harry Stanger, Esq., at 
2 Broadway Testing Works, Westminster, London, S.W., 
both inspectors of general railway material ; F. J. Waring, 
Esq., at 12 Dean's Yard, Westminster, London, S.W., for rails 
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and fastenings and general ; Messrs. Stanger and Blount, at 
2 Broadway Testing Works, Westminster, S.W., analytical 
chemists ; Lt.-Col. J. H. Western, Broadway Chambers, 
Westminster, London, S.W., for rolling stock ; Messrs. W. P. 
Marshall and Son, Richmond Hill, Birmingham, for loco- 
motives and machinery. These firms charge from i to 2 J per 
cent, on the invoice cost of the goods for their services as 
inspectors. 

Referring to the whole question of inspection, I hold the 
opinion that a Colonial railway that purchases much material 
on indent from England or elsewhere should have their own 
Inspecting Engineer, and pay him a fixed salary. A practical 
Railway Storekeeper, with a good knowledge of engineering, 
is the man for this class of work, and he should be a man 
sent from the Colony who knows the requirements of the 
particular railway system. If he has this knowledge he will 
not be so much in the dark as a man, perhaps with a wider 
experience, but not having the advantage of a knowledge of 
local requirements. 

Should the amount of the purchases not justify the keep- 
ing of an Inspecting Ehgineer on fixed salary, arrangements 
should be made with other Inspecting Engineers. If the 
matter is gone about in the right way, it is probable that a 
reduction in charges could be obtained, either by calling 
tenders for the work, or by arranging privately with one 
Engineer to give him all the work if he does it at a reduced 
figure. 

Another way of getting over the diflSculty is for the Pur- 
chase Officer to do as much of his own inspection as he can. 
If he has not many purchases to make, this is a good method 
of filling in his time. With regard to his qualifications 
generally, if a man is competent to purchase he is competent 
to inspect what he has purchased. 

It is a generally accepted thing to have most of the indent 
material inspected before it leaves for over-sea, hence this 
discussion of the various points in connection therewith. 
However, it is a matter of opinion, how much of the inspec- 
tion carried out is purely and absolutely a waste of money. 
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It is a question whether the acceptance of a * guarantee 
from the suppliers that the cases contain what they are 
represented to contain, and that the goods are of the quality 
and description specified, would not be sufficient. In the 
case of firms of world-wide repute, this should be enough 
safeguard, for the good name of a firm is not to be lightly 
thrown away by using sharp practices. With a guarantee 
you have a sufficient legal remedy, if the goods do not turn 
out correct, to force on the supplier a reduction in pHce, or 
refund of the purchase price, or whatever meets the particular 
case. Of course, some firms might decline to supply on these 
conditions ; but I do not think there would be found to be 
many. 

Another method is to hold back a certain percentage 
of the purchase price until the goods have arrived at their 
destination and found to be correct. I am, however, inclined 
to give little support to this method as it causes a lot of extra 
work for which the advantages gained do not compensate. 

Packing and Forwarding to Dock. 

This is not a very large question. Most of the material 
purchased has from its nature, or from usual custom, to be 
packed before it can be moved. In very few cases is it neces- 
sary for the Purchase Agency to arrange for packing and 
delivery, for the most satisfactory, least troublesome, and in 
the long run, least expensive method of purchase, is to buy 
" packed and delivered f.o.b." This obviates the necessity of 
looking after one or two packages from this merchant, and 
one or two more from another merchant. You get your 
material all put on board ship ready for despatch, and you 
have no trouble at all in the matter more than to make out 
your bills of lading and let the goods go. Furthermore, should 
the goods be bought c.i.f., even this trouble is saved as under 
such a purchasing clause, the contractor arranges everything, 
including freight and all charges up to the port of destination. 

Should, however, it be deemed necessary to gather goods 
together from different merchants, there are firms who under- 
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take to receive and pack such goods, and arrange for shipment. 
Messrs. Hayter and Hayter, George Yard Wharf, 36 Upper 
Thames Street, London, E.C., are such a firm. Should in- 
spection be necessary, such could be carried out in the process 
of packing in the wharf yard. 

However, it is the much simpler method, and in most cases 
it is the one carried out, to buy under a purchasing clause, 
providing for the supply of the goods packed and delivered 
f.o.b. (free on board) a certain vessel at a certain wharf or 
dock of a certain port. The contractor has therefore to 
arrange to despatch such goods and pay all charges up to the 
time the goods are put in the ship. A purchasing clause 
providing for packing and delivery c.i.f (cash, insurance, and 
freight), or ci.fe. (cash, insurance, and freight and exchange), 
makes it unnecessary to trouble about the goods further than 
to see that they have been despatched, for as mentioned 
above, everything is provided for up to the port of destination, 
but not, of course, landing and wharfage charges, which are 
the concern of the Receiving Agents, and nothing to do with 
Purchase Agents. 

Nothing more remains to be said under this head, except 
that sometimes dock dues are charged, and these have to be 
paid by the supplier in some instances, and by the purchasing 
party in others, according to the circumstances of the case, 
or by arrangement. 

Again, the duties of receiving and despatching and making 
out bills of lading, are very often delegated to shipping agents 
such as Messrs. J. and A. Freeland, of London, and they arrange 
all these matters and charge a commission of say 6^. a shipping 
ton on the goods despatched, plus all dock dues and such 
charges. 
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Part III. 
THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 

(fontimied). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INDENT SYSTEM— ^^«/. FREIGftT AND 

INSURANCE. 

These matters are much more important than packing and 
delivery, and need a separate chapter. 

Freight. 

When the goods are at the wharf, or rather, in the majority 
of cases, long before that, it is necessary to decide by what 
vessel the goods will be despatched for over sea.- Therein 
come the questions of the quickest despatch and the cheapest 
freights, so these matters have to be decided on by the Pur- 
chasing Agent. If the goods require quick despatch it is 
necessary to ship by mail steamer, as those generally afford 
the quickest transit. However, the freight by these steamers 
is higher than the freight by the ordinary tramp or cargo 
steamer, so only that class of material which is of extra urgency 
should be shipped by the mail steamer. 

When it comes to be decided among the tramp steamers 
there is generally a choice, as it is seldom that less than three 
or four steamship companies despatch steamers to any of the 
Colonies. Of course, that company that offers the cheapest 
freight, so long as the steamship service is otherwise satisfac- 
tory as to speed and regular sailings, etc., should get the 
preference. To find out which steamship company will offer 
the cheapest freight it is necessary to invite tenders, and in so 
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doing the information that the company will want laid before 
them is (i) the tonnage of the goods to be shipped at once, 
(2) the probable tonnage to be shipped periodically in the 
future, and (3) whether you are prepared to patronise their 
line of steamers to the exclusion of all other lines. The Pur- 
chase Agent must be in a position to state this information. 
With regard to the question of present tonnage, probably there 
will be little difficulty in affording the necessary information, 
as he knows what there is ready for shipment and the tonnage 
of it, for this latter is generally shown on the invoice, or on the 
** shipping particulars" attached thereto. Also he will pro- 
bably have no difficulty in giving the required assurance that 
the steamship service that offers the best shipping facilities, 
and the cheapest freight will receive all his patronage, for it 
would be in the interest of his clients that he entered into such 
a contract. 

The Ratio between Value of Goods and 

Shipping Tonnage. 

When, however, he comes to the question of the tonnage of 
material to be shipped in the future he is confronted by 
a more difficult problem. He knows, however, when the 
deliveries are due under his contracts, and in the cases of many 
classes of material he can without difficulty estimate the 
tonnage. For instance, it would not be a hard matter to know 
the tonnage of rails and things of that nature. It is when he 
comes to material of a miscellaneous nature, some of which is 
shipped by dead weight (or avoirdupois ton), and some of which 
is shipped by measurement weight (or ton of 40 cubic feet), 
that he will find himself at a loss. The only thing then for 
him is to do the best he can and estimate the probable 
tonnage on a ratio, value : tonnage basis. He knows what the 
value of his material is, so when he knows the ratio the value 
of certain classes of goods bear to the shipping tonnage, he can 
form seme idea of the latter. I have taken the following 
figures from actual practice, and they give some idea of the 
relation between value and shipping tons of different classes of 
goods. 
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Class of Material. 



General stores . 

Iron and steel . 

Trolleys . 

Loco, spares 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Machinery 

Horse-shoes 

Uniforms. 

Ditto 

Drawbars 

Bunting . . ' . 

Envelopes 

Stationery (various) . 

Cooking stoves. 

W.C. pans 

White lead 

Jacks 

Stretchers and mattresses 

Waste . 

Wheel centres . 

Points, crossings and crossing 
sleepers 

Wheels and axles 

Draw gear 

Paint 

Varnish . 

Bridgework 

Rails and fastenings . 

Truck spares . 

Furniture 

Wall paper 

Weighbridge . 

Locomotives . 



Prime Cost of 

Material on the 

indent 

(actual). 



Ships Tons Ratio, Ship Tons 
(actual). to Value. 



I 



105,000 

600 

200 

1400 

2700 

5700 

60 

225 

500 

2400 

2050 

120 

70 

5350 
1075 

150 

375 
60 

85 
450 
510 

1380 

4750 

7400 

105 

950 

220 

69,700 

1760 

120 

105 

125 

104,760 

320,455 



6,800 

55 
26 

22 

40 
no 

3 
10 

2 

14 
90 

3i 
350 

94 
10 

21 

I 

20 

60 

35 
iSo 

15s 

165 

18 

8 

34 
11,123 

280 

31 
6 

6 

4500 

24,273! 



15-4 
io*9 

7*7 
63*6 
67-5 
5i'8 

20'0 

22-5 

2S0'0 

171-5 
22*7 

96 'O 

20'0 

15*2 

II-4 
15*0 
17-8 
6o'o 
4*2 
7*5 
^•5 

7*7 

30-6 

44*9 

5-8 

118-7 

6-5 
6-2 

62*9 

3*9 
17*5 

20-8 

23 '3 

I3'2 
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This list IS given with a full knowledge of its limitations. 
It is not by any means complete, nor are the figures to be 
taken without due examination. Some, of course, are most 
valuable, e.g. those where the prime cost shows that the 
quantity of material was large. For instance, the ratio of 
I : 15 '4 for general stores is a most valuable figure, covering 
as it does over 100,000/. worth of material, which represents 
thousands and thousands of articles of all classes, some of 
which are shipped by weight, and others which are shipped by 
measurement. Also, there are others which are very valuable, 
e.g. stationery, rails and fastenings, etc. The ratio of the 
total, covering a quarter of a million pounds worth of all 
kinds of stores, is perhaps the most valuable of the whole lot, 
for when forming an estimate of the shipping tonnage of a 
heterogeneous mass of railway material, there is nothing else 
to guide one except a figure like this. When rails and fasten- 
ings are excluded, it will be found that the ratio 1:15 for 
general stores is perhaps the better one to use. 

Ship's Tons. 

It will have been noticed that I used the expressions, 
" ship's tons," and ** shipping tonnage," and a few words may 
be conveniently said here as to what these mean. Shipping 
companies receive for shipment a various assortment of goods, 
some of which are heavy and not bulky, and some of which 
are bulky and not heavy. Now if they were to charge freight 
by dead, or avoirdupois weight only, they might receive a 
large quantity of material which does not weigh much, and 
which does take up a great deal of space. As this latter is 
limited on board a ship, it can be easily seen that a cargo 
such as the one presumed, would not be very profitable to 
carry. Consequently they have had to devise another means 
of charging for such cargo, and so in calculating the freight 
on such material they use what is known as the ** ton measure- 
ment," which is 40 cubic feet. 

When freight is being charged on cargo, it is necessary to 
know on what basis it is to be charged, viz. as at per ** dead 
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weight," or by "measurement," so the shipping companies 
throughout the world have a general rule, which is as follows : 
When a package measures more than it weighs^ freight sJutll be 
charged by measurement ^ and when a package weighs more than 
it measures^ freight shall be charged by weight. 

There is much of the " heads I win, tails you lose " 
principle about this; but taking one thing with another, it 
is not an inequitable arrangement. The process of finding 
whether an article measures more than it weighs, or viceversdy 
IS not a hard one. A ton measurement being 40 cubic feet, 
and a ton avoirdupois being 20 cwt, it is evident that a 
package weighing i cwt. and measuring 2 cubic feet will 
weigh exactly what it measures. The rules, therefore, in 
regard to this matter may be stated as follows : — 

1. When a package whose measurement in cubic feet is 
exactly double its weight in cwts,, then that package is said 
to ''^ weigh the same as it measures^' and freight may be 
computed eitlier by weight or measurement. 

2. When a package whose measurement in cubic feet is 
more than double its weight in cwts,, then that package is 
said to ** meoLSure more than it weighs^* and freight sfiall 
be computed by measuremefit. 

3. When a package whose measurement in cubic feet is 
less than double its weight in cwts.y thefi that package is said 
to " weigh more than it measures,' and freight shall be com- 
puted by weight. 

Charter-parties and Bills of Lading. 

When there is sufficient cargo ready for shipment as would 
constitute a full shipload, it is usual to " charter " a vessel to 
carry such cargo to its destination. Generally the cargo in a 
ship belongs to many owners and is consigned to many ports ; 
and is received by the master of the vessel under instructions 
from the owners, from anybody who has goods to send to the 
particular ports to which the vessel is bound. In the case of 
" chartering " a ship it is different, for the master and owners 
of the vessel contract with one individual or syndicate of in- 
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dividuals to pick up cargo from a certain port and carry it to 
another or other ports as may be stated, and without the con- 
sent of the person or persons who charter the vessel the master 
cannot receive any other cargo for any part whatsoever. This 
<:ontract is stated in a document called a " Charter-party," a 
■common form of which can be had of any law stationer. 

In the majority of cases, however, shipping companies 
despatch vessels from certain ports to certain ports at intervals, 
and each vessel receives up to the date of sailing, or until she 
is a " full ship," any cargo that may be offering for conveyance 
between those ports. In such a case the contract between the 
shipping company and the shipper is in the form of Bills of 
Lading, with which anyone doing shipping business is familiar. 

Concerning the law about Charter-parties and Bills of 
Lading, many books have been written, so that matter is beyond 
the scope of this work. In any case should questions of this 
kind arise, they would have to go before the railway's legal 
advisers. 

Insurance. 

It will be found on reference to a Bill of Lading how care- 
fully the shipping company disclaims liability for the loss of 
the goods, and excludes almost every agency which ivould 
prevent the goods arriving at their destination. Now it is a 
serious matter for the shipper to lose his goods, and therefore 
he takes the usual course of insuring them. There are many 
•companies who deal exclusively with this class of insurance 
which goes by the name of " marine " insurance to distinguish 
it from " life *' and " fire " insurance. 

The idea of insurance is such a common one that there is 
no need to say anything much about the subject here. 

There is considerable law relating to this subject also ; biit 
the same may be said with regard to it as was said above 
^vith regard to the law of Charter-parties and Bills of Lading. 
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Part III. 
THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT. 

{concluded). 



CHAPTER IX. 
LOCAL PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

In Chapter VI. I dealt with the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of the local purchase and the indent systems. This 
present chapter will be devoted to the details of working the 
local purchase system, as Chapters VII. and VIII. have been 
devoted to the details of the indent system. 

There are two methods of making local purchases, and 
they are : — 

1. Purchasing under contract schedules. 

2. Purchasing in the open market as required. 

Some little attention was given to these matters in the 
latter part of Chapter VI., where the relative advantages of 
the one over the other were briefly discussed. It will be 
necessary in this chapter to go more into the details of these 
systems, so we will take them in the order given above. 

Contract Schedules. 

It will be found in practice that quantities of the same 
article are ordered at various times during the year, for in the 
first place it is bad finance to buy a year's stock at the begin- 
ning of the year, and have all that money lying idle when it 
can be more profitably employed ; and in the second place, it 
is not an easy matter sometimes to gauge the quantity that 
will be required for that term. 

F 
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Therefore, it will be found advantageous to enter into 
arrangements whereby the requirements for a whole year or 
term of years shall be arranged for. A merchant is always 
disposed to give better terms according to the value of an 
order, and if he enters into a contract to supply a certain 
article for a term, the advantage of being assured of all the 
orders in that particular line will induce him to supply at a 
lower price than he would if he quoted for each order as it 
came along. This, however, holds good only in the case of 
an article which does not fluctuate much in price. To repeat 
what I have said elsewhere, it is not advantageous to let a 
contract for a term for an article that fluctuates in value. The 
course to pursue with such an article, is to buy a good stock 
when the market is favourable. 

It will thus be seen that there are many articles which 
should be contracted for, and many which should be bought 
in a favourable market. Let us first deal with the former. 
It is obvious that to pick out one article now, and one 
again, and arrange for their supply for a term, would lead 
to some trouble and confusion, so it is desirable to make 
arrangements at the same time for all this class of article. 
To do this it is necessary to draw up schedules and call 
tenders so that the term ^shall start and end at the same time 
for all articles. 

In drawing up schedules, there are two methods that 
might be followed. In either case, however, we must have a 
list or lists of the articles, and no article must be in those 
lists to which the terms and conditions of contract cannot 
equally apply. Having a list of the articles, the first way to 
schedule them is to arrange them in one alphabetical list, and 
call tenders allowing the tenderer to quote for those articles 
which he wishes, and to leave the others alone. After the 
quotation lists have been examined, and it has been decided 
whose tender in each case is to be accepted, then the articles 
accepted from one firm can be made into one schedule, and 
the articles accepted from another firm can be made into 
another, and so on. 

The second way is to split the first list into trade lists^ 
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such as general ironmongery, furnishing ironmongery, ship 
chandlery, iron and steel, paints and painter's requisites, etc., 
and call for tenders for each list as a whole, and the tenderer 
who quotes the most satisfactorily for the whole list, leaving 
no items out, will have his tender accepted. 

As between these two methods of drawing up schedules 
there will always be a difference of opinion as to the relative 
advantages of each. In the first cases, more freedom is given 
for tendering to persons who in their business specialise 
particular lines, and where such merchants tender, their 
quotations are, as a rule, much lower than those of merchants 
who do a more general business. Where the schedules are 
first made up into trade lists, such specialising merchants are 
thrust out, owing to their inability to tender for all the items 
in the schedule. Thus it comes about that the advantages of 
the first method are that merchants cannot grumble that they 
are prevented from tendering owing to the way the schedules 
are made up. On the other hand, some merchants prefer the 
second method, for they say that if they cannot have the 
whole list they do not want anything at all, as it does not pay 
them to bother about a few odd items. Yet again, others 
complain that items placed in certain schedules are not 
supplied in the course of their business, and so complaints will 
be raised against either method. Of the two, however, I am 
personally inclined to favour the former, as it gives a wider 
field to the cutting of prices, in which case cheaper quotations 
are always the result. Also it gives less rise to grumbling on 
the part of the merchants, and furthermore does away with 
the necessity of splitting the items into schedules in the first 
place, for no matter how carefully these items are split up, 
exception can always be taken to the placing of many items, 
for they are supplied in the course of their business by more 
than one class of trader. 

Whether one of these methods or the other is used, the 
contract is completed as soon as the acceptance of the 
tender is communicated to the tenderer ; but generally the 
railway company or administration require the successful 
tenderer to enter into a bond with sureties to provide for the 

F 2 
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due fulfilment of the contract. The evidence of the written 
contract is generally made by collecting (i) a copy of the 
advertisement calling for tenders ; (2) a copy of the letter 
accepting the tender ; (3) a copy of the accepted schedule of 
prices ; and (4) a copy of the terms and conditions of contract 
(all duly certified as true copies), and binding them up with 
the original bond. 

I have mentioned above that it is necessary to have a list 
of articles to break up into schedules. The drawing up of 
this list is one of considerable difficulty, and a few words might 
with profit be devoted to the matter here. We have seen 
that this list must only contain the names of articles that do 
not fluctuate in value, or at least very little. That is the first 
consideration. The next is that the names of the articles be 
particularly described so that there is no doubt as to what the 
item means. No words or expressions of a vague or uncertain 
meaning, such as " or approved maker," ** of approved kinds," 
" best quality " and such like, should be used. These in- 
variably lead to dispute with the contractor, and over and 
above that, an item so described lacks that definiteness which 
allows a tenderer when quoting to know exactly what is 
expected from him. When a tenderer does not know what 
will be demanded from him under a contract he will, as a 
rule, put in a high price to cover himself, if a very expensive 
brand of article is ordered. It is far better to set down two 
or three brands one after the other and increase the number 
of items in the list than to use these vague expressions. 

In the case where the items have to be divided up into 
trade lists, one or two matters have to be attended to. 

The first is, that care should be taken to divide the items 
so that each schedule shall contain only those items which a 
merchant in a particular trade, stocks in the course of his 
business. Too much stress cannot be laid on this point, as 
we must remember that the tenderer has to tender for the 
whole list, and if any article appear therein which he does not 
stock he has to go out into the market and buy, and when he 
has to do that he always adds his profits on to the price. 
Consequently, you will be paying the merchant his profit, 
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when you would be able to go out and buy the same article 
in the open market yourself at as favourable terms as the 
merchant did. 

The second is, that no item should be put in a list which 
can be bought direct from the manufacturer. It almost 
invariably pays to buy direct from the manufacturer, as by so 
doing you save the middleman's profit. It is only in a few 
instances that this is not the case, and these would appear to 
be when the manufacturer has made certain arrangements 
with merchants whereby they take certain quantities of his 
goods, and in return he undertakes not to undersell them. 

The third point is to make out the schedules to suit the 
wholesale dealer and not the retailer. This requires no 
explanation, as it is self-evident. 

The fourth point is, not to put in the schedules any items 
of which only a small quantity is used, unless you want to 
insure getting a particular brand of article. Nothing is gained 
by putting such items in, and they only unduly increase the 
size of the schedule. 

To recapitulate, therefore, we have seen that : — 

1. Schedules should not contain items which have a 
fluctuating value. 

2. Every item must be definitely described. 

3. Schedules should not contain items which are in little 
demand. 

4. Schedules should be made out with a view of suiting 
the wholesale dealer and not the retailer. 

5. Schedules should not contain articles that can be bought 
direct from the manufacturer. 

6. Schedules made to suit a certain class of tenderer should 
not contain items which the latter does not stock in the usual 
course of his business. 

The only other questions that require a few words in this 
place are : (i) The terms and conditions of contract ; (2) The 
provision of a list of probable requirements ; and (3) The 
length of the term for which contracts should be let. These 
are all incidents in the process for calling for tenders. 
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Terms and Conditions of Contract. — These, of course, 
will vary according to the article for which tenders are 
called, but there are certain clauses which are, in one form 
or another, embodied in all contracts for supplies, and these 
are : — 

1. Definitions of "Contractor" and "Storekeeper," and 
any other person needing description. 

2. The place of delivery. 

3. The nature of the contract. 

4. The signing of bonds for due performance. 

5. Conditions for ordering and delivery. 

6. Conditions as to rejection. 

7. Conditions as to delay in delivery or non-delivery. 
• 8. Reference of disputes. 

9. Termination of contract. 

These terms and conditions are in the nature of a legal 
document, and require one of that fraternity to draw up ; so 
further mention will be of little use, as the question is really 
outside the scope of the present work. 

List of Probable Requirements. — This is not a matter of 
much difficulty, as the quantities can be based on the con- 
sumption for the previous year. Care should, however, be 
taken to put a clause in the " terms and conditions " stating 
that the purchasing party will not be bound to buy the quan- 
tities therein set out, such list only being provided as a guide 
to tenderers. 

Term of Contract, — This is a question depending largely 
on the facts of the particular case. If you are calling tenders 
on a particularly cheap market, you are tempted to make the 
term a long one. However, a point must never be lost sight 
of, and that is, that the merchant is invariably in a better 
position to foretell the variance in the market than the pur- 
chasing party, and even if the market be a favourable one at 
the time, if the merchant has reason to believe that it will not 
be so favourable some months hence, he will put his prices 
accordingly. Personally, I have found that no advantage is 
gained in the majority of cases by letting tenders for longer 
than one year. Merchants cannot look forward with any 
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degree of certainty further than this period, and they take 
steps to cover themselves by putting up their prices when 
required to tender for a longer term. On the other hand, a 
lot of things may happen in two or three years, and you will 
perhaps find, if you have let a contract for such a term, that 
at the end of it, owing to a falling market, you have to pay 
much more than you could buy at in the open market. 

Purchases in the Open Market. 

We have seen in discussing the system of purchasing under 
contract, that there are classes of material which should not 
be contracted for, but which should be bought in the open 
market as required or when the market is favourable. The^e 
were divided into two classes, viz. : — 

1. Articles with a fluctuating value. 

2. Articles not much in demand. 

Reasons were adduced whereby it was shown that it is best 
to purchase the former when the market is favourable and to 
lay in a stock ; and to purchase the latter as required. 

In many cases where the financial arrangements with 
regard to stores are of a flexible nature and a free hand is given 
to a Purchasing Officer to purchase to the best advantage for 
his department, a good deal of money could be saved by a 
careful and competent man in buying most articles in the open 
market when it was favourable and laying up a stock. How- 
ever, it is not often that the financial arrangements of a railway 
administration will stand the storing up of stocks like this for 
a rainy day, as it requires the carrying of larger stocks which 
means too much money lying idle. Furthermore, the heads 
of the administration are always chary of giving practically 
unlimited authority like this to one of their staff, and rightly so, 
for the position could be easily abused and the administration 
landed in a financial muddle. 

Purchasing well and economically in the open market is an 
art only gained by experience ; and no rules can be laid down 
for the guidance of any one who may be called upon to do 
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this work. Of course, the Purchasing Officer must know his 
market thoroughly and buy when that market is favourable. 
He must also buy the article required at the cheapest rate 
that he can, and when we have said this, there is very little else 
to say. 

The knowledge of the market can only be acquired by 
experience and by a system of tactful inquiry. It is always 
a good plan to be on good terms with the merchants without 
committing yourself in any way, as by so doing you acquire 
information that it would be otherwise impossible to get. 
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PART IV.— THE STOREKEEPING 

DEPARTMENT. 



CHAPTER X. 
STORE BUILDINGS. 

The provision of suitable store buildings is one of consider- 
able importance. Much labour is frequently lost through the 
buildings not being of the most suitable kind. Probably the 
architect has copied previously built structures which are not 
suitable, and not having the advantage of a practical store- 
keeper's experience, he innocently perpetuates errors that are 
a source of much subsequent inconvenience. It is with a view 
to stating what I consider the most suitable kind of buildings for 
the custody of various kinds of stores that I write this chapter. 

For the purpose of discussing the buildings for storage, 
railway material may be divided roughly into : (i) Light 
general stores ; (2) heavy general stores ; (3) iron, steel and 
other metal bars and pipes ; (4) lime and cement ; (5) oil ; 
(6) forage ; (7) timber ; (8) cellar goods ; (9) stationery ; (10) 
catering and provisions; (11) coal; (12) loco, spare parts. 
These practically include everything that requires housing. 
Many classes of stores, including rails, sleepers, baulk-timber, 
etc., come to no harm by being stored in the open air ; but 
this matter will be dealt with more fully elsewhere. 

I. General Store. — The first building to receive notice will 
be the general store, in which are to be placed the general 
ironmongery, etc., in fact, all the lighter articles required to be 
stocked for railway requirements. Usually, a plain rectangular 
two-storied building varying in size according to requirements 
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is provided for this purpose. Personally, I do not hold with 
two-storied buildings for storage purposes, unless it is a 
question of not having enough room. Generally there is no 
reason to build railway stores too near the town where land is 
so valuable, consequently there being sufficient space, I think it 
is a much more economical method in building construction to 
have only one story and put the additional space on the end of 
the building, and making a one-storied building, say 120 feet 
by 30 feet, rather than a two-storied building, 60 feet by 
30 feet. My reasons for this are two-fold. Firstly, material 
that has to be carried upstairs when unloaded and downstairs 
when loaded, naturally takes more time than if the same 
material has not to go upstairs at all. Naturally, this is self- 
evident. Secondly, in building construction, when a house is 
built in two stories, the whole framework has to be much 
stronger throughout, and although in one-story buildings more 
iron is required in the roof, the ligKter framework more than 
compensates for the extra cost in other directions. However, 
even were this not the case, the added convenience in handling 
would pay for that many times over in the course of a year. 
Let me state here that anything in reason must always give 
place to convenience in handling in connection with the 
storage of material, no matter what class it may be, whether 
railway or otherwise. Of course, where land is expensive, the 
many storied building must be used, but in all cases where the 
land is cheap and there is plenty of room, my advice is to 
keep to one story. An extra reason in support of the one- 
story building is in connection with fire. A fire in a long 
one-story building is far easier to cope with than a fire in a two 
or more story building. I do not intend going into archi- 
tectural questions in this book, except that the building should 
be only on plain architectural lines, and the ground floor level 
should be the same as the truck floor level. With rei^ard to 
furnishings in the way of fixtures, provision is necessary for 
counters, shelving, hooks, etc. ; but these matters will be dealt 
with later on in this part of the book. 

To give any idea of the size of floor-space required is 
rather difficult, and could be only accurately gauged by 
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examination of the class and value of the material, the 
number of miles of line to be supplied, and amount of stock 
likely to be carried. This must, therefore, be left as a matter 
for consideration according to the facts of each particular case. 
However, as a rough guide, I may say that the ratio between 
mileage of railway to be served, and the value of stores to be 
carried, is i mile to icx)/. worth, and the ratio of value of stores 
to floor-space (in square feet) required is 5/. worth to i square 
foot. Therefore, for each 100 miles of line, there should be 
io,ocX)/. worth of stores in hand, and the floor-space necessary 
would be 2000 square feet. These figures must be taken as 
very approximate, and each case should be decided on its 
own particular merits. 

2. Building for Heavy General Stores. — Much of the ma- 
terial comprised under heavy general stores does not require to 
be housed at all, or if housed, requires only a shelter to keep 
off the rain. The best provision to make for such is to erect 
a roof over a loading bank. Being heavy, as a rule, they do 
not require to be kept under lock and key, so long as the 
whole store yard is fenced in. An alternative method is to 
erect a long lean-to building along a loading bank to house 
that portion of these particular stores that require protection 
from the wet. In the case of the roof, the sides would of 
course be open, and in the case of the lean-to buildings there 
is no necessity to close in the fronts. It will be found that it 
is advisable to keep heavy weights at truck floor level for ease 
in handling ; but this question is more fully dealt with else- 
where. This is why it is advisable to build a loading bank 
and then erect your shelter thereon. The open sides of the 
roof or lean-to allow of a crane being worked, and this again 
is a point gained in economical handling. There is no 
necessity for covering in the whole of the loading bank, only 
such portion of it as may be required. 

3. Iron and Steel Racks. — The next building for considera- 
tion is the iron and steel rack, which, as a rule, requires a 
separate building owing to the particular construction neces- 
sary. The main points in this are as follows : the ground 
floor level should, like all other buildings for storage purposes, 
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be the same as the truck floor level. This is for convenience 
and economy in handling, and will be dealt with more fully 
under the head of stevedoring. Next, the highest rack 
should not be more than six or seven feet from the ground 
floor level, for the same reason as the last. The foundations 
must be of exceptional strength owing to the weight they 
will be called upon to carry. So also must be the fixtures for 
carrying the bars. In my experience, I have seen very few 
iron racks made sufficiently strong to carry the weight that 
has been put in them, so it is well, I think, to err on the safe 
side on the score of strength. This building need not be 
higher than 8 feet from ground floor to the eaves, and in 
width need not exceed 25 feet, as not many stock sizes of 
iron exceed 20 feet in length. The pigeon holes should vary 
in size, small on the top of the rack and large oh the bottom 
for the small and large sizes of iron respectively. Rollers are 
not required on the bearing parts of the pigeon holes, as they 
get dinted immediately and will not revolve, and even if they 
did that would be of no assistance in handling iron. Iron, 
steel, and other metal plates should be kept in this rack, they 
requiring special fixtures for storage purposes, which will be 
discussed when fixtures generally are dealt with later on. 
That part under the fixtures for bars need not be floored. 

On account of the propensity iron racks have of sinking in 
parts owing to the weight, the doors get jambed. If doors 
are necessary, and in many cases I am inclined to think they 
are not, then the whole framework of the building must be 
made extra strong and any amount of play left, or else the 
doors and their working must be made independent of the 
framework. 

4. Lime and Cement Shed, — Owing to the nature of lime, 
and its property of setting fire to other things through spon- 
taneous combustion, it must be stored in a separate detached 
building. There are other substances that may be conveni- 
ently stored in the same building, and the chief one is cement. 
It is convenient to have these two substances stored together 
as they are invariably issued together. They both have a 
tendency to break the packages in which they lie, the. one 
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owing to its expansive properties, and the other on account 
of its weight, and consequently they are dirty substances to 
handle, and when stored with other articles they will make a 
litter over everything. 

In construction, a plain rectangular building with a floor 
is perhaps the most suitable. The difficulty with regard to 
having the material stored at truck floor level can generally 
be got over by putting this particular building on a slight 
eminence, if there is one about, otherwise it is perhaps better 
to " make the foundations good " up to truck floor level. A 
made floor could be done without very well, if the foundations 
are fairly solid, otherwise a cement floor is perhaps the best. 
A wooden floor should not be put in unless there is absolutely 
no chance of it getting damp, and in the same way care should 
be taken that the cement floor, if one should be put in, does 
not " sweat," or otherwise get damp. 

Special care must be exercised in the construction of this 
building throughout, so that no water, or damp from any 
source whatever can get in and touch either the lime or 
cement, as both lose their virtue if they get wet. The 
" making good " the foundations up to truck floor level 
reduces the liability to dampness, as well as being a conveni- 
ence in handling ; so where the configuration of the ground 
does not admit of building this structure on an eminence, it 
is perhaps just as well to do this, leaving out the cement floor, 
if economy demands it. Another point can be conveniently 
mentioned here with regard to cement floors in connection 
with cement, and that is, their rigidity has a tendency to 
break up the casks in handling. An earth floor having more 
give, preserves the casks better, as, owing to their weight, 
they will burst sometimes, no matter how careful you may be 
in the handling. A way out of the difficulty may be found in 
cementing that part of the floor which will be set apart for 
the storage of lime, and not cementing the part where the 
cement is stored. All these points may be small in them- 
selves, but they all demand some consideration at the hands 
of the .architect 

The usual plain rectangular building is suitable for this 
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particular purpose, and need not be higher than 8 feet to the 
eaves, as there is no necessity for packing heavy stuff like lime 
and cement up to any height above the floor. 

5. Oil Store, — Similarly to lime, oil requires a special 
building away from the others, owing to the inflammable nature 
of some of its species, and also because of its " messy " char- 
acter. Contrary to most other material, it is desirable in this 
case not to have a wood or cement floor, and a certain damp- 
ness about the floor and building will rather be an advantage 
than otherwise. Like cement in casks, oil has the same, or 
even greater propensity for leaking, if the casks are dumped 
even very lightly on a hard floor. Then again, when they do 
leak they make a wood or cement floor so slippery that it is 
difficult to work on. It is far more desirable to have a loose 
earth floor, and then the oil has a chance of being absorbed, 
and also it saves the casks from getting " sprung.'* Of course, 
both these matters can be obviated by putting sawdust or 
some such material on a wooden or cement floor ; but why 
have a floor at all, and incur unnecessary expense, when it 
can just as well be done without ? 

Again, this building, like all the others, must have the 
foundations made good to truck floor level, and need not be 
very high to the eaves. Provision should be made to keep 
the store as cool as possible, well ventilated, also damp, as the 
heat when accompanied with dryness will cause the oil casks 
to leak, and if not well ventilated, they will be inclined to rot. 
Care should be exercised in the construction, so that spon- 
taneous combustion in some of the more inflammable oils is 
not encouraged. 

6. Forage Store, — This building requires but little special 
mention. Again, the plain rectangular building is the most 
suitable, only it is desirable that it be higher from ground 
floor to the eaves, as much of the material which will be stored 
in it is more inclined to be bulky than heavy, and as such, can 
conveniently be stored much higher toward the roof. Of 
course, forage varies in its nature according to the country you 
may be making the buildings for, and this must be taken into 
consideration. In one country, probably forage will consist of 
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oats, chaff, bran, etc., all in sacks, and then again in another 
country compressed hay and such like may be more used. 
In the one case, a slightly different building would be required 
to what would be suitable in another case. 

7. Timber Shed, — The main desideratum in the timber 
shed is a roof to keep the rain and sun off, so that the timber 
to be protected shall not get wet, and in the drying, warp. 
Apart from that, timber requires. all the sun and air it can get 
so that it may get seasoned. All that is required in a timber 
shed is a framework with a roof No sides need be provided, 
or if they are, they should be made grating fashion. The 
eaves of the roof should overhang a good deal so as to take 
away the drip. In the case of accommodation for fancy and 
expensive woods, a part of one end of the timber shed could 
be enclosed. 

The necessity for having the timber shed on truck floor 
level is not so pronounced as in the case of the others for the 
following reasons. Most of the scantlings that are put in the 
timber racks are light, and can almost as easily be handled 
from the ground as at truck level. Again, timber that finds 
its way into racks is mostly for carriage building and cabinet 
making, and as such the rack should be placed as near as 
possible to the carpenter's shop, so that timber could be drawn 
as required. In a case like this, reloading into trucks would 
not be required, owing to the nature of the case. With regard 
to that class of timber which in most cases will be baulk 
timber and timber for building purposes, and which would be 
required to be reloaded into trucks, the best provision to make 
for such is to have a long stage or loading bank at truck floor 
level, running alongside the rails. Most of such timber would 
come to no harm if left in the open, but if a protection was 
considered necessary a roof or shelter could be erected to pro- 
tect the whole stage or such part of it as was required. 

8. Underground Chamber for Rubber Goods^ etc, — This 
may be briefly noted here. Rubber goods should be kept in 
a dark chamber and in a cool place. Consequently, a cellar 
under the general store is very suitable. So long as provision 
is made to secure the place being dark and cool and dry. 
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nothing further need be said about it, as it does not require a 
separate building. 

9. Stationery Stores, — If you have a two-storied building 
already built, and want to use it to the best advantage, my 
advice is to make it into a stationery store, if size and other 
conditions are suitable. In the case of a stationery store, it 
is a question whether a two or one storied building is the 
more suitable. Strong as is my prejudice in favour of having 
all one-storied buildings for stores, I am yet inclined to favour 
a two-storied building for a stationery store if there is enough 
stationery stocked to necessitate the extra floor space provided 
by a second flat. The question of ease in handling does not 
bulk so largely with stationery as with other goods, as most 
of the stock is light and easily carried. Furthermore, the 
nature of stationery requires that much shelving and floor 
space be provided for its storage, and such can be provided in 
a more compact form in a two-storied building. The gain, 
however, is very slight, and I am rather inclined to favour the 
building of all one-story buildings to retain the symmetry of 
the buildings in the storeyard. It is not often that such a 
large stock of stationery is carried to necessitate the use of 
two flats unless it be a central store for a very large railway 
system. 

With regard to the construction of the building, a plain 
rectangular is the most economical and suitable. The only 
thing needing special mention is the making provision for 
plenty of light. Of course, many fixtures in the way of 
shelving and cupboards are required, but these will be treated 
later on under " fixtures generally." 

10. Catering and Provisions, — This matter requires but 
little attention, as any plain building would be suitable. An 
ordinary rectangular building built on the usual scale would 
suit if no other building is available. In case it is deemed inad- 
visible to erect a special building, a portion of the general store 
could be set apart for this stock if there was plenty of room. 

11. Coal, — This is not, as a rule, stocked under the Stores 
Department charge, but alongside the locomotive engine sheds, 
the Stores Department merely doing the acccounting part. 
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Nevertheless, a brief mention of coal bins and coal stages will 
not be out of place here. Coal bins on ground level, though 
much used, cannot be called up-to-date appliances. They are 
frequently made by sticking second-hand sleepers in the 
ground end up, say 3 feet in the ground and 5 feet above, and 
close together. They make a very suitable coal bin, which can 
be made any shape required. A second-hand railway rail run 
round and spiked on to the sleepers makes a very strong job 
as well as protecting it from bumps from the outside. The 
objection to coals bins on ground level is the ever-recurring 
one of the waste of labour in throwing down material to a 
lower level that has to be again raised to that level. A coal 
stage made up to the level of the top of the engine tender is a 
much more up-to-date appliance, but even that can be 
improved upon by building a line on a higher plane than the 
tender, and running the trucks thereon and discharging their 
coal into the tenders by means of a hopper. In the case of 
coal that must be off-loaded and stored, this could be run into 
fixed hoppers attached to the stage, to be drawn upon as 
required. 

Coal does not require any covering from the wet. Of 
course it does get disintregrated by the weather, but all the 
damage that is done between the time of stocking and using 
does not hurt it much. 

12. Store for Locomotive Spare Parts, — This is required 
where there is a large stock of these in hand, but the building 
itself needs no special mention. 

Some General Features. 

I have dealt in detail with every kind of store building 
that I consider it necessary to discuss ; but on no account 
must my remarks lead anyone to accept all what I have said 
as a stereotyped system of stores buildings. I must lay 
special emphasis on the fact that each case must be dealt with 
on its own merits. I am only trying, in devising a general 
scheme of stores buildings, to call attention to every point that 
I can call to mind that would be a guide to anyone placed in 

G 
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the position of having to provide stores buildings for a railway 
system. I do not want anyone to be led away with the idea 
that all the buildings I have mentioned are necessary. For 
instance, the forage shed may not be required owing to there 
being no forage to store, or not enough to necessitate the 
provision of a separate building. In the same way with the 
lime and cement shed, I am of the opinion that it is unadvis- 
able, except under exceptional circumstances, to stock much 
lime (or cement either for that matter) if you can go into the 
market and buy as required. In such a case, therefore, no 
lime and cement store is required, for even if cement has to 
be stored, it would come to no hurt if stored under the shelter 
for protecting building timber as mentioned above, or in some 
other store. The first thing in deciding what stores buildings 
are necessary, is to consider what you have to stock, owing to 
variations of market prices, or market shortages, and the 
peculiar conditions generally of the market in the place where 
you are building the stores. 

Before proceeding to discuss the placing of the stores 
buildings in the stores yard, there are two or three points in 
the construction of store buildings generally, that require a 
little attention before proceeding. 

The first is, that the floors of all store buildings should be, 
as far as may be possible, coincident with the floor level of 
the rolling stock. In the economical handling of goods too 
much stress cannot be laid on this point It is a scandalous 
waste of time and energy to lift a package, especially if it be 
a heavy one, from the truck down to the ground level, if at 
any future time such package has again to be lifted up to 
truck floor level. The question of expense does not bulk 
largely in the case, as the floor is required in any case, 
and of the same strength. The only additional things 
required are the piles of the building to be thirty inches 
larger, and a few weather-boards extra. 

In the case of stores already built on ground floor level, 
means could be devised whereby the truck may be lowered 
to ground floor level when being loaded or unloaded, and 
raised again when ready again for the road. This would not 
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be a hard matter to arrange, as it could be done by means of 
an hydraulic lift, provision being made for a break in the 
continuity of the railway track, as in the case of a weigh- 
bridge. 

The second is, that sufficient doors be provided, so that 
the necessity of making too long a trip from the place of 
stowage to the door and truck, may be obviated as far as pos- 
sible. This means that no place of stowage should be too far 
from a door at which it can be loaded into a truck. A third 
point with regard to doors is that they should be made fairly 
large, and made on the sliding principle. Further, they should 
be hung, in every case where possible, outside the building 
and not inside. 

The fourth is, to provide ample platform accommodation 
at the doors, as a stage to work on. In the case of doors on 
a long store, opening out on to the same line of rails, it is very 
desirable to have a running platform the whole length of the 
building outside, so that in case of a block in the traffic, 
or where moving the trucks along entails too much labour, 
material could be wheeled to any particular truck without 
difficulty. Even when the platform cannot be provided, it is 
desirable that a space of six or eight feet should intervene 
between the side of the truck, and the side of the building. 

The fifth is, the provision of overhanging eaves in countries 
where the unloading and loading of trucks is liable to be inter- 
rupted by rain showers. When built with the original build- 
ing, these eaves do not unduly inflate the cost of the buildings, 
and are a great safeguard where there is much loading and 
unloading to be done. 

The sixth is, in considering the enlargement of a building, 
either practically, or enlarging from plans of a smaller build- 
ing, it is always desirable to put the extra space required, 
longitudinally, or on the end of the building in a line with the 
rails, rather than laterally, or putting it on the back of the 
building away from the rails. This is again on account of 
the long haulage from stowage place to truck. It is far easier 
to move the truck along to another door and load, than to 
haul from the back of the building. 

G 2 
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The seventh is, to provide sufficient ventilation and light. 
These are things that one would think would be provided in 
any case ; but I have often found that inadequate provision 
is made for both, especially with regard to light. 
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Part IV.— THE STOREKEEPING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE STORE 
BUILDINGS AND THE STORE YARD. 

This matter is largely dependent on the following questions, 
viz. : — 

1. The site fixed upon. 

2. The quantity and nature of the stock to be kept. 

3. The area, shape, and surface configuration of the 

plot of ground available for stores purposes. 

In treating this subject, it would be useless for me to go 
into particular cases and discuss each in detail, so I will 
continue the course I have adopted right through and discuss 
a model scheme for a large railway system. By doing this, 
I have an opportunity of discussing all points, and it is an 
easy matter for anyone to cut down the scheme of buildings 
to suit the particular requirements of the railway in question, 
or to arrange the scheme of buildings to suit any particular 
piece of ground. 

The Fixing of the Site. 

In fixing on a site for Central Stores where the bulk stocks 
are to be kept, we have to pick out one as near as may be to 
the source of supply, i.e. as near as possible to the town where 
the bulk of the purchases are made and delivered. This will 
generally be some central town, probably the same place as 
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the seat of the Administration Offices, as mentioned above. 
There is, however, another important factor, and that is the 
consideration of where the bulk of the supplies have to be 
sent to. This will generally be found to be the large Central 
Repairing and Construction Workshops. When these are 
situated at or near the central town mentioned above, it is 
always advisable to fix on your site alongside those workshops. 
The reasons for this are two-fold : (i) By putting your stores 
there it does away with the necessity of building sub-stores at 
those workshops, or at least does away with the necessity of 
having more than a very small sub-store. (I have mentioned 
elsewhere that it is an important point to have stores in hand 
situated close to the spot where they are required for use, and 
consequently there would be the necessity of some arrange- 
ments being made for stores at those workshops.) The 
selection of a site for central repairing and construction work- 
shops is not included in the scope of the present work ; but I 
may mention here that it is governed by many of the same 
factors as the selection of a site for the Central Stores ; hence 
we will generally find these two situated close together, and it 
is economical management in having them thus. 

(2) In selecting a site for sub-stores, we must be governed 
by the requirements of tlie departments to be supplied, as I 
have mentioned above. As a rule it will be convenient, as in 
the case of the Central Stores and Central Workshops, to have 
the Sub-Stores alongside the Sub- Workshops. The require- 
ments of the Traffic Department are satisfied, as far as stores 
are concerned, by having the store depot centrally situated so 
that stores may be sent to any station without delay. In the 
same way the requirements of the Maintenance are satisfied, 
as those stores required for building purposes must be sent 
out as required along the line, and if they have workshops of 
any importance they will invariably be found in the adminis- 
trative centre. So also is this the case with locomotive 
running stores, consequently we find that the selection of a 
site for sub-stores is governed by the situation of the repairing 
workshops. 

Having selected the town where the stores are to be 
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situated, the next question is the more local one of selecting a 
plot of ground on which to place the buildings and arrange 
the yard. We have decided that, if possible, this plot of 
ground shall be contiguous to the workshop yard, so we must 
pick out a site bearing that in mind, and also the area of the 
available ground and the convenience of its situation. By this 
latter I mean that it must be so situated that it is conveniently 
approachable on the one hand by railway sidings for the 
receipt and discharge of material coming and going in trucks, 
and on the other, by local tradesmen's vehicles loading 
and discharging material coming and going by horse vehicle. 
All these are questions of some nicety and require a good 
deal of consideration, for the selection of a site is really one 
of much importance, for on it depends the quick and eco- 
nomical handling of the goods. 

It is impossible for me to lay down any set rules in addition 
to the above to guide anyone in the selection of a site, as every- 
thing depends on the particular case. Of course, care must be 
exercised to secure a piece of ground of convenient shape and 
area, and it must be also borne in mind that possibly later on 
extensions will be found necessary, and provision should be 
made to secure a plot of ground large enough to allow for this. 
It would be far better to select a site a little distance away 
from the Workshops, if there is any chance of being cramped 
for room. The only other matter for brief notice is the configu- 
ration of the ground, whether it is suitable or otherwise for 
economical building construction. 

To recapitulate, therefore, the selection of a site is depen- 
dent on the following main factors, viz. : — 

1. Contiguity to the largest source of supply. 

2. Contiguity to the largest source of demand. 

3. Central situation. 

4. Convenience of situation for the receipt and delivery 
of goods arriving and departing by both rail and road. 

5. Area and shape of the ground for the economical 
handling of the goods and for extension purposes if necessary. 

6. Configuration of the ground for the purpose of economi- 
cal building construction. 
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The Quantity and Nature of Stock. 

Firstly^ as to the quantity of the stock. In the preceding 
chapter, I dealt with some twelve classes of stores which as a 
rule require stowage in separate buildings. Much, therefore, 
depends on how much or little, or whether there is any at all, 
of these particular stores to be stocked. Only in exceptional 
cases would the whole of these buildings be required. For 
instance, lime may be obtainable on prompt delivery from 
manufacturers and at a uniform rate. In such a case it would 
be very unwise to stock lime at all, for it could be ordered as 
required ; and unnecessary handling, and the expense and 
damage and waste attendant thereon, would be avoided. 
Similarly with cement, if prompt delivery at a uniform rate 
can be obtained, then why go to the expense of putting up 
stores, when you can make the merchant your storekeeper? 
Again, there may be no Cartage Department necessitating the 
stocking of forage for draught animals, so that building would 
be unnecessary. 

Departmental catering may not be included in the policy 
of the particular administration under review, so there would 
be no necessity for that store. 

Then again, such small stocks of lime and forage and pro- 
visions may be kept, that it is totally out of the question to 
provide separate buildings for them. In such a case, arrange- 
ments should be made as would meet the individual circum- 
stances. The carrying of a fairly large stock of these articles 
is necessary before separate buildings are at all justified. 

Secondly^ as to the nature of the stock. When the stock 
required to be stowed is for Locomotive Department require- 
ments, it stands to reason that the buildings required may or 
may not be suitable for the stowage of Maintenance stocks 
and vice-versd. That is to say, the nature of the stock is a 
governing factor in determining the suitability or otherwise of 
a building for the stowage of that particular stock. For 
instance, Maintenance stock includes much timber and building 
material which are, in the case of the timber, bulky but light. 
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while Locomotive stock includes a large proportion of loco- 
motive spares, which are heavy and not bulky. Each class of 
material requires different stowage, and a building suitable 
for some kinds of stock is not suitable for others. 

We can now see the necessity of so arranging store 
buildings that they are as near as may be convenient to the 
workshop where the material is to be used. For instance, it 
is very desirable that the timber for carriage building should 
be as near as possible to the Carriage-building Shop ; hence 
the most convenient place for the Timber Rack in the arrange- 
ment of stores buildings is over against that Shop. In similar 
manner the Iron and Steel Rack should be alongside the 
Blacksmith's Shop; the Oils and Paint Store alongside the 
Painter's Shop ; the Locomotive Spare Parts Store next the 
Fitter's Shop ; and so on. It is, however, well nigh impossible 
to carry out this method in its entirety, having due regard to 
the compactness of the stores yard ; but wherever it can be 
arranged these points should be given effect to. 

Under some circumstances it is good policy to have some 
stores for Maintenance requirements and some for Locomotive 
requirements, and so on, and have them placed where most 
suitable to supply those requirements. This is a great con- 
venience to those Departments ; but it is inconvenient to the 
Stores Department. However, the accounting for all " Stores 
in Hand," wherever situated, must be left in the hands of the 
Stores Department, who must be held responsible for them. 
The giving of the custody of " Stores in Hand " into the charge 
of any of the other departments has always been in my experi- 
ence, attended with disastrous results ; the usual result being 
that these Departments always start to "juggle" the stock 
either to adjust estimates or for some other reason. Endless 
confusion is the inevitable result of this policy, and it should 
never be attempted. The only way to meet the requisitioning 
departments half way in this matter is to give them quasi- 
charge of the material, and making them account to the Stores 
Department, which is held responsible for periodical inspection, 
and for the inclusion of that material with the other stores in 
hand. 
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There are certain kinds of material that are conveniently 
dealt with in this manner, and they are, among others, rails 
and fastenings, sleepers, and bridge timber in the Maintenance 
Department, and coal in the Locomotive Department 

The Area, Shape, and Surface Configuration 

OF THE Site. 

I mentioned these factors above in the consideration of 
the selection of a site for a store yard ; but they require a 
little more attention under a different aspect. 

The area required will of course vary according to the 
amount of stores stocked. It is always as well to allow plenty 
of room both for present requirenaents and for future possible 
extensions. When stores are crowded much together it always 
adds to the inconvenience, and hence the cost of handling. 
Plenty of room should be allowed for carts to turn round, and 
for the working of cranes and such-like appliances. It is a 
hard matter to say what the ratio of value to acreage should be, 
but for a rough estimate, I would say about 2 acres for every 
50,000/. worth of stock. This is taking the stock as a mixed 
lot of timber, rails, etc., and including sidings and the ground 
on which buildings are erected, in the acreage. 

As regards the shape, it is as well to make it either rect- 
angular or square, but the buildings and yard may be laid out 
in any shape according to the plot of ground, although either 
of the two shapes mentioned lends itself to the most economical 
arrangement, and of these the former arrangement, in my 
opinion, is the better. These matters will be the easier grasped 
by looking at the plan for a model stores yard given subse- 
quently in this chapter. 

The configuration of the surface of the ground is naturally 
an important matter when we come to consider economical 
building construction as applied to store buildings. It is very 
necessary in the first place that the site be fairly level, i.e. it 
would not be advisable to select a site on sloping ground, for 
in such a case foundations would be costly to make good, and 
sidings would be costly to put in and the ground would not 
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lend itself to help in the economical handling of goods. 
However, as long as the whole area is somewhere about level, 
a few lumps and hollows will not affect the matter much, and 
if these latter are so placed that you can make use of the 
natural surface of the ground to assist in making loading banks, 
it will be rather an advantage than otherwise. I mean by this 
that if there is a natural mound that can be utilised as part of 
a loading bank or part of the foundations of any of the build- 
ings that have to be " made good " to truck floor level, it is as 
good as flying in the face of Providence not to take advantage 
of such, where everything else can be suitably arranged. 

The ground should be suitable for arranging railway 
sidings, and on this account it must be such that it will not 
cost too much to put sidings in. It is as well to arrange that 
the sidings run right through the store yard, if possible, so 
that trucks can come in one end, and get loaded or unloaded 
as the case may be, and go out the other end when dealt with. 
It is a great mistake to have sidings so constructed that a 
loaded truck gets obstructed in any way so as to cause incon- 
venience in shunting ; and to avoid this kind of thing as much 
as possible, it is as well to have a " through siding " where such 
can be arranged, rather than to have a " back shunt." Two 
openings will always facilitate the shunting arrangements in a 
railway yard. 

With regard to the ground itself, probably very little choice 
will be offered ; but it is always better that the ground should 
be hard rather than soft. This will make better foundations 
for the buildings and sidings, and it will not be liable to get 
cut up so much by the traffic of vehicles and such like. 

Model Store Yards. 

Having now cleared the way, so to speak, we are in a better 
position to lay out a model store yard. 

There is practically no limit to the arrangement of buildings 
and store yards. I give three plans of possible arrangements. 
The first is what I consider a suitable arrangement of large 
Central Stores in close proximity to the Central Workshops. 
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The second is intended to show an arrangement for smaller 
requirements, say for a large sub-store. This latter is th6 
arrangement that suits best for small store depots. Provision 
is made in it for almost everything that is in the large plan, 
but this arrangement can be cut down to one store without 
any trouble, by reducing the length of the loading stage on 
the one side, and reducing the number of buildings on the 
other side to the necessary requirements. This is shown in 
Plan III. I do not think any good purpose would be served 
by multiplying the plans or discussing other kinds of arrange- 
ments of which I admit there is an infinite variety, and many 
of them just as good perhaps as the plans I give. Rather 
would I leave it to each person who is intrusted to draw up a 
scheme of buildings to suit the local conditions, and content 
myself with mentioning a few facts in connection with the 
arrangement generally. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the buildings should 
be kept apart from one another as much as possible, so as to 
avoid a general conflagration if any one building should 
catch fire. 

The second, is to provide an adequate water-service with 
sufficient hydrants and hose and other fire appliances, so that 
a fire could be nipped in the bud, should one occur. 

The third, is to keep the lime and the inflammable oil in 
stores where they would do the least damage if they did catch 
fire. It is necessary to keep both away from the General and 
Stationery Stores and the light timber, and it is not always 
an easy matter, so to arrange that this be done. It is, 
perhaps, better to keep the more dangerous oils or the bulk 
of them away out of the stores yard altogether, and in a 
building by itself where it can do no harm if it does catch 
fire. The lime store is not a source of so much danger, and 
so long as it is kept dry there is not much to fear from it. 
With regard to the non-inflammable oils and liquids, they 

be kept with the paints, as there is no danger from them, 
e fourth, is that the Workshop Timber Rack, the Iron 
, and the Locomotive Spares Store, be respectively placed 

ear as possible to the Coach Building, the Blacksmith's 
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and the Fitter's Shops, if the Workshops be close by, and it 
can be so arranged 

The fifth, is to make the shunting arrangements as complete 
as possible. Two lines of rails are necessary, but if three can 
be had, then all the better. The value of the third line is very 
great, because in unloading you can run your empty trucks 
on to it, and in loading you can put your full trucks on to it, 
and then they can.go straight out of the yard without further 
shunting. Another use for the third line is for to run your 
crane on it. Of course, as mentioned above, the whole siding 
arrangements can be worked on back shunts, but when they 
are on the loop principle, and you have two entrances, that is 
an additional advantage. 

The sixth, is that provision be made for unloading and 
loading into horse vehicles, by providing doors and a horse 
roadway at the opposite side of the buildings to where the 
railway-borne goods arrive at. 

The seventh, is to provide a traverser if the yard be large 
enough to justify the expense, for in a crowded yard a 
traverser is much to be preferred to switches, as it does not 
take up so much room. 
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Part IV.— THE STOREKEEPING 

DEPARTMENT (continued). 




CHAPTER XII. 

STOREKEEPING: The Provision, Maintenance, 

Receipt, and Issue of Stock. 

Railway Storekeeping consists in the receipt, custody, and 
issue of the stores of a railway administration, and account- 
ing for the same ; also seeing that the stocks are kept up 
to an approved standard or value. In other words, the Store- 
keeper must receive the goods and material ordered by the 
Purchase Department, and must supply the requisitions pre- 
sented to him by the other departments, either from the 
stocks in his charge, or if he has no stock, by getting the 
material through the Purchase Department, and supplying. 
Furthermore, he must keep up a stock of stores, so that the 
wants of the departments may be the more readily supplied, 
and he must properly account for the stores committed to his 
charge, as well as see that they are properly housed and looked 
after. It is the duty of the whole Stores Department to 
supply the wants of the other departments in respect to 
stores, and in this process the part that the Storekeeper has 
to perform is to receive the orders from those departments, 
and arrange for the supply of the material and goods on their 
orders (or requisitions as they are more properly called). 
When he receives the " requisition " he proceeds to supply 
from his stock those items that can be so dealt with, and 
those items that he cannot supply he must call upon the 
Purchase Department (by presenting it with a requisition) 
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to purchase for him, to enable him in his 
Requisitioner. 

The duties of the Storekeeper may be divide! 
following, for the better treatment of them in detail : — 

1. The provision of a stock of stores, and the keeping 

of the stock up to an approved standard as to 
quantity. 

2. The receipt of the stores, and the accounting for 

same. 

3. The issue of the stores, and the accounting for same. 

4. The custody of the stores, and the accounting for 

same. 

These will be dealt with in the order named. 

The Provision of a Stock of Stores. 

Generally, a storekeeper on a working railway when the line 
is opened takes over certain stocks left by the Construction 
Department. These he must take an accurate account of, 
debit himself in his books with the same, and arrange^ for 
their proper custody. This, then, is the nucleus of his future 
stock. The material left over by a Construction Department 
is not of a nature to supply many of the wants of a working 
railway, so the Storekeeper must proceed to get in a stock of 
articles which he knows will be in demand. To give a list of 
these would necessitate the review of all items used by a 
railway, and that does not come within the scope of the 
present work. However, some general remarks will be of 
value here, because too much importance cannot be attached 
to the laying in of a proper stock of stores at the beginning. 
Many Stores Officials when required to lay in a stock would 
be rather inclined to be impetuous, and requisition for ma- 
terial that in after years would be found to be dead stock, 
although, perhaps, it would have been hard at the time to 
justify the exclusion of the material. 

It is a very good plan to go very slow in laying in a stock, 
and to work up stocks gradually, as you see the directions in 

H 
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which the wants of the departments show themselves. A 
plan often adopted by officials, not always of the Stores 
Department, as in many cases the ordering of a first stock 
of stores is left in other hands, is to get hold of trade lists, 
and start ordering, so many of this and so many of that, 
without having due regard to what the particular require- 
ments of the Railway may be. Much stock can be ordered 
in this manner with advantage by a practical man ; but the 
practice should be used with proper caution. Due note must 
be taken of the particular school of engineers who run the 
railway, as their wants might be entirely at variance with 
the wants of another school in regard to much of the material 
to be ordered. Of course, many articles it is quite safe to 
order, as they are used on all railway systems without excep- 
tion ; but then there are other classes of material which are 
not so universally used. Again, with regard to the sizes of 
articles that are bought by sizes, care should be taken to 
order the right sizes, for it has come under my observation 
that dead stock generally consists of useless sizes of tools and 
such like which have been ordered by some one without pay- 
ing proper attention to what are useful and usable sizes, and 
what are not. 

Perhaps the best method to follow, as far as may be pos- 
sible, is to watch the requisitions and keep up stocks of those 
articles and sizes of articles which are in demand. You cannot 
go far wrong then ; but care should be exercised that in doing 
this, no delay is caused in the supply of material, as the quick 
satisfaction of requisitions is of the very first importance in 
Railway Storekeeping. 

Another good plan in laying in a stock is to tactfully 
inquire from the working heads of the Departments what 
material they are likely to want ; but any lists supplied by 
such persons, or any request as to the stocking of certain 
articles by them should always be carefully scrutinised, as 
these men can often be accused of going back on their lists 
and sometimes leaving you with useless material. 

Early in the life of a railway administration, it should be 
the aim of the Stores Department to get the various depart- 
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ments to adopt standards ; that is to say, the Traffic Depart- 
ment should be asked to decide on the size and quality of 
*brooms, barrows, and all other articles in daily use by them, 
and the Locomotive and Maintenance likewise, with regard to 
the articles in common use by them. If this is done, the 
Stores Department can w'ith confidence lay in a stock of these 
articles of the approved pattern, knowing that the articles are 
what the departments themselves say they want While it is 
certainly the place of the Stores Department to bring to the 
notice of the other departments any new article that the ad- 
vance of knowledge has brought into the market, when they 
have come to know of such ; yet it must be remembered it is 
the department that uses an article that has the final decision 
as to what the pattern of that article shall be. Therefore, if 
any department has approved of a certain article, and the 
Stores, on the strength of that approval, have laid in a stock 
of that article, the latter can expect that due notice should be 
given them when it is sought to change the pattern, so that 
they can make arrangements to work off the stock of the old 
standard before getting a stock of the new. A Storekeeper 
should use every constitutional means to prevent his being left 
with stock which, through no fault of his, is on his hands as 
obsolete, and if it was on the representation of any Department 
that certain articles which have become obsolete, were stocked, 
he is justified in asking that some arrangement be come to 
whereby the obsolete stock is taken off his hands. Obsolete 
stock is what the Storekeeper should always avoid, for it takes 
up the room which might be occupied by good stock, and is a 
value on his books which, when his stock is limited to a certain 
figure, prevents him from having useful stock put in its place. 
Should any obsolete and useless stock be found at stock-taking, 
it is best that the Stores Controller's sanction be obtained for 
writing the whole lot off the books and carrying the value to 
'* profit and loss." In such a case it is necessary for the Stores 
Controller to apportion what blame, if any, is attachable to 
any one in his department, or in another department, and to 
take such steps as shall prevent a repetition of the mistake. 
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The Issue of the Stores. 

The receipt of goods into store, as I have said above, 
should always be accompanied by a detailed delivery-note, 
and in similar manner all goods leaving the store should be 
accompanied by a delivery-note also. This is self-evident, 
because if there is sufficient reason for requiring a delivery- 
note in all cases of goods received, then the Requisitioner is 
placed in exactly the same position with regard to the receipt 
of stores from the Storekeeper, as the Storekeeper is placed 
with regard to the receipt of stores from the Merchant. The 
Requisitioner has as much right to expect a note to accompany 
the goods, quoting his requisition and showing the price of 
the goods, as the Storekeeper has to expect a note from the 
merchant quoting the Purchase Department's order and 
showing the price. 

There is really very little requiring special mention under 
this head. Of course, there is the question of packing ; but 
this is a special art to be acquired only by experience, and I 
do not feel that I am expert enough ip the matter to lay down 
rules as to how it should be done — even if the art could be . 
reduced to rule. Those who have not studied and practised 
this art can only content themselves with the fact of knowing 
when articles are well packed and when they are not, and in 
this position I find myself, and there we will have to leave it. 
The guiding principles in good packing are: (i) so to pack 
articles that they take up the least possible space, and (2) to 
pack them more securely than is required to take them safely 
to their journey's end, so as they are able to meet special 
unforeseen mishaps if they are so unfortunate to meet such. 

Another question is the despatch of goods. Economical 
transport is not secured by sending one article now and 
another again, but rather by sending a larger consignment by 
delaying the despatch of articles for a day or two, where such 
delay is not likely to cause inconvenience to the Requisitioner. 
However, this is a method to be used with due caution, as the 
Storekeeper is not always in a position to know that the delay 
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in sending particular articles will not inconvenience the 
Requisitioner, and I personally favour the practice of sending 
out articles immediately it is possible so to do. By such a 
method you get things out of the way, and by keeping things 
back you generally cause confusion and possible delay. 

The only question now left for consideration under the 
heading of storekeeping is the " custody of the stores and the 
accounting for same," and as the discussion of such will be 
lengthy, it will be advisable to devote a separate chapter to it. 
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PART IV.— THE STOREKEEPING 
DEPARTMENT {concluded). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

STOREKEEPING— r^«/. Custody, Stowage, Fixtures, 
Arrangement, Depots, Tools and Appliances. 

Besides the receipt and issue of the stores there is still left 
the very important question of the custody of the material. 
If the Storekeeper only received the requisitions and then 
handed a list on to the Purchase Department for supply, his 
existence as Storekeeper would not be justified, for he would 
only be a receiving agent. He must keep a stock of stores so 
that most of the wants of the Requisitioner can be supplied 
immediately without the necessity of going to the market to 
buy. In the last chapter we dealt with the provision of a stock 
of stores, and its maintenance up to a certain limit, and the 
question now before us is to see to its stowage. 

While, perhaps the large majority of articles require no 
special stowage more than shelves whereon to put them, there 
are many articles which require special accommodation, and 
fixtures have to be provided for their reception and custody. 

Stowage Generally. 

However, before going into the question of the stowage of 
these special articles, a word or two on the custody of stores 
in general will perhaps be advantageous. The predominant 
idea in stowing away goods for subsequent delivery out of 
stores in small quantities, should be to place articles so that 
they can conveniently be dealt out as occasion requires. It 
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would obviously be a bad policy to throw all the stores 
"higgledy-piggledy" about the store floor, so that when a 
particular article is required, perhaps a dozen other articles 
have to be moved before it can be got at. It is necessary to 
have the stores stowed in order, and passage ways for ingress 
and egress arranged. No two classes of articles should be 
mixed up ; but each class of article should have its own proper 
place, apart from the others, and so placed that immediately it 
is required, nothing further is necessary than to fetch it away. 
Different sizes of the same article should in like manner be 
kept apart. This brings us to see the necessity of providing 
fixtures of the more general description such as shelves, with 
compartments, boarded off in pigeon-hole fashion. These can 
be arranged very easily around the side of the building, and 
should be of varying sizes and depths to suit the various kinds 
of articles. Generally speaking, the large compartments 
should be at the bottom, and made strong to accommodate 
the heavier and larger articles, and the smaller ones above, for 
the smaller and lighter articles. Unless shortness of room is 
of " the essence of the case *' as the lawyers say, it is not advan- 
tageous to have the shelves right up to the ceiling because of 
their awkwardness to get at. Having provided the shelves 
around the building or such part of it as may be found neces- 
sary, there is always a large amount of floor space in the 
centre of the store which is not utilised to the best advantage, 
unless more shelves or fixtures are erected for the reception 
of the goods. They should run in parallel lines to the sides 
of the building, and with spaces between wide enough to run 
a loaded sack barrow along. These aisles (as we may call 
them) should always run lengthways with the building, as they 
are more easily lighted that way, in a rectangular building, and 
provide a more expeditious mode of running goods to the exit. 
It is never desirable to arrange more than half of a build- 
ing with shelves and fixtures in the manner explained above, 
as no provision would be then made for goods in bales and 
cases arid sacks which constitute as much, if not more, of the 
stock than articles which have to be accommodated on shelves 
— that is to say, as far as bulk is concerned. As to the stowage 
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of these latter in a rectangular building, one half or end of the 
store should be left without fixtures of any kind and the bales 
and cases and bags stowed on either side of one or more main 
or central aisles. In many cases branch aisles from the main 
ones will be necessary ; but these matters can only be arranged 
according to the class of stock. It is very important that in 
putting articles away into stock the quantity or weight and 
contents should be marked on the packages, so that there 
would be no difficulty in seeing at a glance what each package 
contains. Furthermore, as far as possible, it should be arranged 
that no two articles should be stowed in such a manner that 
one of them has to be removed before the other can be got at. 
Especially is this so in the case of heavy articles ; it does not 
matter quite so much with light ones, so long as one package 
does not obscure the other, and make it possible that it be 
overlooked. 

Another important reason why all packages should be 
marked and easily get-at-able without moving other packages 
is to save time and trouble when stock has to be taken. 

Naming and Pricing of Stores. 

To facilitate accounting, I think it highly desirable that 
the articles in the store should be marked with their price 
either in figures or in code as may be decided by the Stores 
Controller. 

The little extra trouble involved in tying on a tag, or 
pasting on a price ticket^ and putting on the invoice price as 
the goods are put into store, will be amply compensated by the 
greater ease with which the accounting can be carried out. 
This subject will, however, receive greater notice when we 
come to treat of " Invoices for Goods Supplied " and ** Stores 
Ledgers," under the heading of Accounting. 

In the case of articles which have a peculiar trade designa- 
tion, that name should be attached by means of a tag, for it is 
necessary that an article received into store by one name 
should be issued out of the store by exactly the same name, 
so that no confusion shall arise in the posting of the " Stores 
Ledger." 
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Special Fixtures. 

With regard to special fixtures, there are not very many- 
classes of stores needing these, and we will deal with them 
shortly. 

1. The first is that class of articles which are issued by weight 
and are not done up in suitable packages for quick handling. 
Such articles are bolts, rivets, dry paints, and dozens of other 
similar articles. Easily handled boxes without lids placed on 
shelves near the floor or rough made drawers are the best for 
this kind of goods. The tare of these drawers or boxes should 
be stencilled on them, so that when stocktaking comes rounds 
all that has to be done in the " weighing-up " is to pull the 
drawer out and place it on the scale, and then deducting the 
tare, you immediately have the net weight of the contents. In 
the care of bolts, rivets, and such like it is an antiquated idea to 
throw them loose into pigeon-holes from which they have to be 
drawn by hand when required ; and at the time of taking stock, 
have to be drawn out, weighed, and then put back piecemeal. 

2. Files and rasps require a special fixture, made to carry 
a good deal of weight, and having small pigeon-holes. 

3. Glass requires deep pigeon-holes, very narrow and high, 
somewhat after the style of several ordinary empty window- 
glass cases turned on their edges, side by side. 

4. Stationery requires many small pigeon-holes, as well 
as many larger ones, and these may be carried right up to the 
ceiling without inconvenience, as stationery, being very light, 
can be brought down a ladder without trouble. 

5. Iron and steel bars and pipes require a special rack,, 
which is, as a rule, built as a separate building. 

6. Timber requires special drying racks, which are conve- 
niently made into buildings apart from the others. 

These practically constitute all the articles requiring special 
fixtures, over and above ordinary shelves. 

Separate Stowage. 

There are a few classes of railway stores that require 
stowage in separate buildings, if it can be so arranged. la 
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Chapter X., when deah'ng with stores buildings, I gave an idea 
of what these buildings were ; but I might shortly go through 
the matter again. 

Iron and steel bars require a separate building owing to 
their being long and awkward to handle, unless placed in 
specially constructed racks from which they may be drawn 
by their ends into an open space, where they can be turned 
about, or otherwise handled easily. 

Lime, cement, fire-clay, and such substances require a 
separate building, first, because lime is a dangerous substance 
if it gets wet, and second, because of the messy character of 
it and the others. All of them have a tendency to dirty 
everything else in the same building where they may happen 
to be stowed, and should be kept apart. 

Oils in like manner are messy, although in a different 
way, and so it is advisable also to have them in a building by 
themselves. 

Inflammable oils and substances, owing to their dangerous 
nature, should be also put into a separate building, for if any- 
thing happens to set any of them ablaze, then in a small 
detached building, there would be less trouble in coping with 
the flames, and less liability to cause damage and loss. 

Stationery, as it requires to be kept cleaner than most 
other classes of goods, should also be found in a separate 
building. 

India-rubber goods, owing to their liability to " perish " 
when exposed to light, and air, and heat, should be put in a 
cellar or other underground chamber, where they are better 
preserved. 

Explosives of all kinds should be put out of the way some- 
where, where they will not do damage if anything happens to 
cause an explosion. An underground chamber, apart from all 
other buildings or structures, is the most suitable place for 
them. 

Forage, if it be composed of straw or hay, should also 
be stowed apart, owing to the danger in case of fire. 

Coal is most conveniently stowed in large bins, near the 
place where it is consumed. 
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Timber, owing to the room it takes up, and for convenience 
in handling, should always be stored in a timber rack, which 
requires special construction. 

Arrangement of Stores. 

There are many ways to arrange stores in a building ; in 
fact, it is probable that no two storemen would arrange their 
stores alike, if allowed to have a free hand in the matter. So 
long as the stores are neatly arranged, and easily got at and 
issued, it is just as well for the Head Storeman to have a free 
hand in the arrangement of his stores. If he be a man who 
knows his work, he will then utilise his space to the best ad- 
vantage, and put those articles which he has to issue most 
frequently, in the positions where he can most easily get 
at them. 

I do not see that any particular directions can be given as 
to the arrangement of stores, as it appears to be one of those 
many cases which crop up in the management of railway stores 
where you have to be guided by circumstances, viz. : the size 
and shape of your buildings, and the nature of the stock that 
has to be stowed. 

However, two broad principles on which stores may be 
arranged with advantage, provided there is nothing to prevent 
it, occur to me, and those are — 

1. The alphabetical arrangement of stores. 

2. The trade arrangement of stores. 

Let me explain myself more fully by a short discussion of 
each of these in detail. 

The Alphabetical Arrangement — This has much to recom- 
mend it in the abstract, for if stores be so arranged, anyone 
coming into the store would know exactly where to look for a 
certain article. This arrangement would therefore be of ad- 
vantage to new storemen entering the store and not knowing 
the " run " of the stock. Also the Storekeeper or anyone else 
connected with the store, should he want to know where 
a particular article was kept, would not have occasion to 
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requisition the services of a storeman to show him where to 
find it. 

Again, when stocktaking comes round, if the stores are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, there is no occasion to dissect the stock 
sheets afterward and arrange items alphabetically. This 
latter is necessary, if stock sheets be used, but it is a bad 
method. If the better plan of taking stock into index books 
be used, then stores arranged alphabetically obviate the 
necessity of turning over the leaves of your stock-book. 

The above appear to be all the advantages of this system, 
and there are one or two disadvantages. If a slavish alpha- 
betical arrangement is carried out, it will be found that small 
and large articles will be found cheek-by-jowl with one another, 
and among the larger articles the smaller ones will get over- 
looked. 

Again, this method does not lend itself to an economical 
arrangement in the shelves, firstly, because of the reason just 
mentioned, and secondly, if the fixtures have been put up 
before an alphabetic arrangement has been decided on it will 
be found that a small pigeon-hole comes along to stow a large 
article in, and vice versd. 

The greatest disadvantage of all though, is perhaps, that 
one of the guiding principles of arrangement cannot thus be 
arranged for, namely, those articles which are issued most 
often will not be stowed in the most handy place for issue. 
There are many articles which are always issued together and 
as far as possible these should be stowed together. If the 
stores be alphabetically arranged, you go to one place in the 
store for one article, and then you may have to make a long 
journey for the whole length of the store for the other article. 

Trade Arrangement, — By this is meant arranging the 
requisites of the different trades, as far as possible, together. 
Thus we have the carpenter's tools and requisites together, 
the plumber's ditto in another place, the blacksmith's ditto in 
another, and so on. 

This method has a good deal to recommend it, as requi- 
sitions come in from the heads of the different departments, 
and if the stores to supply them be separately stowed, then 
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not so much time is lost in running from one place to another 
in the process of " making up " the order. 

This is, however, the only recommendation that it has, 
and this is counterbalanced by the disadvantage of making 
the arrangement rather mixed, and further cutting the store 
into too many sections. In a large central store, carrying a 
very large stock, this method might have some advantages, 
and in a modified form would assuredly be the best to carry 
out. This latter would be in arranging the requirements 
for the three main departments, viz. Locomotive, Traffic, 
and Maintenance in separate parts of the store, as far as 

possible. 4461 

To summarise, therefore, the best arrangement would 
appear to be to arrange the articles, in the first instance, in 
the most convenient place for issue, placing those articles 
such as bolts, rivets, iron, timber, etc., in the special fixtures 
provided for the purpose. With regard to the remaining 
articles, if there is a large stock, the store may be divided, if 
convenient, into three parts for the accommodation of Loco- 
motive, Traffic, and Maintenance stores respectively. Bulky 
goods would, of course, be stowed in the open spaces, as 
elsewhere discussed. The smaller articles would be stowed 
in the fixtures, and then, as far as may be convenient, those 
small articles may, with advantage, be arranged in alpha- 
betical order, as far as the fixtures will admit ; but no slavish 
alphabetical arrangement in any way should be attempted. 

Depots. 

It would be found very convenient and advantageous, 
inasmuch as it saves much handling, to have some heavy 
classes of material, such as timber, sleepers, and rails land 
fastenings, and coal, placed along the line at convenient 
spots near to the places where they are eventually destined 
to be used. These spots where such material is stored are 
generally known as Depots. 

As a rule the amount of custody necessary would not 
justify the paying of a man to do nothing else beside watch- 

I 
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ing this material, so it is put in charge of the Department for 
whose use it is intended. They have to account to the 
Stores Department for its custody, and when issues are made 
they should requisition on the latter Department, who, ap- 
proving the issue, authorises them to take material up to 
the quantity in the requisition, and gets their receipt. 

There are only a very few articles which can be treated 
'this way, and practically those mentioned above are all, with 
the exception of made-up bridges and buildings. Timber, 
sleepers, rails and fastenings come under the custody of the 
Maintenance Department, and coal comes under the custody 
of the Locomotive Department. 

Where this method is adopted, frequent periodical in- 
spection is necessary by the Storekeeper, who has to account 
for such material, to see that everything is in order, and that 

Department is not taking more than it is authorised to do* 

!ri^ great advantage of establishing these depots is to cut 
down Are expense of handling. If material is known to be 
for special work, and is of that nature that it cannot easily be 
made away with, of what use is it to off-load such at the 
store, and when required, to load up again and despatch to 
the place where it is to be used ? 

Tools and Appliances. 

The art of economical and efficient handling of goods is 
only to be acquired by long practical experience ; but no man 
can handle goods economically, unless he be provided with 
proper tools and appliances. It is of the highest importance 
therefore, that these be provided, and be of the most up-to- 
date pattern. 

Among the hand tools of the storeman, by far the most 
important are the " case hook " and the " sack barrow." With 
these two implements mountains become molehills, to use 
figurative language. Their full value cannot be realised 
except by having to do without them. With a storeman, his 
hook and his barrow become to him something more than 
inanimate objects, and are very often treated with great 
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affection. This is not to be wondered at seeing how they 
reduce his labour and assist in his work. To have a good 
hook and a good barrow causes the storeman*s heart to 
rejoice ; but the question arises, what are the points which go 
to make up good articles in these particular lines ? I will use 
my best endeavours to show these, although it is rather a 
difficult matter to put on paper the many tests that the store- 
man puts these implements to in picking out what he considers 
a good one. As regards the hook, none is so good as the long 
single prong hook, and in fact none other is of much use. 
Whether it be sacks or cases or bales, this hook is what I con- 
sider the best. They are of varying sizes and weights, and 
each man must suit himself ; but a light hook about four- 
teen or fifteen inches long is the best. Of these one-prong 
hooks there are various descriptions, and I would warn anyone 
choosing a hook to select other than one that emerges straight 
from the handle, that is to say, has a straight back from Ihe 
handle to the bend. The bend should be about four inches 
across and culminating in an inward hook of about a quarter 
of an inch long with a short sharp point. The hook should be 
shaped as follows | — d. There is a reason for mentioning all 
these points. The straight back is necessary to make the 
hook let go easily. A hook that tends to stick (which bent- 
back hooks have a tendency to do), is a danger to life and 
limb, and should on no account be used. This is the reason 
also for my objection to all other fancy two-prong and other 
hooks, for they will grip all right, but if it is necessary to let 
go, most of them will stick. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than a sticking hook, for, apart from its being liable to be 
pulled out of your hand by the fall of what is being lifted, and 
thrown into machinery or at somebody's head, there is always 
the greater danger of your holding on to the hook longer than 
you should and being overbalanced by the falling weight, 
which might lead to all sorts of accidents, — as practical experi- 
ence teaches. 

In choosing a good barrow the qualifications are strength, 
lightness, and balance. Strength is necessary, as with a strong 
barrow even of the lightest construction very heavy weights 

I 2 
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can be lifted. It must not be understood that all that is 
required of a sack barrow is to roll articles from one place to 
another. There are many other uses that an expert storeman 
puts his barrow t6, such as using it for levering and bumping 
and slewing and otherwise moving heavy and light weights ; 
but these " tricks of the trade," as I might call them, can only 
be learned by practical experience. I regret my inability to 
put down in words all that can be done with a sack barrow. 
Lightness is also most important, for it must be remembered 
that a pound or two extra in the barrow when it has to be 
wheeled all day is ^ most important item. A large barrow is, 
moreover, no manner of use except to shift extra heavy weights, 
e.g. more than half a ton. Then again a large barrow is 
unhandy, as it cannot be manipulated in a comer or small 
space like a small barrow. However, by far the most impor- 
tant attribute with regard to a barrow is construction or 
balance. A badly balanced barrow might as well be thrown 
on the scrap-heap for all the good it is. By balance I mean 
that when standing on its end, a trifling touch will knock it 
over on to its legs. How this affects the working of a barrow 
is as follows : Firstly, it must be so that its natural position 
when thrown out of your hand would be the upright position, 
for thus it saves stooping down to pick it up every time it 
leaves your hand. Legs on a barrow are almost entirely 
unnecessary, and the first thing many storemen do is to take 
them off, for they are more often than not in the way. 
Secondly, the wheels should be as small as possible. A 
barrow can be wheeled just as quickly with small wheels as 
with large ones, and besides that you have better control over 
a small-wheeled barrow than a large-wheeled one. However, 
that is not the chief advantage of a small-wheeled barrow, 
which is, that in raising a weight off the ground, you have not 
so far to lift, as would be necessary with a large-wheeled one. 
In getting a package on the balance on the barrow, all those 
who have seen this action performed will have noticed that it 
is as a lever the barrow is used in the process, and in cases 
where the centre of gravity is far away from the barrow it is 
hard to get the package on the balance. Thus we see the 
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advantage of getting a package on its end, for by so doing we 
bring the centre of gravity nearer the barrow. When a 
package is on the balance, its centre of gravity is directly 
above the axle, and to get it so by the help of the leverage 
given by the barrow, and at the same time holding the barrow 
firm, the act of pulling the package toward you causes a 
certain strain. The larger the wheels the more strain has to 
be used, for the package has to be lifted higher, and it is in 
that strain that the trouble lies. The greater the strain used, 
the less control you have over the package when it does start, 
with the result that the centre of gravity is brought past the 
balance with a jerk, and the whole weight of the package is 
thrown on the handles, generally with disastrous results to 
your arms. 

Now I have given as far as possible the things to have and 
the things to avoid, in "hooks" and "barrows," and in so 
doing many will be inclined to consider I have treated the 
subject with too great prolixity ; but I can assure them that 
the subject is one of the first importance, for I have personally 
seen such a lot of wasted energy through ignorance of these 
matters that I do not think these few paragraph? wiH be useless. 
With regard to the makers of hooks, I do not know that I can 
mention any particular one as being good, more than another, 
as many makers make both good and bad hooks, and some of 
the best hooks I have seen have had no maker's name on them. 
However, as regards barrows, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the best I have seen are those made by Messrs. Ames, of 
New York. 

The only other tools and appliances that need attention 
are cranes and winches. A winch is necessary inside the store 
to raise heavy weights .off the ground and to place them on 
others. By a system with a movable block and tackle and 
fixed rings placed at various suitable places in the ceiling of 
the building, heavy packages can be lifted and handled with 
ease and placed in any required position. There are many 
kinds of winches ; but I find it hard to recommend any par- 
ticular one unless the requirements are known, so I think the 
question of the choice of a suitable winch or winches would have 
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to be decided by the local Storekeeper in conjunction with the 
local Mechanical Engineer. 

The matter of cranes also is hard to discuss without know- 
ing the particular circumstances ; but for the outside work a 
travelling crane of considerable power is very necessary. This 
may be a hand-power crane ; but in the few cases where such 
would be justified a steam or electric crane would be much 
better, as where there is much lifting, hand-power is too much 
behind the times. 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

STORES DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS 

GENERALLY. 

It will have been noticed that in the consideration of the 
subjects of Purchasing and Storekeeping in Parts III. and IV. 
of this work, little or no mention was made of the forms and 
books used in those Departments. This was done with a 
purpose, as I desired to consider these together under the 
present head. The subject of Stores Accounting is necessarily 
very much mixed up with these other subjects, for to have a 
smoothly working department, the accounting branch must be 
a go6d and efficient one. Furthermore, in the economical 
working of the department, much depends on the forms and 
books in common use — much more than one would generally 
be led to suppose, and I hope to show in the following chapters 
how this comes about. 

I think it is a mistake to start the consideration of Stores 
Accounting at the point where the Requisition enters the 
store. It should start further back than this, and the require- 
ments of the Requisitioner and his Department should be first 
considered. In carrying out the duties of any department of 
railways it is not a good plan to be too parochial ; the require- 
ments of the other departments should be always carefully 
attended to. Much more is this necessary in the case of the 
Stores Department which we have seen in Chapter I. to be an 
auxiliary and not a substantive one. As a matter of fact the 
Stores Department is an auxiliary department to the other 
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auxiliary departments, as well as being an auxiliary to the 
substantive department. 

Having spent a period of greater or lesser length in every 
department of railways, as well as having had many years 
experience in all classes of stores department work, I may be 
pardoned if I am led to believe myself rather an authority on 
the subject of forms and books used in the Stores Department. 
I have, so to speak, spent several years on both sides of the 
border line, mentioned above, viz. the receipt of the requisition 
into the store, so I have come to know what are the require- 
ments of the Requisitioner's Department as well as those of 
the Stores Department, and how the requirements of each are 
best suited, in all matters which concern both equally. 

The discussion of the Accounting Department offers some 
difficulty as to knowing where to begin, and what lines to 
follow, and on due consideration of the matter I have decided 
to deal with the forms and books, as they show themselves 
necessary in supplying a requisitioner with material. The 
forms and books then resolve themselves into groups as 
follows : (i) the Storekeeping group ; (2) the Inspecting 
group ; (3) the Purchasing group ; (4) the Controller's and 
Accounting group. We will take these in the order given, 
and for short reference the forms will be numbered K i, K 2, 
K 3, etc., similar to the usual custom of numbering stores 
forms S I, S 2, S 3, etc. 

Storekeeping Group. 

K I Requisition for Stores. 

K 2 Requisition Guard-Book. 

K 3 Invoice for Goods supplied. 

K 3,jj Credit Note, Goods returned to Store, etc. 

K 4 Merchant's Delivery-Note-Invoice. 

K 5 Storekeeper's Requisition on Purchase De- 
partment. 

K 5^jj Draft Indent. 

K 5^jj Storeman's Order Book. 

K 6 Stores Ledger. 

K 7 Depot Ledger. 
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K 8 Schedule of Accounts passed for Payment. 

K 9 Summary of Charges. 

K 10 Posting Book. . 

K 1 1 Monthly Report by Storekeeper. 

K 12 Return of Plant. 

K 13 Stock Sheet. 

Inspection Group, 

K 13 Stock Sheet. 
K 14 Stock Book. 

Purchasing Group. 

K 5 Storekeeper's Requisition on Purchase De- 
partment. 

K 20 Requisition and Draft Indent Cover. 

K 21 Indent Form. 

K 2i^jj Covering Memorandum for Indent. 

K 22 Local Order Form. 

K 23 Quotation Form. 

K 24 Guard-Book for Local Orders placed. 
K 25 ,, „ Indents placed. 

K 26 Record of Contracts. 

K 27 Foreign Invoice Book. 

K 28 Indent Particulars Book. 

K 29 Local Orders Particulars Book. 

K 30 Financial Liabilities Statement 

Note, — The hiatus between K 14 and K 20 is intentional, 
so that minor forms in the Storekeeping Department (of 
which there will be a few), shall have a number following on 
the others of that Department 

In the following chapters these forms and books will be 
treated in the order mentioned. For the present chapter, the 
object and uses of each may be inferred from their title, 

Accounting Group, — Under the head of Accounting De- 
partment Accounts, no others need be mentioned beyond 
those set out above, which, rightly speaking, all belong to this 
Department. 

Controller's Group. — The forms and books used in the Con- 
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troller's Office, other than any of those mentioned above, would 
relate to records of correspondence and staff as more fully set 
out in a succeeding chapter. Concerning forms and books for 
these latter, their form would be general for the whole railway 
system, and consequently need not be particularly dealt with 
in a work on Stores Department Accounts. 

The Basis of Drafting Stores Accounts. 

To better understand my system of stores accounts, it is 
necessary to go back and explain some matters in connection 
with the costing of jobs in the Maintenance and Locomotive 
Departments which have an important bearing on the system 
of stores accounts that I am about to annunciate. 

It forms no part of the present work to go into the whole 
question of the costing of jobs, but only that part dealing with 
the charging up of material to those jobs. I might say that 
the cost of a job is made up of charges for time, material, and 
sundry. Of the charges for time and sundry, Ldo not propose 
to deal : it is only those charges relating to material supplied. 
I have elsewhere drawn up a code of instructions suitable for 
the issue of orders and the costing of jobs ^by the Main- 
tenance and Locomotive Departments, and I think it will 
help to a better understanding of my subsequent remarks if 
the reader will peruse these instructions which are given in 
Appendix A.* 

It will be seen that the idea pervading these instructions 
is to get material issued, immediately brought to charge against 
the job in the costing ledger. To do this, it is very iriiportaht 
that requisitions and charging invoices relating to one job 
should be kept apart from those relating to another job. In 
other words, the principle is " one job, one requisition *' and 
"one job, one charging invoice." This principle will find 
many opponents, because they think it a waste of paper ; but 
it will be found that the tirtie saved in accounting by the ease 

* The Instructions in the Appendix were drafted to suit the Maintenance 
Department ; but by the change of the names of the officers it could be made 
suitable for the Locomotive Department also. 
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with which matters are dealt with on this principle will totally 
outweigh every other consideration. 

I do not think it will be found out of place forme to justify 
this principle still further in a short paragraph. 

The need of having full financial control over every item of 
expenditure is a very important item in railway finance, and 
this can never be done unless accounting is carried out in an 
efficient manner. For instance, all accounts must be kept up 
to the very day, or as near as possible to it. Further, the 
Financial Controlling Board, however it may be constituted, 
must approve every item of expenditure of any magnitude. 
To do this, a list of proposed works must be presented to them, 
and they must approve or otherwise. This approval being 
despatched to the various officers they can issue their orders 
for the works to be put in hand. Now, no work should be 
put in hand without the proper written authority of a re- 
sponsible officer, and he must have the cost of every job ren- 
dered separately to have the necessary control over the 
expenditure, as I have pointed out above. Works that are of 
a nature either to be so urgent that authority cannot first be 
obtained from the Board of Finance, or so small, that no 
authority is necessary, are not in any way different from the 
authorised works. We see, therefore, that a written order 
should be given for every work before it is put in hand. Now 
in the course of the execution of that work, the officer who 
gives the order, and is responsible for the work and the money 
that it costs, desires to see how the cost of the job is mounting 
up, and whether it shows evidence of exceeding the authorised 
amount. If the Costing Ledger does not show the particulars 
necessary for him to make this diagnosis, of what use is it to 
him, and where can he turn for this information ? He must 
know the cost of material supplied to the job up to the date 
of inquiry ; also the time and other charges ; also the value of 
outstanding orders unsupplied, and other information. I say 
decidedly, that with a system where the requisition contains 
items for more than one job, and where accounts are rendered 
weekly or monthly (as the case maybe) by the Stores Depart- 
ment, and no provision is made for the charging of items 
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separately for each job, the books will not show him the desired 
information, and he has perforce to do his best to approximate 
his information, and render himself liable for exceeding the 
authorised amounts for the jobs, and " letting himself in " for 
the ** please explain " that is sure to follow. 

This little digression will therefore serve to make many 
matters plainer to the reader in following the system of 
accounting which I advocate. The reason will then be seen 
for many things which will appear in the sequel, which without 
this explanatory paragraph would otherwise not be quite clear 
to the reader. It will be seen that in this process more paper 
is used ; but if in so doing, greater clearness of exposition and 
greater facility in accounting are obtained, who can deny that 
these latter will not pay for that little extra paper, hundreds 
of times over in the course of the year ? 

The Financing of the Stores Department. 

Another question that comes under the heading of Stores 
Accounting generally, is the very important one of Stores 
Department Finance. 

The Stores Department of a railway system can be 
financed in three ways, viz. : — 

1. By charging commission on material issued. 

2. By payment out of vote for general administration ex- 
penses. 

3. By a combination of the above. 

As between these three, let us now examine the merits 
and demerits of each. 

I. Commission on Material Issued. — This method is one 
following on that carried out by merchants and business 
people generally. After all the freight, transport, customs, 
and other charges have been added to the value of the 
material so as to arrive at the landed cost to the merchant, 
there are other expenses in connection with his business, such 
as office expenses and such like, as well as his profit I o go on 
to that charge, to make up the wholesale or retail selling 
price. Examples of such charges are, office rent, and salaries 
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and wages, which cannot be allocated to one article more 
than another, and are debitable to all articles alike. The 
merchant clears himself financially by adding a percentage 
to cover all these charges, and also to allow himself his profit. 

Coming now to the Stores Department of a railway, we 
are placed almost in an identical position with the merchant. 
We have to pay freight and transport charges on material 
bought (and perhaps also customs, if the railway system be 
a private concern). All these amounts can, and should be 
allocated to the articles affected. • 

Many merchants do not do this, as they prefer the easier 
method of lumping freight, transport, customs, and adminis- 
tration and profit charges all into one and striking a per- 
centage. However, a Stores Department of a railway is not 
worked on a profit-making basis, consequently such a hap- 
hazard method of dealing cannot be allowed. In the case of 
the merchant, he always strikes a fairly high percentage, and 
if his incidental charges be more or less they go to the credit 
or debit of his profit, which in its turn goes to make up the 
balance of percentage that he has fixed. 

Theoretically, the amounts recovered by way of com- 
mission throughout the year on goods issued, should balance 
with the amount paid out for administration and general 
charges of the Stores Department for the same period. Now 
it will be patent to anyone why the unallocated expenditure 
should be kept to as low a figure as possible if the percentage 
is to be kept at or near the same standard throughout the 
year. The larger the amount of the unallocated expenditure, 
the higher the percentage will be, with the consequent greater 
variation in the percentage. Both these results are undesir- 
able, for the Requisitioning Departments and Management 
always look askance at the high percentages which they 
naturally, although erroneously perhaps, put down to ex- 
cessive working costs in the Stores Department ; and the 
variations in the percentages are even more undesirable, 
because they upset departmental estimates and such like. 

It will now be seen why it is desirable to allocate every 
possible charge to the material affected. If the unallocated 
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charges are kept at a low figure, we have seen that there is 
less variation in the percentage charged, and also that the 
percentages are kept down. Even a fair railage charge over 
the "home" railway system for transport, to and from the 
store, should be debited by the Traffic Department to the 
Stores Department, who in turn will clear themselves by 
debiting such cost (net) to the stores transported. 

This brings up the question of inter-departmental charges 
for services performed. I consider that each department 
should debit every oflier department for services performed, 
else they will not get full credit for their work. This is the 
only way to get at a true financial exposition of the work 
done by each department; Each charge should be carried 
out to the final expenditure head, which in the case of the 
Locomotive and Maintenance Departments will usually be 
the " job ** for which a financial sanction has been given. Con- 
sequently the amount of administrative and general charges 
for the whole administration are reduced, and many "queries'* 
by the Board or Committee of Finance saved thereby. This 
question really merits more attention than I can give it here ; 
but I will content myself with what I have said above, because 
the matter is rather one to be discussed in books on railway 
finance generally. 

2. Payment Out of Direct Vote, — Many railway financiers 
like this method, on the ground that it shows exactly what 
the administration of the Stores costs. If the Stores are not 
made self-supporting by the levy of a commission to cover 
expenses, then all those charges that I have mentioned as not 
being allocatable to any material, have to be provided for out. 
of the vote for general charges and administration expenses. 
That is to say, if none of them can be charged out to a final 
expenditure head, as is possible sometimes even although the 
charge cannot be allocated to any particular material. 

To have moneys provided by vote, estimates have to be 
presented and passed, and in the case of estimating freight, 
and these other charges, it is, as a rule, rather hard to arrive 
at anything like a correct figure, unless you happen to make 
a shrewd guess. The only charges for which accurate esti- 
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mates can be made, are those for such as salaries, wages, and 
rent ; hence we come to our third method, viz. : — 

3. The Combination of tlie First and Second Met/wds. — 
Here the charges for salaries, wages, and rent, are estimated 
for, and approved by vote, under "Administration and 
General Charges " as by the second method ; and the other 
charges, such as freight, transport, etc., are recovered by the 
Stores, by the import of a commission by the first method. 

Revieiv of tlie Three Methods. — In reviewing these three 
methods, I am inclined to favour the first, by which the Stores 
Department is made self-supporting, as it tends to simplify 
the finance of the whole system. Anything that does this 
latter is always to be welcomed, as it leads to a clearer 
exposition of the financial position. Further, it reduces the 
charges for administration, which if large, are always the 
subject of much adverse criticism in Financial Committees, 
or Boards, as I have already hinted. The only things that 
need to be watched (and that carefully) by both the Director 
of the Finances and Audit Department are : (i) that the Stores 
Department is only charging enough commission to clear its 
books of general charges ; (2) that the percentage is, as far as 
possible, constant ; and (3) that due economy is exercised in 
the working of the Department. These first two are questions 
which the Requisitioning Departments will watch also : at 
least, I have always found them to keep a vigilant eye on 
them. 

The second method stultifies itself, to my mind, because 
it does not lend itself to the carrying of charges to the final 
expenditure head or " Ultima Thule " of railway finance, 
which I consider so necessary. Then there is the objection 
to the difficulty of forming estimates, that I have already 
mentioned. It is bad railway finance which * allows the 
approval of estimates, that are known to be more or less of 
a guess* 

The third method has this against it, that it is neither one 
thing nor another. If a commission has to be levied to clear 
certain general charges, then why not to clear all, which would 
simplify matters very much ? There is no real difference 
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between freight and transport charges, and charges for salaries 
and wages in the scheme of railway stores finance, so there is 
no reason why they should be differently dealt with. 

The only grounds for its justification are in the fact that 
many charges take a great deal of trouble and nicety of calcu- 
lation to allocate them, and it is a question whether such 
should not go into the general " hotchpot '* on which the 
percentage is based. 

The Fixing of the Issue Rate. 

A few words on this subject naturally follow the discus- 
sion that has just been concluded. There are two kinds of 
issue rates, viz. (i) fixed ; and (2) varying. By this is meant 
that in the first instance, the issue rate is fixed at the begin- 
ning of the year, and adhered to throughout the whole year. 
In the second instance, the issue rate varies according to the 
landed cost of the goods in each consignment. 

The method of having a fixed issue rate has much to 
recommend it in the eyes of the Requisitioning Department, 
for then they have a fixed figure on which to base their esti- 
mates. However, they lose sightof the fact that in the case 
of the fixed issue rate, it has always to be a little higher than 
cost price to provide for the variation in price. This conse- 
quently has the tendency to increase the cost of work to a 
slight extent. 

From the Storekeeper's point of view a fixed issue rate has 
many advantages once these rates are fixed ; but it is rather a 
difficult matter to fix them so that at the end of a year the 
" profit and loss " account comes out fairly square. We have 
seen already that the Stores Department should not be worked 
as " a dividend paying concern," much less should it be run at 
a loss. What should happen at the end of a year's working is 
that a small profit should be made on the working so that after 
the value of obsolete stock and stock shortages have been 
"written off" and damaged goods have been "written down," 
the profit and loss account (represented in this case by the 
posting book) should square itself. This cannot be done with 
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fixed issue rates without a great deal of difficulty, and the 
result is that the departments get overcharged in some cases 
and undercharged in others. To my mind this is not a 
desirable state of things. 

I must say that I favour the issue of stores at the cost price 
of each consignment, plus the stores commission to cover work- 
ing expenses already discussed. In fixing a permanent issue 
rate the cost prices of many consignments have to be worked 
out so as to strike an average, so there is really not so much 
gained in the long run. 

However, when the variation in the cost price is great, I 
think that it is best that the whole stock be " pooled " and an 
issue rate struck on the total. This would not of course hold 
good where the stocks are of various qualities of the same 
article. A differentiation in the price owing to the articles 
being different qualities, would not give rise to a state of things 
where " pooling ** would be justified. Then again, where a 
line of goods has been specially bought on an urgent order, 
and more than the market value has been paid, it is only fair 
that the department ordering such should be mulcted with 
the advanced price. That department is responsible for not 
ordering in sufficient time to buy the goods at a suitable price 
so it and no other should " pay the piper.'* 



"Stores in Hand" in General Railway Finance. 

« 

This is a matter needing a few words in this connection. 
" Stores in hand " in railway finance, really forms a large 
suspense account. The goods in due season will be issued to 
either of the three main expenditure heads, viz. : (i) Capital, 
New Construction, (2) Capital, Open I^ines, or (3) Revenue ; 
but until they are so issued they are in suspense. They are 
assets of the railway company or administration, and should 
be shown on the ** Balance Sheet " among such. 

Attempts are often made to split the " Stores in hand *' into 
three heads, according as they are intended for the three 
expenditure heads mentioned above. The matter is some- 

K 
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times carried further and an attempt made to keep the actual 
stores as bought for these heads, separate from one another. 
Such a policy as the latter cannot but end in confusion, and 
should never be attempted. A matter such as this is merely 
one of accounting and not one of storekeeping. As to dividing 
the " stores in hand " into the three heads, as a matter of 
accounting there is nothing' gained, because it is not a question 
of what the stock has been bought for, it is rather a question 
of to what head the stock will be ultimately charged. No 
stores official can tell this with any degree of accuracy, unless 
he be gifted wi^h the power of second sight. 

These attempts are usually the outcome of trying, at the 
end of a financial year, to have all stores charged out to Capital 
Works, so as to have the votes expended, as all unexpended 
moneys at the end of a financial year usually lapse, and have 
to be re-voted. If "financial juggling" is at all permissible, 
this question can be got over in a less tortuous way than by the 
methods just set out. 
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Part V.— THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS. 



As mentioned in the last chapter, the first form of importance 
in the Storekeeper's Group is the " Requisition Form." From 
my experience when working in the Stores Department, 
I have drafted one of my own, and a prp formd is given 
immediately below. 

Size of Form, say 8 in. by 7 in. 
Pro formd. 



On the. 
Prog, 



REQUISITION FOR STORES. 
.Stores, 



[Form K i] 



No. 



Section, 

Station. 

Department, 

Account. 



Quantity. 



Description 
of Article, 



Particulars: 
(why required, 
etc.) 



Estimated 
Value. 


Date 
Supplied. 


£ 


s. 


d. 









Invoice 
No. 



Total 



Signed. 
Rank . 
Place . 
Date . 



Approved. 

Rank 

Place 

Date 

K 
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The best way for me to discuss these forms is to examine 
the various parts in detail. To begin then with the heading — 



« 



Requisition for Stores." 



These words might be replaced by " Stores Required," but 
the word " requisition " is a well-known one and very generally 
accepted in this connection, so there is no need to remove the 
ancient landmarks. 

It is, however, interesting to note the difference in meaning 
between the three expressions, " requisition," " indent," and 
"order." The first represents a demand on a home source 
of supply, that is to say, on a department or branch under 
the same management or control as the Requisitioning 
Department. Thus we say the Traffic, Locomotive, and 
Maintenance Departments ** requisition " on the Stores De- 
partment, as they are all under the same control, say that 
of the General Manager. Also in mercantile usage this word 
is used where one branch of a firm wishes to get supplied by 
another branch, or chief store (as the case may be) of the 
same firm. The true way to distinguish between " requisi- 
tion" and "order" appears to be that in the accounting 
transaction following the supply, if money is to pass in 
payment of the goods, it is an "order," and if no money 
passes, but an adjustment or transfer is made in the accounts, 
then it is a " requisition." 

In a footnote to Chapter VII., I dealt with the origin of 
the word *' indent," and said in the text that the generally 
accepted meaning at the present day is " to order through an 
agent wherever situated." This word cannot rightly be used 
in the cases I ha|ve just instanced, as the Storekeeper in the 
one case, and the Manager of the Branch in the other case, 
cannot be called the agent of the person ordering. The term 
is most commonly used to denote orders placed through an 
agent in a foreign country, but as I said in the chapter just 
quoted, you can " indent on " a local agent as well, 

The word " order " has a broader meaning than either of 
the other two, and in fact includes them both. In the wide 
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acceptance of the term an " order ** is a demand or request ifor 
the supply of goods by one person to another. However, it 
has the narrower meaning when contrasted with the word 
" requisition " that I have stated above. 

"On the Stores," and " PIiogressive No." 

The need of these words is self-evident, and requires little 
explanation. In the first case it is desirable to indicate which 
store your requirements are to be drawn from, when there is 
more than one store in the District or Section which the 
Requisitioner is connected with. As, however, this is seldom 
or never the case, and also because it is desirable that all 
requisitions for one District should first go through the hands 
of the Storekeeper for the District, the chief justification for 
the inclusion of these words is found in the indication they 
give of the District wherein the particular requisition origin- 
ated, and in case of its getting into wrong hands, it is then 
known where it should be sent. 

With regard to the second expression, it is a well recog- 
nised principle that some short description is necessary, for 
easy reference, to distinguish the various units of a series, the 
one from the other, and requisitions are no exception to'^ the 
rule. To refer to the number and date of a requisition is the 
shortest way of doing this, the quotation of the date being a 
check on the number. 

"For Job No. — ." "Short Description." 

From what I have already said in the preceding chapter, 
it will be seen in what the necessity lies in having space pro- 
vided for this information. As every job for the Maintenance 
and Locomotive Departments must have its number, and 
material for separate jobs must appear on separate requisitions, 
and separate invoices must be rendered for separate jots, it 
can be seen that it is very necessary to quote the job number. 

In the case of the Traffic Department, these charges for 
stores cannot be allocated to jobs ; but it comes to very much 
the same thing when an account is opened for each station^ 
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and charges made to the station just as if it were a job. In 
the space " short description," such words as " office equip- 
ment," or " station equipment," can be inserted, and the space 
for '* job number " left blc^nk. Similar to the Traffic Depart- 
ment there are charges against " Administration Offices," and 
such like which must be treated in the same way. It has 
been my endeavour to draft, one requisition form to suit all 
Departments, so as to obtain that uniformity which is the 
basis of accuracy. In so doing it has been found impossible 
to suit every department in every particular ; but the measure 
of my shortcoming will be found to be infinitesimal. 

The value of the space " short description," is shown in 
the manner following. It is a well-known failing of some 
clerks to reverse numbers and otherwise make mistakes in 
them. Now, it is an additional safeguard, and a check on the 
accuracy of the number quoted, if a short discription is 
added. No long description is necessary : only two or three 
words, such as " New Cottages — Holmburn," or " Signal-box 
— Dalton." There is also another advantage in mentioning 
what the stores are for in this manner, inasmuch as it gives a 
better idea as to the suitability of stores when there is ambi- 
guity in the wording of the requisition. 

"To Be Delivered At." 

The Requisitioner may require the delivery of the goods 
at any place on his section, or at his headquarters, so it is 
necessary for him to declare on his requisition where he wishes 
the goods sent There is no objection to this from a Stores 
Department point of view, so long as a receipt for the goods 
is promptly obtained. If there is any fear of this not being 
done, the Storekeeper's best plan is to make the Requisitioner 
sign for the goods as placed in the truck, and let him consign 
the truck where he pleases. 

" Chargeable to," etc. 

All good systems of railway accounting recognise the 
principle that the accounts for the various Districts or Sections 
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of the railway must be kept distinct The reason for this lies 
in the fact that from the Railway Financier's point of view, 
he must know whether each section pays Working Expenses, 
and what relation these latter hold to Gross Earnings, and 
such like information. Also in comparing the accounts of one 
section with another it fosters a keen rivalry between the 
various Managers : a most important factor in economical 
railway management However, a full examination of this 
question would be out of place in this work ; it is enough to 
say that all railway systems are split up into Sections or 
Districts, and the accounts for the various Departments and 
Sections are kept separate. Even this division is carried 
further, and accounts are kept of the various charges to differ- 
ent classes of expenditure. For instance, in the Maintenence 
Department, the cost of buildings, permanent way, bridges, 
and such like are kept separate, and their accounts are com- 
monly denoted by a letter or a number, as *' Account A," 
meaning " Bridge Repair Account," and so on. 

Perhaps a little modification of these heads would be found 
necessary to suit the accounting on different railway systems, 
but I think very little alteration will be required. I might 
say here, that these forms are drafted to suit the particular 
style of accounting and finance which, in my studies in these 
subjects, has been judged in my mind to be the best. 

"Quantity." "Description of Article." 

The use for these columns is self-evident All that needs 
to be said here is that the description of the article should be 
stated as concisely as possible, having due regard to clearness 
of expression. This latter is really of the first consideration ; 
but in stating the name of an article a few words will carry as 
much, if not more to the mind than a long rambling statement. 
Superfluous words or descriptions should be avoided. En- 
deavour should be made to describe articles by what is known 
as their " trade name," and an}^hing in the way of alternate 
names should be avoided. If in the trade of a particular place 
a "hammer-handle" is called a "hammer-shaft," then by all 
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means it should be called a " hammer-shaft," and that name 
abided by ; but it should not be called one thing one day, and 
the other the next 

Any additional description that may be deemed necessary 
to remove the ambiguity in naming a particular article should 
be put in the next column which has been inserted for this and 
other purposes now to be treated at length. 



"Particulars (Why Required, etc.)." 

In the description of articles, it is sometimes necessary to 
give extra description, while it is not desirable to mix the 
description up with the name of the article itself. This column 
is provided for that purpose. When the Approving Officer is 
called upon to approve the issue of certain items of stores, he 
should be placed in possession of full particulars as to why the 
articles are required, and such like. If these particulars are 
placed on the face of the " requisition form *' and mixed up 
with the description of the article they tend to reduce clearness 
and conciseness in expression from the Storekeeper's point of 
view. The question arises then as to how this can be obviated, 
and both parties satisfied. Two methods suggest themselves. 
The first is to have all explanatory notes on a separate memo 
and the second to provide the column under discussion. 
Objection can be advanced against the first method because 
of the extra trouble involved and liability of the memo to 
become detatched and so lost. The second method has not 
this objectionable feature, and besides it has other advantages 
as can now be shortly explained. The fact of that column 
being there is a standing instruction that it must be used, and 
many unnecessary queries by the Approving Officer to the 
Requisitioner would thus be avoided. The main idea of this 
column is to forestall queries and give the Approving Officer 
more data on which to base his decision as to whether the 
articles are really wanted or not. For instance, such a note as 
" to replace ones worn out," against a demand for " brooms," 
or '* for joists " against certain sizes of " timber," would give 
the requisite information to the Approving Officer for him to 
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approve or otherwise. Of course it cannot be denied that the 
name of the article often is sufficient indication of what it is 
and what it is required for, and in such case the column need 
not be used. 

"Estimated Value." 

This again, is information to facilitate the approving of 
requisitions. An Approving Officer who approved requisitions 
without any reference to the value of the items thereon, would 
not be fit to hold his position. Such a condition of affiiirs 
might be allowed on a system where it was " get what you 
want ; money is no object," but would never be tolerated for 
an instant on an economically administered railway system, 
for the Financing Department would not stand it. 

This column is not intended to be filled in by the Requisi- 
tioner unless under special instructions, for he is not in a 
position to know, in many cases, what the prices of the 
articles are, as he is not provided with a price list. This 
work rather comes under the scope of the Approving Officer's 
staff. It will be remembered that my system of costing jobs 
provided that all copies of requisitions and invoices, and other 
particulars relating to one job should be kept together, so that 
the officer who was responsible for the work would know 
exactly how the cost of his job was mounting up. If the cost 
of the unsupplied requisitions is not worked out, then those 
particulars are now shown. 

"Date Supplied." "Invoice No." 

As will be seen later, these requisition forms are to be 
pasted in chronological order by the Storekeeper, in a book 
provided for the purpose* It is necessary for reference, for 
his book to show when the goods were supplied, and the 
number of the invoice charging the Requisitioner with them. 

Then the Requisitioner must know by reference to his 
copy of the requisition, what goods have been supplied and 
what are still outstanding, so by printing these columns on 
the requisition form, the requirements of both departments 
are satisfied. 
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General Remarks. 

This form should be printed in one-coloured ink, while the 
" Invoice (K 3) " should be printed in another, and the Credit 
Note (K3^^j) printed in yet another. This will be found of 
great convenience, as you can tell your forms immediately, 
even at a distance. There being a similarity between them 
in size and heading, it is desirable to have some distinguishing 
mark, and I have found that the printing of similar looking 
forms in different ink is always an advantage. If the Requi- 
sition is printed in " black " ink, the Invoice in " blue " ink, 
and the Credit Note in " red " ink, there is always a mark of 
distinction between them. 

The requisition forms should, in the first place, be bound 
up in pads or blocks, so as to facilitate the triplication by 
carbon paper process. The Requisitioner must make out his 
requisitions in triplicate, one copy he must keep in his office 
for reference, and two copies he must send to the Approving 
Officer. The latter, having approved the requisition, he must 
forward the original copy to the Storekeeper for supply, and 
he must hand the other copy to the Costing Clerk, who keeps 
same filed (as already suggested) with the other requisitions 
and invoices relating to a particular job. We see then, that 
the Requisitioner has a copy, the Approving Officer has 
a copy in the hands of his Costing Clerk, and the Storekeeper 
gets the original requisition. 

The Requisition Guard-Book (K2). 

This book only needs a few words, as it will be an ordin- 
ary guard book without printing of any kind. Its size and 
shape are immaterial ; but I think the best and handiest size 
is one that will take two requisitions on a page without 
crowding. 

As to the number of these books to be used in a store, 
this must be determined by circumstances. If the number of 
requisitions coming into the store is not large, then one book 
will be found quite sufficient ; but if the number be l^rge, it 
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will be found desirable to have as many as half a dozen books 
each for a different class of stores. Thus, in one book could 
be pasted the Maintenance Department requisitions, in another 
the Locomotive ones, and in another the Traffic ones, and so 
on. Even then a subdivision of these may be found necessary 
for convenient working ; but that is a matter of detail. 

When the requisitions are pasted into the book, a Store 
Progfressive Number should be given to them for quotation 
on the Invoice and otherwise for easy reference. This number 
must be put on the requisition immediately upon its receipt ; 
but there is no reason why the requisitipn should be pasted 
into the book immediately. I think it will be found that the 
best method is to supply all that it is possible to supply 
immediately, before the form is pasted in the book, as the 
loose form adapts itself to easier handling in the supply of 
goods. However, as soon as these items have been supplied, 
it should be immediately placed in the book in the space 
provided for it, so that when reference has to be made to 
it in connection with outstanding items it can easily be 
turned up. 



■ " . ■ f ; 
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PART v.— THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS (coniimud). 

Invoices for Goods Supplied. 

Of all the points in the system now being set out, if there is 
any that I am more inclined to insist on rather than another, 
it is the supply of a priced invoice with all goods supplied. 
Ill addition to being a delivery-note, it is an account for the 
goodS; and so the two processes are merged into one with a 
C()nsc(iuent saving of labour. 

1 lowcvcr, apart from that, there is that element of finality 
which must be taken into account. The Invoice is sent out, 
and there is no more to do with it except to post the items 
into the Ledger and sec that a receipt comes back. Also the 
Kequisitioner knows what the price of the goods supplied is, 
and can immediately bring same to charge against the work 
for which it was ordered. These questions have been dealt 
with more fully elsewhere. 

To come to the details of the form, ^ pro formd of which 
is given opiK)sitc, it will be noticed that the heading is almost an 
cxiict replica of the requisition form, and consequently, what 
was said in that connection equally applies in this. 

The only additional items in the heading are the spaces 
for " Store No, " and - Requisition No. " and " Store Voucher 
Na," and each will be disposed of in a few words. 



. The Storekeeper's Accounts, _ 

SizE .OF Form, say. 8 in. by 7 in. 
Prafermi. 



INVOICE FOR GOODS SUPPLIED. 
Slori. I 



For Job No. ... 
Short Dturiptioi 



Store *<5^^- 



Description of Article. Moiks. ^ Role. 






...Sloretafer, 

...Date. 



Rtcavcd the abmic xoods in good order ami rondilion. 
Iher^ aaeft debit for same. 



Store No. 

This is for the quotation of the number given to the Requi- 
sition when it first comes into the Store, and the number such 
is known by in the Guard Book, in which the Requisitions are 

NoTB.—Should the principle of inclading roalecial on Uie one invdce, which 
was requisitioned for on various requiiilions, be carried out, then narrow coturans 
must be piorided for " Store No. " and " Keq. No. " down the ude of the fonn. 
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placed as already dealt with. The- quotation of this number 
is for easy reference for the Storekeeper's staff in the case of 
query or otherwise. 

Requisition No. 

This is for the quotation of the Requisitioner's progressive 
number for the iatter's easy reference, so that he may know 
what requisition the goods sent are in satisfaction of, and so 
that he might mark his copy . of requisition as " supplied " 
against the particular item. 

Store Voucher No. 

A voucher is a document supporting an entry in a ledger 
or other book. Therefore, when an invoice for goods supplied 
has been accepted by the Requisitioner by his signing for the 
material, it becomes a voucher, and as such it supports the 
entry or entries in the Stores Ledger, crediting the Storekeeper 
with the issue of those articles appearing on the voucher. 

These vouchers must be filed away for the perusal of the 
Auditor (or his deputy), who checks the entries in the Stores 
Ledger with these documents. It is necessary, therefore, to 
number them consecutively as they are filed, and the voucher 
number must be shown in the Ledger so that the supporting 
document might be easily referred to. 

Quantity and Description of Article. 

I have stated elsewhere the necessity of describing articles 
by their trade names, and it is very important that this matter 
should have the attention of the Invoice Clerk when invoicing 
goods. Articles should, when issued, also be named identically 
the same as when brought to charge, so as to avoid confusion 
in the posting of the Stores Ledger. Strict observance of this 
rule will save many mistakes. Of course, there are many 
articles about which there can be no excuse for mistake in the 
description ; but there are others which are liable to confuse, 
and consequently therein lies the reason for care in description. 
I have, in Chapter XIII., stated that articles brought to charge 
under an uncommon title should be ticketed, so as to facilitate 
the issue of that material under the same description. 
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Marks. 

In sending out material from the store, articles should be 
always addressed or otherwise marked so that they might be 
easily identified by the Traffic Officials in the course of 
transit, and by the Requisitioner on their receipt 

There are numerous ways of marking material; but these 
are so well known that they hardly need mention. However, 
one or two examples might be instanced. In sending out 
iron of different brands, and of the same size, the ends of the 
bars of the different brands should be dabbed with different 
coloured paints, as is the usual custom. Casks, cases, kegs, 
etc., can be ticketed with a tag or gum label. Other articles 
are suitably marked by rough initials in paint with a paint 
brush. 

Rate. Amount. 

I have already stated what I consider the necessity is for 
priced invoices, in the first two paragraphs in this chapter. 
If the prices of the articles are marked on them as advocated 
in Chapter XIII., and priced invoices are insisted on as accom- 
panying deliveries by the merchants into the stores (a ques- 
tion that shall be more fully dealt with in the sequel), then 
there is no reason whatsoever why these priced invoices should 
not be given. 

There might occur an odd case in which a priced invoice 
cannot be sent with the goods, and in such an instance the 
invoice could be filled in as usual, but the rate and amount 
could be omitted, and the invoice stamped with a rubber 
stamp, " Interim." This means that the invoice is issued " in 
the meantime," and will be replaced in due course by a 
properly priced one. Unpriced items consequently must 
appear on separate invoices, and not on an invoice with priced 
items. 

There are one or two other points here, which appear to 
me additional justification for priced invoices, over and above 
those already stated. It can be easily seen that a priced 
invoice taking the place of a delivery-note and invoice, is a 
saving of clerical work, for it obviates the necessity of writing 
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out the particulars twice. Then again there is the question 
of finality previously mentioned. It does not matter a great 
deal to the Requisitioner what prices are charged for the 
goods within certain limits ; but he must have charges of 
some kind so that his Department might enter up their books, 
and the quicker charges are rendered the better they will be 
pleased. A third point crops up in the posting of the Stores 
Ledger. The faster a voucher is obtained to represent an 
issue after it is made, the more satisfactory it is from the 
Storekeeper's point of view. Stores issued should be brought 
to debit immediately in the Stores Ledger, and the com- 
pleted voucher in support of that debit should be obtained as 
smartly as possible. The issue of priced delivery-notes is a 
factor in accomplishing such a desired end. 

'• " ■■ ; 

Store Ledger I^olio. 

As I have just said, immediately an issue has been made 
it should be noted in the Stores Ledger; The ledger should 
therefore be posted daily from the copies of the invoices a^ 
they are sent out, and reference given to the progressive 
number of the invoice. When the charge has been accepted 
and a completed voucher has been obtained, such voucher 
should be numbered, and the items checked back in the ledger 
with the entries already made there from the invoice at the 
time of issue. In both cases, viz. : on the copy of the invoice 
as sent out, and on the completed voucher, reference should be 
made to the ledger folio on which the item has been posted. 

General Remarks. 

Similarly to the Requisition, these forms should be bound 
up in pads to facilitate the taking of carbon copies. The 
printing should be in blue ink to distinguish the form from 
the Requisition and Credit Note. Also in like manner they 
should be made out in triplicate, and the various copies dis- 
posed of as follows. Two copies should accompany the goods, 
one of .which should be signed by the Requisitioner and rcr 
turned to the Storekeeper. This is his " voucher " to support 
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the entry in the Stores Ledger as already mentioned. The 
second copy the Requisitioner signs, marks off the quantity 
supplied on his copy of the requisition, and hands to the Costing 
Clerk of his own department, who enters up the total in his 
Costing Ledger against the particular job, and files the voucher 
with his other papers and requisitions in connection with that 
job. The Costing Clerk also should note, on his copy of the 
requisition, the date items were supplied, so as to have his 
papers written up-to-date in case an inquiry is made by the 
responsible officer as to how much unsupplied material there 
was on a particular job. 

The copy of the invoice that the Invoice Clerk retains 
should be immediately handed to the Ledger-Keeper, who 
should make his entries provisionally, and when the voucher 
comes back, he can then "tick" the items and insert the 
voucher number alongside the invoice number, and then those 
items are fixed. In his ledger then will appear ticked (or 
checked) items, and unticked (or unchecked) items. The 
former will represent items for which a proper voucher can 
be produced by reference to the voucher number against it, 
and the latter will represent items which have been issued, but, 
at the time of the inspection of the ledger, have no final 
supporting voucher. 

At stocktaking and the balancing of the books no unticked 
or unchecked items should appear in the ledger, so arrange- 
ments should be made whereby the prompt receipt for goods 
issued should be provided for. This can best be done by 
pasting the copies of invoiceis received from the Invoice Clerk 
chronologically into a guard book to be called the " Invoice 
for Goods Supplied Book (K 3) " in the same manner as the 
requisitions were pasted into a similar book. As the vouchers 
are returned receipted, they can be marked off as " returned " 
in this book, and any delay in the return of receipts can be 
easily noted, and the laggards promptly dealt with. 

Store Waybills. 

In default of a better place, this matter may be briefly 
mentioned here. As a saving of labour, it is possibly a good 

L 
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suggestion that the Stores Department way-bill their own 
goods. I have seen this done with good results on railways, 
where stores are carried " free " over Open Lines, and I think 
the idea of extending the practice is worthy of consideration. 
However, the question is really a " Traffic " one. 

Credit Note (K 31). 

This form should be almost exactly similar to the *' Invoice 
for Goods Supplied," only, instead of these words, the heading 
should read " Credit Note for Goods." The wording at the 
bottom would read, **I hereby accept credit for the above," 
and the words " Received condition " would be omitted. 

The reason for crediting should be fully stated on the face 
of the form as "goods wrongly invoiced" or "goods short 
supplied," and any other particulars which the case might 
require. 

The reason for having this form might be questioned by 
some, who would advance the argument that it is easier to 
alter the entry in the ledger than to pass a " credit note." 
This is very true, but to alter a figure in a ledger of any kind 
is not allowed by the strict rules of audit ; and rightly so, 
because a figure might be checked by the Auditor and after- 
wards erased and altered by someone interested. To rule out 
figures and place new ones above is allowed by the audit ; 
but that does not improve the neat appearance of a ledger, 
especially as the one who alters and the Auditor have to initial 
the alteration. In such a case it is as well to pass a credit 
note in the same manner as if it were an erasure altogether. 

This form should be printed in red ink, as is the mercantile 
custom with credit notes. This is to distinguish it from the 
K I and K 3 forms, which are printed in black and blue ink 
respectively. 

Merchant's Delivery-Note-Invoice (K4). 

The next form to receive attention is the Merchant's 
Delivery-Note-Invoice, so called by me because it is designed 
to be a combination of a delivery-note (or ticket) and an 
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invoice. This form serves the same purpose for the delivery 
of goods from the Merchant to the Storekeeper as for the 
delivery of goods from the Storekeeper to the Requisitioner. 
Accordingly, therefore, a somewhat similar form is required. 
However, the Merchant has nothing whatever to do with job 
numbers and account numbers, and such like, so the form can 
be very much simplified. 

Let me now give aproformS of my proposed form. 

pro /ormd. 

[FOKM K 4] 
To tht Railway StsrAtefer 

Pleaii raaocfrom thi undermentioned goods, in 

good order and condition. 



Amount. I Ledger 
Folio. 



The size of this form would be about 6 inches by 6 inches, 
and would be made out by the merchant in triplicate by 
carbon process. The forms could be bound in books like the 
ordinary delivery ticket in common use, or could be in loose 
form, Just as suited the merchant, as that part is entirely his 
concern. However, two copies must be supplied to the 
Storekeeper with the goods, the other one he can keep for 
reference. Of the two supplied to the Storekeeper the latter 
keeps one, and, after receipting the other, hands it back to the 
carrier for him to take to the merchant as proof of delivery. 
Of course, the goods must be checked before a receipt is given 
— a self-evident precaution. 

L 2 
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The Printing of the Form. 

A very good plan of having these forms printed is on the 
folding-up principle. It is very convenient when the two 
forms, as supplied. to the Storekeeper, are attached to one 
another, so that one part does not get lost or mislaid during 
the checking process. The Storeman, on satisfying himself of 
the correct receipt of the goods as invoiced, can then sign both 
forms at the same time and tear them apart at the perforation. 
One part he hands to the carrier, as already stated, and the 
other part he hands to the Ledger-Keeper for the latter to 
make his provisional posting in the ledger, as will subsequently 
be explained. 

The "Folding-Up" Process Explained. 

The duplicate part that is handed back to the carrier, 
should be printed " Received from . . . . " instead of " Please 
receive from . . . . " as in the pro formd. The method of 
arranging these folding-up and perforated forms is a very 
simple one, and as it can be used in similar manner in the case 
of requisitions (K i) and Invoices for Goods Supplied (K3) 
and Credit Notes (K31), I will explain it in a few words. 
The forms are printed in triplicate, all in one piece, and 
perforated in two places. However, the printing of the middle 
form has to be on the back, and the end ones on the front. 
This is to allow of the use of a carbon process of triplication 
without tearing the forms apart. A diagram will best show 
my meaning, although every one of my readers must be 

A/ 

familiar with the process. \b In this diagram the letters 



A, B and C represent the faces of the forms of the original, 
duplicate, and triplicate respectively. The carbon sheet is 
placed in from the right hand side between A and B, and 
from the left hand side between B and C. If the two ends 
at A and C be drawn apart so as to make the three forms 
flat it will be seen that the printing of B must be on the 
under side while that of A and C must be on the upper side. 
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In this form the forms can be bound in books by binding at 
C, or can be used as loose forms, as may be found suitable. 
Personally, I am in favour of loose forms ; but as much can 
be said in favour of the one as can be said of the other. 



The Details of the Form. 

Coming now to the details of the form, the first question 
requiring consideration is the column " Railway Order No." 
It is very important when goods are supplied that this 
order number should be quoted. Firstly, because no goods 
should be received into the store without their being ordered, 
and secondly, by the quotation of an order number, and 
referring to the order, there will appear further reference 
to who the requisitioner was or who the material was 
ordered for. 

This gives rise to two questions, viz. (l) no goods should 
be received into store without their being ordered ; and (2) 
the institution of a complete system of reference. 

Receipt into Store of Goods Not Ordered. 

It is very important that this instruction of not receiving 
goods that have not been ordered be strictly carried out. No 
objection can be made to goods received on verbal orders ; 
but the system of giving verbal orders should be used with 
the utmost caution, as it always leads to confusion. In any 
case verbal orders should be confirmed by proper written 
orders at the very earliest possible moment. 

Further, orders should be given, as far as possible, by one 
man, as the merchants prefer to deal with one man and not a 
number of them, because they know then who is the accredited 
buyer of the Railway Department, and in case of disputes as 
to orders they know who to look to for the clearing up of 
misunderstandings. The very idea of the Stores Department 
itself is to provide one department to do the buying, or other- 
wise obtain the material for the whole railway system, so 
as to facilitate the passing of accounts, and such like. 
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A Complete System of Reference. 

The importance of this principle is so fully recognised 
that it needs no words of mine to justify it. A system of 
Stores Department reference should be such that an item can 
be traced right through, from the requisition to the account, 
proving that it has been paid for. First, the requisition must 
be quoted on the requisition to the Purchase Department. 
This latter should be quoted on the purchase order. The 
merchant's delivery note should give reference to the pur- 
chase order, and so on right throughout. 

Priced Delivery-Notes. 

The only other matter needing discussion under the head- 
ing of this form is the principle of having delivery-notes, priced 
and extended, supplied by the merchant along with the goods. 
It will be noticed that ray pro formd provides for the pricing 
and extension of the items. 

From the Storekeeper's point of view it is certainly 
very advantageous to have this delivery-note priced and 
extended, for it facilitates his work in every way. However, 
it is not general mercantile usage to price delivery-notes, 
or otherwise to send priced invoices along with the goods. 
The general usage is to send delivery-tickets with the goods, 
on which is shown only the quantities of the articles, and on 
the next day to post a proper priced and extended invoice. 

Care should always be exercised in dealing with merchants, 
so that they be allowed to do things in the usually accepted 
method; for if anything extra in the way of accounts or 
otherwise is required, be assured they always put the cost of 
the extra trouble on the price, with interest added. 

However, if they can only be brought to see it, this method 
which I advocate will cause them no extra trouble, and will 
insure greater accuracy in dealing with their accounts by the 
Store Department ; and will, above all, allow of their receiving 
prompter payment than under any other system of Railway 
Stores accounting that I know of. If the merchants will 
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adopt this method without trouble, then, well aiid good ; but 
if they do not, and will net be convinced of its advantages, 
then, of course, a compromise must be arrived at which will 
approach as near as possible to this system now set forth. 

As a set-off against what they would be pleased to term 
their extra trouble, and the breaking of established usage, it 
would be well perhaps for the Railway Department to have 
books of these delivery-note-invoices printed, and to give 
them to the larger suppliers of material to the railway, and, 
in the case of the smaller suppliers, to attach a loose blank 
delivery-note for their use. 

Proper Description of Goods. 

Whether ray pro formd is adopted or not, the distinct and 
proper naming of the articles on the delivery-ticket should be 
insisted on. Merchants have a very loose method of making 
out these delivery-tickets, in many cases, and they do not 
afford sufficient data by which the items might be properly 
checked. A very common form of entry on a delivery-ticket 
is " one parcel." Also, in many cases, the weight of the 
material is not put down, or the number of the articles ; all the 
description being "i cask of ....," or "quantity of ..,..'' 
This is all right in its way, but it in no way satisfies the 
requirements of railway storekeeping. 

Disposal of Forms. 

These would be pasted into a guard-book to be called the 
Debit Voucher Guard-Book (K 4) where they would support 
the account as passed (see pp. 186-7). 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XVII. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS (continued). 

Storekeeper's Requisition on Purchase Department. 

It might as well be stated here that if the system of purchase 
be by contract schedules it will be found that a Purchasing 
Officer is not required, for the purchases are nearly all arranged 
for, and the Storekeeper can pass orders direct to the merchant. 
The few articles which do not appear in the schedules can be 
bought in the open market by the Storekeeper, or somebody 
deputed by him. 

If such be the system employed, a different scheme of 
forms is required at this stage to what would be necessary 
were all purchases made in the open market, or in a combina- 
tion of this last method with any of the others. This matter 
falls partly under purchasing, even although done by the 
Storekeeper, and I think it would be well to deal with the 
matter immediately after we have finished discussing the 
above form, as by so doing we will have the three methods of 
purchasing dealt with together. 

Where the Purchase Department is necessary by the 
method of purchasing, the Storekeeper must make his wants 
known by requisition 'to the Stores Controller, who will approve 
and hand to the Purchase Department, or otherwise dispose 
of them. Even at this stage alternate kinds of requisition 
forms are necessary, according to whether the stores are wanted 
for immediate issue or are required on indent. The particulars 
required by the Stores Controller, for him to determine whether 
the purchases are necessary or not, are different in each case. 
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Storekeeper's Requisition for Material to be 
Purchased Locally (K s). 

Let us first examine the " Requisition for Material to be 
Purchased Locally," aproformd of which is given below: 



Frofcrmi. 



[Form K 5] 
STOREKEEPER'S PURCHASE REQUISITION. 

Telhi Stores ConirotUr Start. 

Date. 



Prog. 



Sir, 

Will you pliase authorise the purchase locally of the 

undennenlioned stores, vihick are required al ■wilkiH 

days far immtdiatt i 



Rate Amoont. 



Stuck in hand ..- , 

Stock eliewhere on th^ system 

Quantity already en order 

Quantity required for immediate issue 

Quantity requirid for stock 

Period that stocl thus provided ■aiill last .... 
Quantity issued during last three months 
Purchase approved. 

Stores Controller 
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The General Aspect of the Form. 

It will be noticed that provision is not made for the inclu- 
sion of more than half a dozen items on each form. This is 
done with a purpose, and, in fact, my idea was to have one 
form for each item ; but there are sometimes a series of articles 
which can be conveniently considered as one item, because the 
order when placed would include them all, and this point must 
not be lost sight of in the subsequent discussion. I have only 
arrived at my decision with regard to this method after due 
consideration, and the grounds for that decision may be briefly 
stated as follows : — 

1. One item (or series of items) on one requisition allows 
of greater facility in the dealing with the forms right through- 
out. When a form with many items reaches the Stores Con- 
troller, there is a probability of a query arising in connection 
with one or two items which will cause the delay of the whole 
requisition until they have been satisfactorily cleared up. 

Also the Stores Controller will perhaps pass an item about 
the advisability of the purchase of which he has some little 
doubt ; but he does not wish to delay the requisition, and so 
he passes it against his better judgment. 

Also, again, when a requisition consisting of many items 
comes to be dealt with by the Purchase Officer, one item on 
one form allows of quicker despatch and dealing with the 
letting of tenders and placing of orders. My idea to obtain 
quick and accurate despatch in connection with purchasing, 
where tenders or quotations have to be obtained, is, one item — 
one requisition — one invitation to tender — one quotation or 
tender — one order on the merchant — then all these papers can 
be kept together. Of course this is out of the question 
under an indent system, and where there are yearly contracts 
let, we have seen that the Storekeeper can place direct orders 
under the superintendence of the Stores Controller, and there 
is no need of the " Storekeeper's Purchase Requisition " at all. 
About this, however, I will have more to say later on. 

2. A system of purchasing the requirements in any one 
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particular item for a period of say three, six, or twelve months 
is the cheapest, as we have seen, because larger quantities 
receive lower quotations than smaller quantities. In applying 
this to the present case we would find that, when this is done, 
the number of requisitions will not be so large after all. In- 
stead of requisitioning half a dozen times, for small quantities 
of the same article during three months, we only have one re- 
quisition for a large quantity. Besides that, it is surprising how 
few stock lines there are in railway storekeeping when we come 
to look closely into the matter. The balance of the purchases 
are what may be termed " special purchases," that is to say, 
they are bought when, the requisition comes in, because 
they are what is known as " bad stock," as they might lie in 
the store twelve months without being issued. Such articles 
would probably be found by the nature of the case on separate 
requisitions anyway, so there is no undue multiplication of the 
number of requisitions. Even if there were, the facility of 
dealing with the items, and the saving in cost by buying 
larger quantities, would totally outweigh the little extra 
clerical labour and the price of a few hundred extra forms. 

• . / 

The Details of the Form. » 

These are more or less self-evident by the wording of the 
form. All those articles which, under a system of combined 
indent and local purchase, would be indented for, do not come 
under the scope of this form. It is only those articles which 
are to be bought locally, as a " stop-gap " until supplies on 
indent arrive. Where the yearly contract system is employed 
this form would not be needed at all (as we have seen), so the 
only system under which this form would be extensively used 
would be in one of exclusively local purchases in the open 
market. 

The top part needs no further explanation, than that the 
words " and stock " or " for immediate issue " can be struck out 
as occasion demands. The headings of the form part have 
been mostly discussed at length in other connections. The 
column " Requisitioner " is as a guide to who requires the 
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material — very important information in some cases. The 
columns for " Store No. " and " Requisition No. " are for easy- 
reference to the requisition in the " Requisition Guard-Book.'* 
When we come to the bottom part of the form, the answers 
to these questions make a full and complete disclosure of the 
true position with regard to the item ; and the Store Controller, 
when he sets his name to the form, knows that, provided the 
information given is correct, he is justified or otherwise in 
approving the purchase. On the other hand, when the Store- 
keeper has to put down in black and white all these particulars, 
he would be careful to requisition only for those items which 
he really wanted and no others. 

As regards the information required, little needs explana- 
tion. " Stock on hand " can be easily got at from his Stores 
Ledger, or by counting up the actual Stock. " Stock elsewhere 
on the system " can be got at by inquiry, or from monthly stock 
sheets, which each Storekeeper should make out for the main 
items in his store and supply copies to all other Storekeepers 
on the system as well as the Stores Controller. " Quantity 
already on order '* can generally be marked " nil " if deliveries 
are made promptly. Where the case is otherwise, an index 
book, roughly although correctly kept, would serve the pur- 
pose. "Quantity required for immediate issue" is the sum 
total of his outstanding requisitions, and the balance of what 
he has ordered is "for stock.*' This latter is the stock 
mentioned in the next query, and " Quantity issued during last 
three months " is for a check on the reply to the previous query. 

This requisition should be made out by the Storekeeper in 
duplicate (in triplicate if the Stores Controller wishes to retain 
a copy, which is hardly necessary), one of which he retains and 
the other he sends to the Stores Controller. The latter, when 
he has approved, sends the copy sent to him to the Purchase 
Superintendent, who deals with it as will be seen later, when 
we come to discuss his accounts. Any alterations that the 
Stores Controller should make in the requisition should be 
notified to the Storekeeper, or by the simpler method of 
forwarding the approved requisition to the Storekeeper, who 
will forward on to the Purchase Superintendent. 
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Storekeeper's Requisition for Material to be 
Purchased on Indent (K 51). 

The principle of one item one requisition, cannot con- 
veniently be applied in this case, hence we have to devise 
another form of requisition for this class of order. To save 
confusion it will not be called a requisition but a "draft indent," 
this really being the more correct title. A pro form& is now 
given : — 

ProfoTmA. 



DRAFT INDENT. 
For the supply of stores nccissary to keefitifi Ihi stocks in tki... 
forafiriodqf. 



[Form K 5.] 



Estimated 
Rate. Amoun 



Carried foiward 



Approve as altered 



This form would be foolscap size, and the Storekeeper 
would make out in copyable ink, or make out in duplicate or 
triplicate by carbon process, as may be required by the Stores 
Controller. Nothing further need be said with regard to the 
form than that by a comparison of the figures given in the 
two columns " Stock on hand," and " Issues for the past 
.... months," the Stores Controller can form an opinion 
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as to the justice of the demand. By comparing the draft 
indent with those from other stores, and with the stock lists, 
It may be seen whether other stores in the same railway 
system are able to supply any of the material instead of 
indenting for more. The other information, as required in the 
case of the Storekeeper's Purchase Requisition (K 5), just 
dealt with, is not required in this case. 

Storeman's Order Book (K 52). 

By referring back to the beginning of the discussion on 
the "Requisition on the Purchase Department," it will be 
seen that it was decided to discuss the question of stores 
orders under a yearly contract system at this particular 
juncture. 

The main idea of yearly contracts, let locally, is to make 
the local merchant your storekeeper, as far as possible, so that 
less stock need be carried. This system entails the making 
out of many more orders, as material has to be ordered more 
or less as required, with a little stock to facilitate the prompt 
fulfilment of requisitions. 

It is manifest that, when all arrangements for the pur- 
chases have been made for a year, nothing more is required 
than to place orders according to the contract schedules, and 
those items which are not in the contract schedules must be 
purchased in the open market in the manner subsequently 
to be explained when we come to discuss that matter under 
the heading of Purchase Department accounts. 

However, these latter items will be put in the " Store- 
man's Order Book," along with the items which are in the 
contract schedule. A pro formd of this book appears on 
the opposite page. 

All items on requisitions that cannot be supplied from 
stock, and which are required to be purchased, as well as 
small orders for stock, should be put into this book by the 
Head Storeman, or his Clerk, immediately he has overhauled 
the requisitions and 'found out what he cannot supply. The 
Head Storeman is not concerned whether an article is in the 
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Pro formd. 




STOREMAN'S ORDER BOOK. 

{Left-hand page,) [Form K 52] 


Quantity. 


Description of Article. 


Requisitioner. 









{Right-hand page,) 



Requisition 
No. 


Store Storekeeper's 
No. Order No. 

1 

1 


Date of Quantity 
Order. Supplied. 


Date 
Supplied. 


Delivery 
Note No. 




1 

i 

1 


• 

1 





contract schedules or not, he has only to enter the items as 
he finds them necessary, and to fill in the columns up to the 
" Store No." inclusive ; and heading up each day's orders by 
the day and date in the usual way, by writing such across the 
page each morning before any items are entered. He then 
hands the book to the person deputed to make out the orders 
on the Contractor. 

This latter person makes out the orders for the contract 
items at once, according to the contract schedules, with the 
details of which he should be very familiar so as to facilitate 
his work. Quotations should be asked for the other items 
that are not in the contract schedules, and when received 
should be examined by the Storekeeper, who, after he has 
made his decision, can instruct that an order be made out 
exactly in the same manner as if the item were in the contract 
schedule. 

The formality of getting quotations for every trifle, in the 
manner subsequently to be explained, can be dispensed with 
to some extent under this system ; but in any case the Stores 
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Controller should make rules governing these purchases, and, 
where it will occasion no delay, should himself countersign 
all orders of all descriptions, so that he can keep an eye on 
the quantities purchased. However, this is a question that 
must be entirely governed by the particular circumstances. 

The order form would be the same as will be discussed 
later under the heading of purchases. This form should be 
as simply worded as possible, and no harassing restrictions 
printed all over it ; but I shall have more to say on this 
subject later on. 



i6i 



Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {contintied). 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS (conHnued). 

The Stores Ledger (K 6). 

The next thing to be discussed is that very important book 
the " Stores Ledger." If there is any one book more impor- 
tant in the accounts of the Stores Department than another it 
is this one. In it are posted the " debits " and " credits," or 
otherwise the ** receipts " and " issues," in the stock throughout 
the course of a year. I say throughout the year, as that is the 
usual term during which matters are let to run between 
general balances of the book. 

The form of the book is simplicity itself, and in either one 
form or another will be familiar to most of my readers. The 
form of a ledger being so simple admits of very little variation, 
whether it be a stock ledger or an ordinary ledger. On the 
left hand side are posted the " receipts " or " debits," whether 
of money or stock, and on the right hand side are posted the 
"issues" or "credits." However, in railway stock ledgers 
there are two kinds, the one showing receipts and issues of 
quantities only, and the other showing the money value and 
rate in addition to this information. The first kind are some- 
times called " Rough Stock Books " (or Ledgers), and the 
second " Main Stock Books " (or Ledgers). With the first 
kind I am not going to treat, as in my scheme of storekeeping 
accounts they find no place. 

M 
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Duplicate Ledgers. 

It has always appeared to me a gross waste of time and 
energy to keep these two kinds of ledgers contemporaneously ; 
the one in the Store and the other one in the Office ; or the one 
at the Local Store and the other in the Controller's Accounting 
Office. I am perfectly well aware that in making this state- 
ment I am advocating a system which will be considered a 
malignant heresy to the old school of stores accountants, so 
I will state fully why I have departed from " the old order of 
things which changeth and gives place to the new." In 
treating this matter I will deal only with the case of the 
keeping of a " quantity " ledger in the Local Store and a 
"quantity and money" ledger in the Central Office, as the 
other case of duplicate ledgers is unimportant. 

The Proposed Form. 

To pave the way to this discussion let me first explain 
my proposed ledger, which is to be the " one and only " Stock 
Ledger in my scheme of accounts. An abridged pro formd 
appears on the opposite page — the full heading would need 
a repetition of the first four columns on the Cr. side, although 
the form could be used as it stands. 

The Headings Explained. 

The "quantity" column is devised so that it shall be 
accommodative — that is to say, suitable for tons, cwts., qrs., 
lbs. ; or reams, quires, sheets ; or galls., quarts, and pints ; or 
any other measure that is required. The lines being " faint 
ruled," this column is suitable also for those articles that go 
by numbers. I think it is desirable that a uniform scheme 
of ruling be adopted throughout the ledger, as that materially 
reduces the cost of the book itself. 

Printed Headings. 

Sometimes the ledger headings are printed in; but this 
can only be done satisfactorily after the items in the ledger 
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have assumed a stereotyped form — i.e. when they take up 
about the same space year after year, and not many new 
items have to be accommodated. From my experience I 
would say that the system of printed headings is to be 
adopted with great caution, and then only in the case of long 
established stores departments. In vay pro formd^ the head- 
ing would have to be written in along the top of a pair of Dr. 
and Cr. columns. 

Spacing the Headings. 

Sufficient space should be left to accommodate the whole 
year's transactions in one place. It is highly undesirable 
that part of the receipts and issues should be carried forward 
or back on to another folio, because it causes a waste of time 
in the turning backward and forward. In judging the amount 
of space to be left for each article it is always well to err on 
the safe side, and it is better rather to leave too much space 
than too little. In opening ledgers on a new railway system 
it is rather difficult to estimate what space to leave ; but in 
the second year there are the previous year's postings to serve 
as a guide. 

Index to the Headings. 

This is a separate book ; but requires no special mention. 
The headings would of course be alphabetically arranged, and 
spaces left between the various letters to accommodate new 
items as they turn up. There is rather more in the matter of 
indexing than would appear at first sight, so I will give a 
paragraph or two to the subject. • 

There are many articles which offer no difficulty in deter- 
mining under what index letter they should be placed. Acids, 
adzes, alum, go under A, Baths, borax, brooms, go under 
B. Coke, chairs, coal, go under C. On the other hand, under 
what index letter should cotton waste, cupboard turns, lamp 
burners, lamp chimneys, beeswax, and dozens of other similar 
items go ? How then, are we to reduce the indexing of these 
to a rule or rules ? We must first fall back on the division 
and subdivisions of things into genus, species, and class. 
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similar to the classification in zoology, botany, and other 
similar subjects. Articles must be indexed under their 
'* genus," that being the widest division ; its subdivisions being 
" species," which in their turn are subdivided into " classes." 

Let us now apply this to the cases above. " Cotton waste " 
is a species of the genus " waste " — other species being wool 
waste, and jute waste. The species " cotton waste " is sub- 
divided into two classes, viz. " coloured cotton waste " and 
" white cotton waste." Now, let us index these " wastes " 
which undoubtedly come under the letter W, 

Waste, cotton, coloured. 
„ „ white. 

„ jute. 
„ wool. 

That is how they should be indexed. The first column is 
the "genus," the second is the "species," the third is the 
" class." As to their priority in each column, that is deter- 
mined by the initial letter. Thus, "cotton waste" comes 
before "jute waste," and the latter before "wool waste," and 
among " cotton wastes " " coloured " comes before " white." 
Jute and wool wastes are divided into classes as well as cotton 
waste, but the division has been carried far enough for the 
present purpose. 

Lamp chimneys and lamp burners should be indexed 
under the letter Z, as they both are species of the genus 
" lamp fittings." 

Cupboard turns should go under the letter C, because for 
all intents and purposes these two words are one word. 
" Cupboard '* can hardly be called a species of the genus 
" turns," because here species and genus are merged in one, 
as there is only one species of this genus. 

Beeswax offers some difficulties. It is really one word, and 
consequently should be indexed under B. However, it has 
almost as much right to be indexed under W, There are 
many species of the genus " wax," and chief among them in 
railway ledger keeping are beeswax and cobblers' wax. There- 
fore they should both appear under W if we reasoned the same 
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as with the others. However, it really does not matter in 
the few cases like this under which letter it is indexed so long 
as the Ledger Keeper knows where to find the item. 

These examples, then, put us in the way of laying down 
rules for indexing, and they are as follows : — 

1. When the article has only one word in the name, such 
as borax, alum, etc., the initial letter of that word determines 
under which letter it should be indexed. 

2. When the article has two or more words in the name we 
must classify it according to its genus, species and class. The 
initial letter of the genus determines under which letter it shall 
be indexed ; then, among the species of the genus the initial 
letters determined again ; and among the "class" of the 
"species" similarly. 

3. When there is only one species in the genus then the 
initial letter of the word coming first should determine. 

It will be found that these three rules are really one ; but 
for clearness of expression I have made three. Really the 
first and third rules are special cases of the second. 

The Case for and against Duplicate Ledgers. 

Now we are in a better position to discuss the " pros " and 
" cons " of this question. I have said that one ledger is quite 
sufficient, and it should be in the form of a combined " quan- 
tity and value " ledger, as just set out in detail. I have not, 
however, said where this ledger should be kept, whether in the 
Central Office or in the Local Store, and in this I see the 
difficulty which gave rise to the keeping of duplicate ledgers. 

On the one hand it is almost imperative that the Store- 
keeper should have a ledger showing at least quantities, if a 
proper account of the stock is to be kept. Continual reference 
has to be made to this ledger for all sorts of information. 
Without going and weighing up or counting the stock in any 
particular line the Storekeeper can, on reference to his ledger, 
tell what he has on hand. If he wants to know what quantity 
of stock is required for, say a six months' supply, all he has to 
do is to look up what had been issued in that item during the 
preceding six months. Should the Storeman be doubtful as 
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to the accuracy of his stock he has only to ask the Ledger 
Keeper, who can tell him what he should have, and then if it 
is not correct he can take measures to rectify it by finding 
out where he made the mistake. Should a merchant complain 
of the non-payment for a certain item delivered, again the 
ledger is turned up ; and, if it does appear there, that is primd 
fcu:ie evidence that it has been paid for, and reference can be 
given to the voucher on which payment can be proved. In the 
case of queries from the Central Office, the ledger has to be 
turned up in order to supply information, or rebut or confirm 
allegations of error. In a word, the ledger is the Storekeeper's 
vade mecum — his index book, his record book. It is at once 
his sword and his buckler, and " is a light unto his path." 

On the other hand the Central Office finds it convenient to 
have a ledger to affi)rd information with which to reply to 
queries from the Central Accounting Office and to supply 
information to the Finance Board or Management. It also 
enables the Controller to see what stock in the various items 
are held at each store ; and, where necessary, he can see how 
to arrange the transfer of stock from one place to another to 
satisfy local wants. However, this advantage must not be 
made too much of, as different sizes and such details (as in the 
case of iron and timber, where the size does not affect the price) 
are not kept in this ledger, and the information cannot be given 
without reference to the actual stock. Another advantage is 
the system of check that one ledger has on the other, being 
practically a system of " double entry." 

Now let us weigh the evidence for and against. On the 
one hand, we have seen that it is imperative that the Store- 
keeper should keep a ledger, and on the other that it is a con- 
venience for the Central Office to keep a duplicate of it. This 
throws all the weight of evidence on the side of keeping the 
ledger at the Local Store and not in the Central Office. If 
we can devise means whereby the convenience of the Central 
Office can be replaced by other equally convenient systems, 
then I think we have proved conclusively, not only that the 
proper place to keep the ledger is at the Local Store, but that 
one ledger is sufficient. 

First, then, as to the keeping a quantity ledger at the Local 
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Store and no record of values. This, of course, would not in 
any case fit in with my scheme of accounting, but does with 
some others that I am familiar with, so I had better deal with 
the question in a few words here. I submit that it is equally 
as important to keep account of the values of the receipts and 
issues in the Local Store, as it is to keep account of the quanti- 
ties themselves — in fact, I am inclined to think it much more 
important. If an overcharge or undercharge is made in the 
charging out of an issue, by inserting the wrong rate or making 
a wrong computation, it is a more serious mistake than where 
an overcharge or undercharge is made by inserting a wrong 
weight or number. In the latter case the Requisitioner will 
not sign for more than he receives, and if he be honest he will 
not sign for less than he receives. In this case there is the 
Requisitioner's check on the figures relating to quantity ; but 
how is he to check figures relating to value? He cannot, in 
most cases, so he must accept the charges as rendered or take 
exception to them in a general way as being too much or too 
little. 

Is it not very important, therefore, that here, at the very 
outset of the accounting scheme, extra care should be exercised, 
for mistakes at this juncture are carried right through the 
whole accounts ? How can these possible mistakes be the 
easiest detected ? I can say, with decision, by the posting of 
both the quantities and values in the ledger immediately 
the transaction has been made. If this be done, the Ledger 
Keeper would immediately detect such errors, or at least a 
great many of them. In the case of the issue of an item 
exactly as it was received, the one item should " write off" 
exactly as " brought on." In the cases where this is not so 
the detection is more difficult, but the Ledger Keeper has the 
record of his rate m the ledger ; and this is the check then to 
be relied on, except where many issues exhaust the stock on 
hand, when the book should show no balance. 

Apart from this check there is another, almost as important, 
by the Invoice or Costing Clerk, who makes out the invoices. 
The system of having the value ledger in the Central Office 
necessitates the filling in of values for issues in the same place. 

When discussing the question of the priced delivery-note 
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I showed the advantages of that form, but I never emphasised 
the point of the necessary delay in getting charges for material 
supplied, which always happens under the system which I am 
discrediting. Delay in getting charges rendered is the alter- 
native to priced delivery-notes, and from the point of view 
of the Requisitioner that is a point of the very first importance. 

Now my contention is, and I think it will be admitted as 
correct by all my readers,' that when a clerk makes out an in- 
voice with the goods in front of him (as would be the case 
under my system) it would be more likely to be correct than 
when made away from the locality of the goods, and after a 
certain time had elapsed, and by a clerk who never saw the 
goods or knew from personal experience their value. 

The fact of seeing the goods before you when making out 
an invoice, is to my mind an important check. A mistake 
such as charging out six brooms at 2s. per dozen instead of 
2J. each would never occur in a case like this ; because imme- 
diately you came to the extension of \s, you would imme- 
diately turn to the brooms and say " that is a lot of brooms 
for a nimble shilling," and at once would detect your mistake. 
Again, the Invoice Clerk who knows the goods in the concrete 
has a material advantage over the one who only knows of 
them in the abstract, and more reliance could be placed in his 
rates and extensions. 

Secondly, let us substitute equal conveniences for the ones 
urged in support of keeping the ledger in the Central Office. 

The first-mentioned above is that of affording information 
to the Central Accounting Office. I submit, that in most 
cases no time would be lost by referring such queries, which 
could be only answered by reference to the ledger, to the 
Local Store for the information. The information would be 
given on the spot by men who had actual acquaintance with 
the transaction, and consequently would be more valuable. 
As to information for the Finance Board and Management, 
I should think that from their point of view they would be 
inclined to place more reliance on information supplied 
from the^/ spot than on any book balances or any such 
information supplied from the Central Office. 

The convenience of knowing exactly most of the details 
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of the stock in the various stores, is certainly one not to be 
lightly thrown aside. But this information is very often so 
belated, that by the time instructions have been conveyed to 
one store to transfer certain items to another store probably 
the stock has been issued. Secondly, there is the objection 
already advanced that the ledger does not keep the balances 
in each size, so information as to the various sizes of iron and 
timber, and bolts and such lines, which are lumped together 
in the ledger, would be entirely wanting. The information, 
then, is incomplete at best, and has to be supplemented by 
other information, which can be got only by inquiry from the 
Local Store. 

I think it should be left to the Storekeepers among them- 
selves to find out which Storekeeper has stock of certain lines, 
by the interchange of lists of stock and by the periodical 
visitation of one another. The Stores Inspector and Stores 
Controller should, of their own personal knowledge, know 
the details in the stock at each particular store. 

So we see, when this convenience comes to be whittled 
down, there is very little left of it. 

Lastly, then, there is the question of check by the system 
of "double entry." Here, again, the convenience is almost 
entirely delusive. The ledger kept on the spot is by far the 
most likely to be correct ; because it has the advantage of 
checking with the actual stock by periodical verifications, 
which will be explained later under the head of Inspection. 
Of what use, therefore, is another ledger, when there already 
is that check, especially if, in addition, my proposals to have 
every item in the local ledger checked by a representative of 
the Audit Department are carried out ? 

In conclusion, I must say that the weight of evidence 
goes to show that one ledger kept on the spot (i.e. in the 
Local Store), and properly checked, is worth more than two 
ledgers kept as I have described, and that little or no incon- 
venience is occasioned by there being only one, and it at the 
Local Store. From an economical standpoint, the one-ledger 
system would appear to be the better, because it is quite evident 
that it takes more staflF to keep two ledgers than to keep one. 
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The Posting and Checking of the Ledger. 

Having now decided on having only one ledger — a com- 
bined quantity and money ledger — for each store, which is to 
be kept on the spot, we are in a position to discuss the posting 
of this book, and also the checking of these postings. 

In mentioning the checking of the postings I am rather 
anticipating, as that part of the work will be fully discussed 
under the heading of Inspection. 

With regard to the posting of the ledger there is not a 
great deal to say. The first postings are, of course, the stock- 
on-hand at the date on which the ledger account starts. 
Stock-on-hand is a debit, and has to be posted on the first 
line on that side of the ledger under the heading of the par- 
ticular item. Following these entries appear the receipts of 
goods throughout the year, which are posted on the debit side 
also, and the issues of goods which are posted on the credit side. 

The stock-on-hand will be posted from the stock-sheets, 
about which more will be said under the heading of Inspection 
in a later chapter, and the receipts and issues will be posted 
from the original Merchant's Delivery-Note (K 4) in the first 
case and the duplicate Invoice for Goods Supplied Form 
(K 3) in the second case. 

I have already explained these two forms. In the case of 
the K 3 form, as the invoices are made out they are handed 
to the Ledger Keeper, who makes his provisional posting 
from them, after he has numbered them consecutively. After 
he has posted the items, he pastes these forms into a guard- 
book, which to all intents and purposes is a journal of out- 
goings from the Store in chronological order. This guard- 
book is to be used among other things for the purpose of 
seeing that all invoices are returned duly accepted, a process 
that can be easily arranged by marking-oflF each invoice as 
it is returned, and by seeing that the non-return of in- 
voices is taken up with the person at fault. In the form of 
accepted invoices the K 3 forms become vouchers, and, being 
numbered consecutively as they are returned, the Audit 
Representative and the Ledger Keeper together, check the 
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provisional postings from them, and fill in the voucher number 
against each item in the process of doing so. Each checked 
item on the debit side would then have two reference num- 
bers against it — first the provisional invoice number and 
second the voucher number, for which columns are provided 
in the ledger. 

In the case of the K 4 form, the Merchant's Delivery-Notes 
as they come in, and have been certified to as correct by a 
responsible storeman, and the orders marked off from them 
by the Orders Clerk, are handed in to the Ledger Keeper in 
the same way as the K 3 form. The latter numbers them 
consecutively, and, after posting the items, hands them to the 
clerk who passes the accounts for payment, to check the items 
on those accounts by. Being attached to the duplicate of the 
account as passed (which latter, after being called over with 
the original is considered a voucher), the delivery-note finally 
ends up as a voucher to support the payment, and is pasted 
in the guard-book opposite or alongside the duplicate of the 
account. The duplicate account, having been compared with 
the original by the Audit representative, is considered a 
voucher, and as such is sufficient to check with the provi- 
sional postings already made from the delivery-note. 

As this delivery-note passes through so many processes, 
I think I can make, matters clearer by enumerating the pro- 
cesses again in short form. 

1. The Storeman checks and certifies as to the correct 
receipt of the goods. 

2. The Orders Clerk marks off his orders as supplied from 
them. 

3. The Ledger Keeper makes provisional postings from 
them. 

4. The Accounts Clerk passes his accounts by them. 

5. The Audit Clerk checks the Accounts Clerk's work by . 
them. 

6. They are pasted alongside the duplicate of the account 
as passed. 

7. The debit items are checked with this duplicate of 
the account as passed ; and that is all that has to be done. 
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The Order or Sequence of the Postings. 

The debits and credits should be posted in the order in 
which they are received by the Ledger Keeper. Under the 
heading " name " on t\i^ pro formd the debit entry reference 
should appear over against the left-hand side of the column, 
and the credit entry reference should appear half-way across 
the column, as appears in the pro formd given at the begin- 
ning of the discussion of the Stores Ledger. However, it is 
better to repeat the reference columns (see page 162). 

The Balance of the Ledger. 

A general balance of the ledger is made whenever stock is 
taken, so that the book balances may be compared with the 
actual quantities of stock found on hand at that date. 

At the close of the day immediately preceding that on 
which it has been decided to take stock the book is ruled off 
and a balance struck by deducting the credits from the debits, 
the resulting figures being the stock that should be found in 
store at that date. 

All entries in the ledger at the time of balance must be 
checked and a supporting voucher held, otherwise the Audit 
representative would cross such entries off the ledger. 
Special endeavours should be made at this particular time to 
get all invoices for goods supplied signed and returned as 
quickly as possible. It is well not to leave this matter until 
the last moment ; but throughout the year the prompt return 
of invoices should be insisted upon, and for a week before 
stocktaking special prompt return should be asked of the 
Requisitioner.* 

Taking Out the Balances. 

The balances in the ledger must be taken out on to stock- 
sheets immediately after the book has been balanced, ];and the 
stock-sheets handed over to the Audit Representative to 
deal with, as will be fully discussed in a future chapter dealing 
with the inspection of the books under the head of Inspection. 

* Reference may be made here to the posting of items received from oversea, 
which is more fully treated of under Purchase Accounts — Foreign Invoice Book. 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS {conHnued). 

Summary of Charges (Kg). 

The form of this summary is not determined by the Stores 
Department so much as by the requirements of the Accounting 
Department of the general railway system. Much depends on 
whether the system of accounts is on a weekly, four-weekly, 
or monthly basis. 

Under my system it does not matter what the length 
of the accounting " period " may be ; it is adaptable to any. 
However, I am not in favour of too long an accounting period, 
where all the work has more or less necessarily to be rushed 
through at express speed. This latter method opens the door 
for errors to creep in. In those cases where the work can be 
so arranged that it can be done during the accounting period, 
it does not matter very much about the length of that period. 
But it is impossible to do some classes of work until the end 
of the period arrives, and then there is such an accumulation 
to be got through in a short space of time, that it stands to 
reason that the work turned out cannot be expected to be so 
correct as if time was taken over it. 

The shortening of the accounting period lessens the work 
a good deal ; but I am in favour of reducing the work at the 
end of the period to a minimum, and I think the system pro- 
mulgated in the present work will make this possible. 

To this end, therefore, my summary of charges would be 
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made out weekly ; and then in the case where the Accounting 
Department required four-weekly or monthly summaries, such 
can be arranged by summarising the weekly summaries — a 
matter requiring only a few minutes work. 

The form of a summary of charges under my system is a 
very simple one, and does not need dLproformd. All that is 
required is a foolscap-sized form, with columns wherein can 
be entered the (i) date, (2) number, (3) amount of invoice^ 
(4) commission, and any other information required by the 
Accounting Department, of all Delivery-Note-Invoices (K 3) 
for the week. 

Each head of a department would receive a separate 
summary, and must certify to its correctness and return to the 
Storekeeper. 

It is a matter of detail whether all Delivery-Note-Invoices 
issued up to the Saturday in each week should be included on 
the summary, or whether none but accepted Delivery-Note- 
Invoices received by the Storekeeper up to the Saturday should 
be included. Of course none but accepted invoices should 
appear on the summary, but my meaning in the first alterna- 
tive is to get the receipts returned promptly so that the two 
alternatives would really be merged. 

Probably the best way would be to nominally close the 
week on the Saturday, but practically to close it on the Friday, 
the Saturday's issues going into the next week. This is a 
method very often adopted in connection with the way-billing 
of goods in the Traffic Department when an early closing of 
the accounting period is desired, and I think if kept within 
certain limits no exception can be taken to it, as it practically 
comes to the same thing in the long run and facilitates the 
work very much. 

Anything in the shape of requiring the Stores Department 
to furnish to the Accounting Department a detailed summary,, 
allocating charges to the various " account heads," should be 
resisted by the former department, as I consider it does not 
in any way fall within the scope of that department. This 
work should be done by the department concerned, and they 
must allocate their charges for the month so that the total 
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amount allocated shall agree with the total on the summary 
of charges supplied by the Stores Department. 

Where priced delivery-notes are supplied with all deliveries 
(as under my proposals), on which are quoted account numbers 
and job numbers and all the required information from which 
a summary can be made, there would be no difficulty in the 
requisitioning department making these summaries. 

I think one irrefutable argument against the Stores Depart- 
ment doing this work, is found in the fact that they should not 
be responsible for the proper quotation of the account number 
on the requisition ; and should such a mistake be made, its 
detection would not be so easy (if it was detected at all) as 
it would be if the department concerned made out these 
summaries. 

Posting Book (K id). 

This is a very important book, because in it is shown the 
whole financial position of the Store working, for it represents 
the " profit and loss " ledger of a mercantile firm, only it is 
kept in a more elaborate form. 

All values of incomings and outgoings are shown in this 
book in Dr. and Cr. form, and it should be balanced at least 
once a week, so that the financial position may be shown. 

The form of the book will of course vary according to the 
system used in financing the department, and otherwise ; but 
a very useful form, and one suitable to the requirements of my 
system, is as per thepro-formd given opposite. The debit side 
only is shown, but the credit side would be an exact copy. 

Explanation of Columns. 

The first column, " salaries and wages," is essentially a Dr. 
item, but cases may arise where money may be required to 
be credited, and so it is required on the Cr. side. On the 
other hand, commission is essentially a Cr. item, but it may be 
required on the Dr. side in similar manner. These considera- 
tions are apart from the necessity of these columns for balancing 
purposes. 
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It will be noticed that this form is designed to suit that 
class of stores finance where all stores expenses are cleared 
by a commission on the material supplied. All items of re- 
ceipt and expenditure should be entered in this book, except 
those which are allocated to the cost of the article in the first 
place. This exception refers to those charges for freight, 
inspection, etc., added to the cost price of the particular items, 
so as to strike the " landed cost " to serve as an " issue rate." 
Where these charges are all financed by the commission on 
issues, the number of columns should be increased, so that 
freight, railage, insurance, inspection, etc., should show sepa- 
rately. 

In this book I have placed the " Stores Expenses Account " 
and the " Stores in Hand Account " in juxtaposition. Perhaps 
the more correct way of doing would be to keep separate 
ledgers ; but, for convenience, I have arranged so as to have 
them together. This is on account of the entries of the credits, 
from which we have hundreds of entries to make both of 
" commission " and " stores in hand " from the same form ; 
viz. " Invoice for Goods Supplied " (K 3). 

Coming to the particular columns, their object is, I think, 
sufficiently obvious. "Sundry" on the debit side means 
"sundry debits," and on the credit side it means "sundry 
credits." The column " Transfers " is for transfers from the 
stores ledger of " over-issues " and " under-issues." While these 
should be avoided as much as possible, and the Stores Ledger 
made to balance at each item, there are cases where this 
cannot be done, and the amounts affected can be carried to 
this ledger as if to " profit and loss account." 

Entering up the Ledger. 

The first item for entry in this ledger is the total 
amount of the value of the stock which must be brought to 
debit. This is the item of balance carried forward from the 
previous month. Along with this item has to be posted the 
balance of the " commission charges," which may either be a 
"credit" or "debit" balance at the end of the previous 
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month. After these, on the debit side must be posted all the 
debits during the course of a month, and on the credit side 
must be posted all the credits. 

At this point it may be conveniently mentioned that every 
entry in this book must be supported by a voucher, as in the 
case of the Ledger. Even transfers and other postings, such as 
are done in the office, should be supported by a voucher of 
some description, which must be initialled by the Store- 
keeper and Audit Representative. 

All vouchers for money paid out (of whatever description) 
should be numbered consecutively, and scheduled the same as 
if they were for material supplied. It is only by paying atten- 
tion to these details that confusion and error can be avoided. 



Balancing the Ledger. 

This should be done periodically, say once a month. It 
will be found that " Stores in hand " will always show a " debit 
balance," but the " Stores Expenses " account may either show 
a " debit " or a " credit " balance, but generally the former. 

When the total of the " Stores Expenses " account on the 
debit side exceeds the total on the credit side then there is a 
shortage on the commission account, which must be made up 
on future issues by raising the percentage on stores. If the 
case is the other way, then the percentage must be lowered. 

Audit, — This book should be the object of the closest 
scrutiny of the Audit Representative, who should carefully 
check every item therein posted. 



Monthly Report by Storekeeper (Kii). 

It is very important that the Stores Controller should know 
the exact financial position, and various other facts, about each 
store under his control. Of course, he should endeavour to 
arrange a personal inspection at as short intervals as possible ; 
but he should always have at his hand the latest information 
in connection with each of the stores. It is necessary, there- 

N 2 
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fore, that each Storekeeper should forward to the Controller, 
at least once a month, a statement showing these various 
particulars, in which the latter is closely interested, if he 
desires to exercise proper control over his department. 

Different Stores Controllers would have different ideas as 
to the necessary information required on this monthly report, 
and I will not attempt to lay down any cast-iron rules as to 
what this report should contain and what it should not con- 
tain. I will rather make a few suggestions and leave the 
matter in that position. 

There is absolutely no limit to what the report might 
contain, if it were necessary, for the Storekeeper might give 
the whole of his ledger balances, and a schedule of his receipts 
and issues for the month, and such-like information. How- 
ever, this is not required, and the difficulty meets us as to 
how much, or how little, information should be afforded, so we 
have to fix a minimum of information. 



The Stock. 

First, then, as regards the stock. The total value of the 
stock at the beginning of the month, and the total value 
received and issued during the month, and the total value at 
the end of the month, are all necessary things to know, to see 
that the limit of value in stock is not exceeded. 

Then some idea should be given as to how that value is 
made up, by attaching a statement of the main lines of stock 
at the end of each month. This statement was elsewhere 
advocated as a handy means by which each Storekeeper could 
inform the others and the Stores Controller, as to the stock 
he carried in these lines. Anything exceeding a couple or 
three pages of foolscap full of items would be exceeding the 
requirements in this particular for a small store. As to the 
selection of these lines, a list of those which run into the most 
money should be printed, and space left for adding items 
where necessary. 
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The Finance. 

Other important information is the position of Stores 
finance as disclosed by the Posting Book, which we have just 
finished treating with. The stores commission to be charged 
should be the object of particular inquiry by the Controller, 
and he should personally fix this commission for the ensuing 
month, so that it should not vary more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Return of Plant (K 12). 

At the time of stocktaking a return of the plant under the 
charge of the Storekeeper should be made out, showing 
the quantities on hand at the beginning of the year, the 
additions and deductions made during the year, and the 
balance on hand. 

Plant may be divided into that which is a charge against 
"capital." and that which is a charge against "stores ex- 
penses," or otherwise "working expenses." Matches, coal, 
soap, and similar articles which are of a consumable nature, 
and have no permanent habitat in the stores economy, should 
never be placed on the " plant account," but should be debited 
direct to " stores (working) expenses." 

All tools, office furniture, and such like, are, properly 
speaking, debitable to " capital account " ; but, of course, 
whether they are so or not depends on how their supply was 
arranged for in the first instance, and how such articles are 
charged in the general scheme of accounts. Very often such 
items are paid for out of " revenue account," but it is not, 
strictly speaking, the correct way of dealing with them. 

However, anything in the shape of a permanent movable 
article, whether it be a tool, or an article of furniture, or a 
machine, should be included in the " plant return." Distinc- 
tion should be made between articles that have been paid for 
out of " capital " and those which have been paid for out of 
"revenue," by placing each kind on a separate return. 
Generally speaking, the smaller articles are paid for out of 
"revenue," and the buildings and larger fixtures out of 
** capital " — at any rate the initial supplies are. 
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The Form of the Return. 

This is a matter of detail. So long as the information 
stated in the first paragraph under this heading be given, it 
does not materially matter how, so long as a clear exposition 
of the case is given. 

The Stock Sheets (K 13). 

These forms may be included in the Storekeeper's 
accounts, and may, with equal justice, also be included in the 
Stores Inspector's accounts. However, cis the stock sheets 
practically are the only forms of importance that the Stores 
Inspector uses, it is hardly worth while to make a special 
note of them when they may very justly be treated under the 
Storekeeper's accounts. 

Kproformd is not necessary, as the form is of a simple 
character, and should have columns for the following infor- 
mation, viz. : (i) Ledger folio number ; (2) Description of 
article ; (3) Ledger balance ; (4) Rate and amount ; (5) Stock 
found on hand ; (6) Rate and amount ; (7) Remarks by the 
Stores Inspector. 

The ledger balances would be taken out of the stock 
ledger by the Ledger Keeper on to the stock sheets. This work 
would be checked by the Audit Clerk, and the sheets handed 
to the Stores Inspector, who would fill in the quantities as 
found in stock ; but this matter will receive fuller treatment 
when we come to the chapters on " Inspection " (Part VL). 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE STOREKEEPER'S ACCOUNTS {concluded). 

I 

The Depot Ledger (K 7). 

No pro formA is required for this book, as it is a miniature 
Store Ledger of which we have just finished treating, and of 
which it would be a duplicate on a smaller scale. 

This book is designed for keeping an account in ledger form 
of the stock, and Receipts and issues of stock, at any of those 
depots where stock is kept which is not under the immediate 
charge of the Railway Storekeeper (although he is in a 
measure responsible for it). 

The ordinary Stores Ledger should also show these receipts 
and issues, although it would probably show others beside (from 
other depots similarly situated and stocking the same material). 

At stocktaking the stock at these depots has to be taken- 
just in similar manner to the other stock, and this Depot 
Ledger is a handy book to be taken to the spot ; also at other 
times of periodical verification by the Storekeeper throughout 
the course of the year. The book would of course be balanced 
on the same date as the general ledger. 

The Schedule of Accounts Passed for 

Payment (K8). 

A pro for md of this is shown on next page. 
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[Form K 8.] 

SCHEDULE OF ACCOUNTS PASSED FOR PAYMENT. 

The undermentioned accounts Jor the 7veek ended are herewith 

forwarded for payment. 


Date. 


Voucher No. 


Name of Firm or Supplier. 


Amount. 










1 

1 

1 

1 



This form would be of foolscap size, and at the bottom 
these certificates should be printed in : — 



1. The items in the above-mentioned accounts have been compared with the 

duplicates now in the possession of the Storekeeper, and the latter have 
been found to be true copies. 

2. The items on the above-mentioned accounts have been checked with the 

items posted in the ledger, and have been found correct. 



The form, before despatch, should be signed by the Store- 
keeperand Resident Audit Clerk, and the date of each signature 
filled in. By their signing they certify to having fulfilled the 
obligations laid upon them by these certificates. 

The discussion of this form gives rise to the wider question 
of passing the accounts themselves, which might be con- 
veniently discussed here. 



The Passing of the Accounts. 

Should the railway be a private one no special voucher 
form for accounts need be drawn out, and if the railway be 
a Government concern, the form of voucher is not decided by 
the Railway Department, but by the Treasurer, or Auditor- 
General's Department, and is used, perhaps with one or two 
modifications, by all the Government Departments. Conse- 
quently we have nothing to do with the form in any case. 
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Accounts in Duplicate. 

Accounts should be rendered to the Railway Department 
in duplicate ; or at least duplicate accounts are required by 
them in my system of stores accounts, and by most others that 
I am familiar with. Whether the merchant should be required 
to render his accounts in duplicate is a questionable point If 
they can be got to do it, and I think this will not be found a 
difficult matter, there is nothing more to be said. However, if 
they will not, then copies of the accounts must be made by 
the Stores Department. The original account has, of course, to 
be passed through the Treasury Department for payment, and 
that Department has to retain it when receipted as a voucher 
to support the payment out of the Treasury. Consequently, 
the Stores Department never sees the account again after it 
passes out of its hands, unless it happens to be returned for 
correction or for some other such reason. 

It is imperative for the Stores Department to have a copy 
of the account (as passed) to support the entries made in its 
books, and this copy must be a true copy. This is provided 
for by requiring that the Resident Audit Representative 
shall be a party to the calling over of the original account 
with the duplicate immediately before the original leaves the 
Storekeeper's hands. This gives to the duplicate of the account 
the character of a voucher, which it would not otherwise have. 
The receipted account would be the proper voucher to 
support the Storekeeper's books ; but we have seen that this 
is impossible, owing to the claim of the Treasury already men- 
tioned. The duplicate account is thus the best available 
substitute for the original, and the fact of the Audit Represen- 
tative having compared it with the duplicate gives it the 
necessary authenticity. 

The Checking of the Items on the Account. 

Nothing much can be said on this subject. The items on 
the account must agree with the items on the Delivery-Note- 
Invoice (K 4), and the prices and extensions must also agree. 
With regard to these latter, they have to be checked with the 
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order placed, or in the case where the it<^ms have been bought 
under contract schedules the prices must be checked with these 
schedules and the computations made accordingly. 



How OFTEN Accounts should be Passed. 

There is seldom a necessity for passing accounts daily, as 
this gives rise to extra work on the part of the Treasury or 
Accounts Cepartment, who " pay out " on the accounts passed 
as correct by the Stores Department. 

Of course, the frequency of the passing of accounts largely 
depends on the number of them. Where there is a great 
number, daily passing would be justified, but where there are 
fewer twice a week or once a week is often enough. However 
few in number the accounts may be, they should at least be 
passed once a week, so that the merchant will have no cause 
to complain as to the delay in payment of his account 

Where there are two or more invoices from the same firm 
they should be summarised, so that one cheque can be sent 
by the Treasury. This Department always objects to many 
accounts, and there is no reason why its wishes in this re- 
spect should not be carried out. In any case it is gener- 
ally in a position to enforce its requirements being carried 
out, so that the Stores Department has no say in thematter. 

This process of checking of the accounts gives rise to the 
necessity of keeping two more guard-books, viz. : — 

J. One for keeping the duplicate accounts in, supported 
by the original Delivery-Note-Invoice (K4) on the same or 
opposite page. 

2. The other for keeping copies of the orders ptaced by 
the Purchase Superintendent, with which the accounts might 
be compared. 

Debit Voucher Guard- Book (K4). 

This book may be of any suitable size, that being deter- 
mined by the customary size of invoice received. The book 
requires no printing. 
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In this book the duplicates of the vouchers passed for 
payment must be placed in numerical order, and on the same 
page, or opposite page, with each account must appear the 
Delivery-Note-Invoice (K 4) as a supporting document. 

Exception might be taken to my system of making the 
accounts (passed) determine the order in which the Delivery- 
Note-Invoices are pasted into the guard-book. In one way 
there would be justice in requiring that these Delivery-Note- 
Invoices be pasted in a guard-book chronologically, or in the 
order of their receipt, so that it would be an exact counterpart 
to the Goods Supplied Guard-Book (K 3). 

However, many other considerations would oqtweigh this 
method of dealing with them. In the first place it is desir- 
able that the account passed, and the authority for passing it, 
should be placed together for Audit. In the second place, 
the Ledger being practically an index or record book to items, 
it is easier under my method to turn up the books in the case 
of a query. In any case, if the accounts are promptly passed, 
the chronological order would not be very much out. 



Orders Placed Guard-Books (K24 and K25). 

Where there is no special Purchase Department, and the 
Storekeeper places orders under contract schedules, as has 
been discussed elsewhere, these books would not be required. 
The orders as supplied would in that case be "marked off" 
in the Storeman's Order Book (K 52). 

However, when there is a separate Purchase Department, 
it is necessary that the Storekeeper, to whom the material on 
the orders has to be delivered, should have a copy of the 
order, so that he may know what requisition the goods are 
supplied in satisfaction of, and otherwise to check the correct- 
ness of the delivery. The ecistest way to arrange this is for 
the Storekeeper to keep a duplicate of the guard-book kept 
by the Purchase Department of the orders placed. This will 
not be found a difficult matter, as the orders made out by 
carbon process in writing, or in a typewriter, can be easily 
duplicated or triplicated in the first place. Only those orders 
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which affect the particular store need !be sent to that store, as 
the Storekeeper will not, as a rule, be concerned with any 
orders except those to be delivered at his own store. How- 
ever, the delivery of goods to more than one place is to be 
deprecated, as it causes endless confusion and annoyance to 
the merchants in the passing of their accounts. Where there 
is a central purchasing department, getting the goods for the 
whole system in one town, it is desirable, and in fact impera- 
tive, that a Stores Receiving Officer be appointed at that 
centre to receive and check the goods as delivered. The 
passing of accounts will thus be facilitated, for they would be 
passed on the Stores Receiving Officer's receipt, and no delay 
or confusion would ensue. Of course, where there is a Store- 
keeper conveniently situated at that central town, the appoint- 
ment of a Receiving Officer is not required, as that particular 
Storekeeper can receive the stores for the whole system. 

Before leaving this particular discussion, a word or two in 
connection with the companion form used in cases where the 
Central Stores Accounting Office keeps a duplicate ledger. 
I refer to a schedule of credit vouchers credited in the Stores 
Ledger. 

Under my system these vouchers remain in the possession 
of the Storekeeper, to support the entries in his Ledger with 
which they are checked by the Audit Representative. Should 
these have to go to the Central Office, another copy of these 
credit vouchers would necessarily have to be arranged for, to 
support the entry in the Ledger. The copy proposed to be 
pasted in the K 3 Guard-Book under my system would then 
have to be compared with the original, and would, have to be 
authenticated in similar manner to the debit voucher. In- 
stead of being pasted chronologically into the guard-book, 
they would then have to remain loose until the issue note was 
accepted and returned, when they could be dealt with simi- 
larly to the debit vouchers, as already mentioned. 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS. 

The Purchase Department accounts do not offer such a large 
field for discussion as those of the Storekeeper's Department. 
In fact there is only one important form altogether in these 
accounts, and that is the Order Form. As the Storekeeper's 
accounts all cluster around the Requisition Form (K i), so do 
the Purchase accounts cluster around this order form. 

I must express myself in favour of having the whole of 
the accounts connected with the purchasing of the material 
placed under the charge of the Purchasing Officer. However, 
when it is not desirable to have a special Purchasing Officer, 
as where the Stores Controller can combine in himself the 
two offices, it is perhaps better not to have a separate depart- 
ment, for economical and administrative reasons. In such a 
case it would be good policy to have a first class Accounting 
Officer, who would look after the whole of the Purchase and 
Central Office accounts, and so free the Stores Controller 
to devote all his time to administrative and purchase work. 
As the Central Offices would generally be found in the town 
where the bulk of the purchases would be made, this arrange- 
ment would be all the easier to carry out 

However, whatever arrangement may be adopted to suit 
different conditions, this will not affect the matter so far as a 
discussion of the various forms are concerned ; so we will 
follow out the rule we have adhered to throughout this work, 
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and treat the different departments and their details sepa- 
rately, irrespective of what arrangement may be come to by a 
Stores Controller to suit special circumstances. 

The first form that the Purchase Department have to deal 
with is the Storekeeper's Requisition (K 5), which has already 
been treated of under the Storekeeper's accounts in Chapter 
XVII. 



The Storekeeper's Requisition and Draft 

Indent (K 5 and K Si). 

We have already seen that where the system of purchase 
is one where yearly contracts are let according to schedule, 
the Storekeeper can do all the purchasing that is necessary, 
and we have seen what special arrangements and books are 
required in that case. Consequently, the only requisitions 
.that would come into the Purchase Officer's hands would be 
.the Stqrekqepef^s Purchase Requisition (K 5) for local pur- 
chases under an open iriarket system, and the Draft Indent 
(K 5 1) under the indent system. 

As it is the most usual method, we will treat this question 
as if the system of purchase is a combined one of local pur- 
chase in the open market and indent. 

The Purchase Department will then be receiving two 
kinds of demands from the Storekeeper through the Stores 
Controller, viz. those mentioned in the second last para- 
graph. As the treatment of these two demands is entirely 
different, they must be kept separate in the accounting, and 
must be distributed respectively to the Indent Clerk and the 
Local Buyer, as the heads of the two main sections of the 
Purchasing Officer's staff. 

The treatment of these demands by these latter brings us 
to the next form for discussion, viz. the cover in which the 
Requisition and Draft Indent are inclosed, together with 
all the papers relating thereto. The method of treating the 
different forms would be the same in each case. 
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The Requisition and Draft Indent Cover 

(K20). 

The form itself needs no explanation, as it is only an 
ordinary double-folding correspondence cover, and it is only 
for keeping the papers relating to the particular demand all 
together, and to keep them neat and clean. 

However, it makes an important principle in my system 
of purchasing, which may be summed up in the phrase " one 
requisition — one quotation — one order." This means that 
each demand is to be kept separate and quotations asked 
separately, and orders given separately on that demand. It 
is following put a principle always advocated by me, viz. ** tp 
spend an extra penny on paper so that a shilling's-worth of 
trouble may be saved." 

By keeping different matters separate, all cross referencing 
and a deal of confusion will be saved. And, should the 
Finance Committee demand that a separate account be kept 
of all orders placed under the main expenditure heads, viz. : 
(i) Revenue ; (2) Capital — Open Lines ; and (3) Capital — 
New Construction, it is the one and only way of dealing with 
the matter so that a proper account be kept. 

In this cover would be found, when the purchase was 
complete : (i) the original requisition ; (2) copy of the invita- 
tion to quote ; (3) the original quotation ; and (4) a copy of 
the order issued. Here, then, we have all the papers relating 
to the purchase together. To these might be added: (S) a 
form intimating that the order had been supplied, signed by 
the Storekeeper, and giving the date of supply. This would be 
necessary if the Purchase Department be required to keep the 
book showing particulars of local orders placed (K 29), which 
will be subsequently discussed. I may say here that I think 
the Storekeeper is the proper official to keep this latter book ; 
but, as it relates to purchases and bears an important relation 
to the companion book relating to indent particulars, it is 
dealt with under the heading of Purchase Accounts. How- 
ever^ if it should be so decided by the Stores Controller, that 
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this book must be kept by the Purchase Department, then 
an intimation from the Storekeeper to that department is 
necessary when an order has been supplied. 



The Indent Form (K21). 

I have already given a draft indent form (K 5i) under the 
head of the Storekeeper's Accounts. However, the final 
approved indent for despatch will be in slightly different form, 
because the Purchase Agency in England^ or elsewhere, are 
not concerned with many of the particulars given on the draft 
indent. 

Proformd, 



[Form K 21] 
INDENT FORM. 


Quantity. 


Description of Article. 


Estimat 


ed 
lount. 


Special 

Instructions and 

Remarks. 


1 
Rate. An 

1 




Brought forward 


i 

1 
1 

t 






; : 



The form would be foolscap size, and printed on thin paper 
so that as many copies as are required might he taken off by 
carbon process on the typewriter, or by hand as the circum- 
stances may be. 

No special explanation is needed in connection with this 
form, as it would only be a clean copy of the draft indent 
which the Controller has amended and approved. The column 
"Special instructions and remarks" is for general use, to 
accommodate any additional particulars that may be deemed 
necessary. 

Indent Covering Memorandum (K2Ij). 

The detailed items on the indent would be accommodated 
on this form, but a covering memorandum, stating additional 
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particulars, is required to accompany these sheets. As many 
of these would be used, and the form would be the same in 
each case, it is desirable that there should be a printed form. 

With regard to the wording of this covering memorandum, 
it would probably require to be quite different to suit different 
railway systems, so I will not attempt to give ^iproformd of 
the form, which we will call the " Covering Memorandum to 
Indent " (K 2li). This memorandum would be directed to the 
Financial Controller, whether he be General Manager or Com- 
missioner, and forwarded through the proper channel to him. 

The form should state the following things : — 

1. The marks to be put on the packages. 

2. Where the material has to be forwarded to. 

3. The period within which delivery should be made. 

4. Out of what moneys payment is to be made. 

5. The total estimated prime cost of the articles on the 
indent. 

6. The estimated incidental expenses : {a) commission 
charges ; {b) forwarding charges ; {c) shipping charges ; {d) 
landing charges, and {e) insurance charges, and any others 
(as for example transport charges, where the railway is away 
from the coast). 

7. The total estimated landed charges. 

8. The months in which payment is likely to become due, 
and the amounts for each month. 

9. Why goods are required, and for what work. 

10. Any other information wanted by the Financial Con- 
troller. 

A further and different covering memorandum is required 
by the Financial Controller in sending the indent to the Pur- 
chasing Agency. In this must be repeated the information 
contained in the answers to the first four questions given 
above. Whether any more particulars are required depends 
on the circumstances of the case. 

If the Financial Controller desires to exercise proper con- 
trol over the finances in connection with stores, he must have 
all the information asked for on the form, so that he might be 
placed in a position to approve the indent or not. No matter 

O 
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what may be his opinion as to the necessity of the indent, the 
questions with him are always : — 

1. Can the finances of the railway stand it ? 

2. What are the total liabilities to be met by me ? 

3. When have I got to meet those liabilities ? 

4. Is there not stock in hand that would do ? 

The Local Order Form (K22). 

We have seen that where the system of purchasing is one 
where contract schedules are used, the formation of a special 
Purchase Department is not necessary, as the Storekeeper in 
that case is able to make out the orders, and in the case of 
items not in the schedule is able to obtain quotations and place 
orders accordingly. However, when these items that have to 
be purchased in the open market become numerous, and an 
indent system of purchase is also carried on, then it is perhaps 
good policy to establish a special Purchase Department so long 
as the bulk of work would justify such. 

The form of the local order would be the same in any case, 
whether the items were contracted for or bought in the open 
market, and whether made out by the Storekeeper or by a 
special Purchase Officer. 

In drafting the form, I may say here that I am not in 
avour of having useless restrictions printed on the order form, 
as is the case on many railway systems. The terms and con- 
ditions of contract should include all the restrictions and pro- 
visos that may be deemed necessary ; and, in the case of 
articles purchased in the open market, the legal remedy always 
obtainable should be relied upon, rather than covering your 
order form with useless clauses attempting to meet all possible 
contingencies. These restrictions have always the effect of 
making the merchant more " shy " in quoting than he would 
otherwise be. And if he does quote, his price is higher, as a 
rule, as he cannot be blamed if he wishes to cover himself from 
possible loss arising out of these restrictions. 

A pro formd of this form would be as shown on the 
opposite page, the size being about 8 inches by 6 inches ; — 
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PrtfrrmA, 



LOCAL ORDER FORM. 


IFORM 


K21] 






k,,: 1 


\ 1 .. 


Please ntppiy the iiynUreu-nUanal wUhiu.. 




Jay, 


No. 




Quantity. 


Description of Arlide. 


Rate. 


Amount. 















On the bottom of the form should be printed : — 

1. All goods dellveitd must be accompanied by a detailed 
deiivery-riote ; 

2. All accounts must be rendered immediately to 

These notes are rendered necessary as a reminder of the 

requirements of the railway system in these two connections. 
Both these should be included in the terms and conditions of 
the contract, if any ; but, of course, if the item is not one that 
is contracted for, there would be no contract to apply. 

The addition of further notes than these two may be 
required on particular railway systems ; but their necessity 
should always be gone very fully into before having them 
printed on the form. 

In the case where the supplier is not likely to know the 
requirements of the railway system in connection with de- 
livery-notes and invoices, blank copies of each should be 
attached to the order, if these should be required on special 
forms. In the case of constant suppliers, these forms should 
be given to them in quantity, so as to obviate the necessity of 
attaching blank forms to each order. 

These order forms should be printed on thin paper, and as 
many copies as necessary made out by carbon process in the one 

o a 
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impression. The copies would, as a rule, require to be four 
in number, viz. : the original for the merchant ; a copy to 
attach to the requisition in the cover (K 20) ; a copy to go into 
the order book (K2S), in chronological order; and another to 
go. to the Storekeeper, to whom the goods are to be delivered. 

Notes, such as " under contract," or " as per quotation 

of ,*' can be put in the body of the form, below 

the description of the article. The " Rate " and " Amount *' 
columns are not really wanted in the original copy that 
goes to the merchant, but arc wanted on the other copies for 
statistical and accounting purposes. However, they are not 
out of place in the original form, therefore they need not be 
excluded, otherwise two printed forms are required, which is 
hardly worth while. 

Of course, in making out orders my principle of " one 
requisition — one quotation — one order," would be carried out ; 
except in the case where the Storekeeper makes out orders 
from the Storeman's Order Book (K 52) under a contract 
system of purchase. In this latter case, as many " contract '' 
items may be put in the order as may be convenient. 



The Quotation Form (K23). 

A pro formd of this form is as follows : — 

Pro formd. 



To Messrs 



QUOTATION FORM. 



[Form K 23] 



Place. 
Date. 



Will you please let me have a quotation hereon for the undermentioned items 

to be deliver^ at . . .to within days hours. 

[Note. — Quotation returnable by ] 

Purchase Officer, 



Quantity. 



Description of Article. 



Quotation. 



Price. 



Per 
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In the case of purchases of any value in the open market, 
quotations should always be obtained. Especially is this so 
where the railway is a government-owned one. This is on 
account of the criticism that is always exercised by the dis- 
appointed ones, who, justly or unjustly, will use their power 
as voters (part owners of the railway) to make things un- 
pleasant for the Purchase Official, whenever they think they 
see an opportunity. 

Purchasing for a government-owned railway is not always 
a pleasant employment, as any slightest mistake is made so 
much of The mere neglect to ask a quotation from some 
obscure trader, whose prices are known to be out of the 
question is magnified to an enormous extent, and the poor 
Purchase Official has to bear the brunt of an imputation 
against his character, for unfair dealing. In requiring quota- 
tions in every case, the Purchase Official is protected from 
these charges, although probably he would be able to make 
better bargains in some cases by other means. 

The publication of the prices at which tenders have been 
accepted is certainly a safeguard to the public interest, but 
cases do arise where merchants are prepared to give more 
favourable terms, if the prices and terms of contract are kept 
secret. However, all secrecy with regard to dealings with 
the public service is always looked at unfavourably by the 
public, so it is perhaps as well to have publicity, although it 
does cost the government service and the public more in the 
long run. In this place the public have to pay for their desire 
to be satisfied that everything is being done without favour 
to any individual or firm. 

" Combination prices," are some of the things which the 
Purchase Official has to meet occasionally. Sometimes these 
have to be submitted to, and in other cases they can be got 
over by purchasing elsewhere, or from merchants not in the 
combination. Where there is much combination among the 
mei-chants, the best plan is to call tenders for a contract for a 
year's supply. That will generally break up the combination, 
as large contracts and such like are always exempt in the 
deed of agreement. 
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Turning to the form itself, it should be printed on thin 
paper, so as to facilitate the multiplication of their number 
by carbon process. In the case of a very large number being 
required, the mimeograph, or other multiplying process, must 
be resorted to. 

In the case of small purchases, care should always be 
taken that the cost of the trouble in obtaining quotations 
does not mount up too much, as in such a case there is 
danger in it coming to more than the article itself. These 
things always have to be left to the discretion of the Purchase 
Official. In the case of very small purchases, the orders 
might well be placed with the merchant who usually supplies 
cheapest without inviting quotations from anyone else. 

Guard-Book for Local Orders Placed (K 24). 
Guard-Book for Indents Placed (K 25). 

These two books, being for a similar purpose, might very 
well be treated together. The first book would contain copies 
of the local orders placed, in chronological order ; and the 
second would contain copies of the indents passed, in chrono- 
logical order — a sheet on each page. 

With regard to the first book nothing more need be said, 
unless information as to the date of supply is filled in against 
each order. As the Storekeeper, or Stores Receiving Officer, 
keeps a duplicate of this book, in which the date of supply is 
entered by him, similar information is hardly required in the 
Purchase Department's book. However, it is useful to have 
this information in the latter book, and, in fact, it is necessary 
should the Purchase Department be charged with the duty of 
seeing that all orders are supplied in addition to placing them. 
It would also be necessary were the Purchase Department 
required to keep the K 29 book (Local Order Particulars). 
However, this latter book is more conveniently kept by the 
Storekeeper, or Stores Receiving Officer, who has all the infor- 
mation required more conveniently at hand. 

In the second book, i.e. the guard-book containing copies 
of the indents, more elaborate information needs to be kept 
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in connection with each item. Although the Storekeeper or 
Stores Receiving Officer keeps a duplicate of this book as 
well as a duplicate of the K24 book (Local Orders), this 
additional information is more conveniently kept at the Central 
Offices, where the Purchasing Officer is invariably found. 
However, where all the imported goods arrive at one central 
town, or port, then this information is more conveniently kept 
by the Storekeeper's staff at that receiving store for imported 
goods. 

We see, therefore, that it really depends on local circum- 
stances as to who shall keep these particulars regarding the 
items on indents, written up. However, the particulars to be 
kept would be the same no matter where the book was written 
up, so we will proceed to discuss what information is required. 

These particulars are designed to show the history of the 
various stages in delivery, viz. the placing of the order, the 
due date of delivery, the price, the date of shipment, the date 
of arrival, with their various references. By an examination 
of these particulars, at any time we can tell accurately when 
the material may be available for issue to the requisitioner in 
case of an inquiry to that effect. Instead of ^iproformdy let 
me place in order the information with regard to the item, as 
received by him from time to time. 

1. The date of placing of the order and with whom, and 
due date of delivery and reference to advice. 

2. The date of shipment, the ship's name and due date of 
arrival at destination, and reference to advice. 

3. The actual date of arrival of ship and date of delivery 
into store, and reference to advice. 

In some particular circumstances these particulars would 
probably need some variation, but in the majority of cases 
would suffice. The additional particulars as to rate or price 
paid might be added, but as this information would be given 
in the Foreign Invoice Book (K 27), to be treated of later on, it 
is hardly necessary to give it in the book we are now discussing. 

The information in the three batches of particulars men- 
tioned above would be provided, in the first instance, by a copy 
of the orders plac^id, or a special advice amounting to the same 
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thing, only describing the items by numbers instead of in full. 
In the second instance, the information would be afforded by 
the invoices and bills of lading forwarded at the time, or pro- 
bably a few days before the sailing of the ship. The informa- 
tion in the third case would be supplied by the delivery-notes 
made out in the store when the goods were received. 

It will be noticed that as each batch of particulars are 
entered up in the book, we have fuller and more definite infor- 
mation as to the probable date on which the goods are avail- 
able for issue. By reference to the book it can be seen at a 
glance what position the supply of the item is in, whether in 
the first, second, or final stage of supply. 

With regard to the binding up of the book, we see we have 
to provide space to paste a copy of the indent, which is fools- 
cap size, and then we have to provide these twelve columns 
opposite each item. This is most satisfactorily done by inter- 
leaving a sheet printed on both sides containing these twelve 
columns. This printed sheet can be pasted oh to the dummy 
leaves in the guard-book or bound up with the book, according 
to the idea of the bookbinder ; probably the former is the 
cheaper and better method. 



\ 
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Part V.—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PURCHASE DEPARTMENT ACCOUNTS 

(concluded). 

Record of Contracts (K 26). 

Railway contracts for the supply of material may be divided 
into two classes, viz. : — 

1. Contracts for the supply of a specific quantity. 

2. Contracts for the supply of quantities as ordered. 
Under the first heading would be a contract for the supply 

of 1,000,000, delivery to be made in lots of 100,000 at intervals 
of a fortnight between each delivery. Under the second head, 
would fall contracts for scheduled items, where the railway 
department do not bind themselves to purchase any specified 
quantities, but purchase under the schedulers required. 

With regard to the second class of contracts, no record of 
deliveries need be kept, for no specified quantity and no 
definite time for delivery are stated except when an order is 
placed. However, sufficient inforniation is forthcoming, and 
easily available, by reference to the guard-book in which 
deliveries are noted. 

In the case of contracts for a specified quantity, and 
where deliveries are contracted for at stated intervals, a 
record is necessary — to show the whole quantity to be de- 
liveredj and the contract dates, and quantities of the deliveries, 
and the actual dates and quantities of the deliveries. It 
may be noted here that such contracts are only justified in 
the cases of very large orders, which run into thousands of 
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pounds, otherwise an ordinary order will serve the purpose 
just as well. The idea of such a contract is to more fully set 
out the special terms and conditions owing to the larger 
monetary stake involved, and in such a case more care needs 
to be exercised by the Railway Department in seeing that the 
contract is properly carried out, and this necessitates the 
keeping of a special book for the purpose. 

To assure the proper provision of money to meet the 
liabilities accruing from time to time, orders on the ordinary 
form should be passed for each delivery under the contract, 
as they are advised by the Contractor. 

The form of the book is a matter of detail. All that is 
required is a clear statement of: (i) whole quantity to be 
delivered ; (2) the contract quantity and dates of part deliveries ; 
(3) the actual quantity and dates of part deliveries; (4) the 
value of the whole delivery, and the actual payments made 
for part deliveries ; (5) other liabilities incurred, if any. 

Foreign Invoice Book (K27). 

This is a rather important book, and is designed to be a 
journal of the items in shipments from over sea, and showing 
all charges in connection with each item, and an issue rate 
struck as for landed cost of qach item. This issue rate is for 
the Storekeeper to ticket on his goods on their entry into store, 
so that when he makes issues he will charge out at that rate. 

The procedure with regard to indented-for material is 
necessarily different from that relating to material locally 
purchased. Material purchased locally incurs no gharge, 
as a rule, other than the prime cost, therefore the prime 
cost is generally the cost that the goods will be issued at. 
In the case of indented-for material the case is different, 
because there are numerous charges, as a rule, incurred after 
the prime cost has been paid, before the goods are finally 
deposited in the store and available for issue. As we have 
decided that the issue rate shall include these charges, then 
we must make some provision to keep a record of them, and 
from them to strike an issue rate. 
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The form of the book will greatly depend on how the 
charges arise and are paid for ; hence it would be useless for 
me to attempt to give ^proformd, as one that would suit one 
particular railway would probably not be suitable for any 
other railway in the world. I will, however, mention all the 
main probable charges that would arise, and point out some 
general features. 

Probably the first intimation that would reach the colonial 
railway would be the bill of lading from the Purchase Agent, 
showing that certain goods had been shipped by a certain 
vessel. Attached to the bill of lading must necessarily be 
copies of the invoices in detail. These latter, then, are the 
basis of our calculations, and must be pasted in a book in 
such a manner that adjacent columns are available for the 
entry of subsequent particulars, or they must be re-written in 
a book, one item on a line, and similar columns be provided 
as in the first way. I will leave anybody who has to draft 
a suitable book to please themselves as to which of these 
methods shall be adopted. The first is certainly the easier 
method, and the one I would consequently adopt ; but the 
second is more in accord with established canons of book- 
keeping. However, no matter which method is adopted, my 
subsequent remarks will apply equally to each. We will, 
however, take the case of the book where the items are re- 
entered — one on each line — as it affords easier exposition. 

We have, then : (i) the number of the Purchase Agent's 
advice ; (2) date of same ; (3) name of ship : (4) date of 
sailing ; (5) date of invoice ; (6) name of supplier ; (7) re- 
sidence of supplier and port of embarkation (optional — 
hardly necessary) ; after that comes (10) the items — one on 
each line (down the page) ; then (11) a weight column, in 
which the weight of each case is put in, and those items 
bracketed which are included in each case ; then comes (12) 
the rate column ; and (13) the prime cost column — each item 
having its individual prime cost against it in cases where 
there is no discount taken off the total, otherwise the items 
on that invoice can be bracketed together. 

With the entry of the thirteenth column just mentioned all 
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the necessary details are available from the invoice and bill of 
lading — unless the cost of packing be a separate charge, and 
then a fourteenth column can be provided for that, and the 
total of the invoice dissected accordingly. 

Should the prime cost entered on the invoice include: (15) 
inspection, (16) forwarding, (17) freight, (18) insurance, (19) 
exchange — i.e. should the purchase have been made c.i.f.e. 
(cash, insurance, freight, and exchange) — columns for the 
entry of these particulars against each item are unnecessary, 
otherwise a column for each should be provided. Charges 
for 'these items, when rendered separately, show on separate 
accounts, and copies of them should be included by the Pur- 
chase Agent and attached to the invoice to which they relate, 
and it should be seen that this official does so attach th^em. 

The next item is the Purchase Agent's commission, and a 
copy of his account against each invoice should be attached, 
similar to the method adopted with accounts for freight, inspec- 
tion, etc. If this be taken exception to, then the commission 
must be worked out on a percentage basis, and entered in this 
particular column (the twentieth). 

At this stage the amounts should be totalled up (twenty- 
first column), as all charges up to this point would, in the 
majority of cases, be disbursed from money placed in the hands 
of the Purchase Agent for that purpose, as all accruing in the 
country from which the goods are sent. Subsequent charges 
to them would be paid locally by the Railway Department in 
the ordinary course. 

The charges so paid, would include : (22) landing, (23) 
wharfage, (24) customs (where paid) ; and, in the case of inland 
railways, (25) forwardirig, and (26) transport. These practically 
cover all the charges that may be incurred. The last four 
charges should be carried into a total (twenty-seventh column); 
and then carried to a grand total (twenty-eighth column) by 
adding the twenty-seventh column to the twenty-first column: 
At this stage we have the total landed cost in the twenty-, 
eighth column, and the issue rate can be struck by dividing 
the money in that column by the number of articles in the 
tenth column, and so we have a twenty-ninth column. The 
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articles should then show worked out at that issue rate as 
struck, and the total (thirtieth column) should agree in the 
total with the twenty-eighth column. 

In practice it will be found that it is impossible to work out 
every line separately, and in consequence several items will 
probably have to be bracketed together. However, in » the 
final striking of the issue rate, each item should have its par- 
ticular rate, and the total should agree with the grand total 
in the twenty-eighth column, as stated above. 

It would be found that, should all these columns be neces- 
sary, the book would be a very broad one, but injvery few cases 
would the requirements run into thirty columns. However, 
it is quite possible, consequently I have had no option but 
to treat them all separately. 

In the case of corrections in the original invoices, after the 
duplicate invoices have been despatched by the Purchase 
Agent and before payment, such corrections should be made 
in the book, either actually or by adjustment. 

From the totals as found by this book, " Voucher "Delivery- 
Note-Invoices (K4) should be made out, showing (i) ship, 
(2) item in detail, (3) issue rate, (4) total value — ^just as if the 
delivery was one made by a local merchant — and handed to 
the Storekeeper. 

These *' Voucher " Delivery-Note-Invoices (K 4) should be 
made out to represent each account as rendered by, and 
actually paid to, the foreign merchant ; and, Avhen deliveries 
come to hand ordinary K 4 forms would be made out by the 
Storeman to support these ** voucher '* K 4's. 

In this manner the " Voucher " K 4's would, in the Duplicate 
Voucher Book (K 4 book), represent the duplicate of the 
merchant's voucher as passed for payment. It would be sup- 
ported by the Storeman's K4*s in similar manner to those 
duplicate vouchers. 

Should the Stores Controller desire that these " voucher " 
K 4's be scheduled along with the original vouchers passed for 
payment, then they must be supplied to the Storekeeper in 
duplicate. This method of procedure is hardly necessary, 
however, because the accounts, having been paid by the Pur- 
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chase Agent, do not require to be scheduled again. In any 
case these " Voucher " K 4's should be made out in duplicate 
or triplicate as the case may be, so that the Storeman will be 
able to have a copy from which he can make out his K4's 
as the goods arrive. It is very probable that the goods in the 
K 4 would not arrive all the same day, consequently more 
than one Storeman's K4 would have to be made out to 
support the " Voucher " K 4 if the principle of " daily receipts 
and issues — posted daily " be carried out. 

When a triplicate copy of the foreign merchant's invoice is 
supplied (as is very often the case), then, instead of making 
out a " Voucher " K 4, this triplicate can be used instead, and 
the issue rates noted on it before sending it to the Storekeeper. 
This would render necessary slight alterations in the routine 
as laid down for the " Voucher " K 4 ; but they are only matters 
of routine. 

The balance of the Storekeeper's Ledger (K 6), where items 
are received from over sea in this manner, offers some little 
difficulty. At the balancing, this ledger should not contain 
any items which have not been received into store. The 
method, adopted in some cases, of posting this ledger from 
vouchers as passed for payment, offers difficulty on account 
of these deliveries from over sea. The goods have been paid 
for, therefore they are debited to the store, although they pro- 
bably are only " in transit " at the time of stocktaking, and not 
in store at all. 

In such a case, it is a good plan to take a certain shipment 
which it is estimated will get into stock comfortably before 
closing for stocktaking, and to consider all receipts from sub- 
sequent shipments as receipts during the next accounting year. 
However, there are a lot of these little points which cannot 
well be discussed in the abstract, and must be decided as the 
case arises in practice. 

Indent Particulars Book (K28). 

This book is a Very important one, from the point of view 
of railway finance, and is also very important for showing the 
position of indents in connection with their supply. 
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There are five kinds of information to be shown in this 
book : {!) the particulars relating to orders placed ; (2) the 
value of shipments made, and all charges relating thereto ; 
(3) the accounts which have been paid by the Purchase Agent, 
and which have not ; (4) chaises incurred on each shipment 
subsequent to discharge ; (5) payments made on the latter. 

The third and fifth kind of information may be treated 
with the second and fourth respectively, as they can be pro- 
vided for by the provision of a voucher column against each 
class of charge, in which can be placed the voucher number as 
information as to the payment ot the accounts received. 
Those chaises, showing a voucher number quoted against 
them, would appear as charges paid, and those which would 
have no such reference would appear as charges unpaid. 

We will therefore have to provide columns for ; (l) parti- 
culars of orders placed ; (3) and (3) particulars of shipments 
made and chaises relative thereto, which are disbursed out of 
funds placed in the hands of the Purchase Agent for that 
purpose ; and (4) particulars of chaises subsequent to these 
last-mentioned charges. We will treat of these four sections 
separately, but they would appear in the book in juxtaposition. 

Particulars of Orders Placed. 
A proformd of this section of the book would be as 
follows : — 

Projarmd. {I-irit SecUon.) 



Particalars of Orders Placed, 

No. and No. and ' «,„. „f I ri..:, ^c tndent Tolal . .,___ ,, 

Dale of Dale of I l^f."^ ^^'^^, Item Amount of AlternaliVB 
Adrice. Order. ^^PP''"" "'"="^- Nos. Order. ^<^^^'^- 
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This information would be 3upplied by the Purchase 
Agents, either by sending to the colony a copy of the orders 
placed or by sending an advice and enumerating the items. 
[It may be noted here that all the items on an indent should 
be numbered from i up, for easy reference.] 

None of these headings require any explanation, their 
purpose being self-evident. When orders have been placed 
.for all the items on the indent, their total value can be added 
up, and that amount would be the revised value of the indent, 
whigh would be used in calculating the liabilities incurred on the 
indent instead of the original estimate made before despatch. 
Even before all the items are placed, the original estimate 
may be revised by referring to this record of orders given. 

The column " Total amount of order " should only include 
,one an^Qunt ; any alternative tenders for delivery at different 
ports should be placed in. the other column. In the case 
where there are alternative tenders for delivery at two or 
three different ports, the port where the material is most likely 
to be delivered should be inserted, and the other, or others, 
.put in the alternative column, which does not require to be 
added up. 

Particulars of Shipments made. 

A pro formd of this section of the book would be as 
shown on the opposite page. 

This section of the book would be entered from the advice 
sent by the Purchase Agent when he had made a shipment. 
Inclosed would be a bill of lading, with the invoice or invoices 
for all the goods on that bill of lading, and all incidental 
charges incurred on each invoice attached to that invoice, or 
attached to those invoices to which they belonged. 

The names of the suppliers would all need to be set out, 
with the total of each invoice opposite ; and, extended along 
the same line as the amount of each invoice, would be the 
amounts of the incidental expenses. It is not necessary that 
the names of the firms to whom the accounts of these latter 
are paid should be set out, and no provision has been made 
for them on the form. 
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The last three columns on this section of the pro formA 
need a little explanation. The Purchase Agent would in all 
probability charge his commission monthly, on the total value 
of disbursements made and not on the various shipments. 
If he did the latter, the column for this commission would 
need to be placed immediately after the " inspection " column, 
and in that case the three columns for " Actual disbursements 
made " could be reduced to one. 

The usual method of procedure in connection with the 
Purchase Agent's disbursements would be for him to send 
monthly to the Colony a statement of disbursements made 
during the previous month, and supported by the receipted 
accounts. To the total of the disbursements he would pro- 
bably add his commission at a percentage in a lump sum. 
This percentage would have to be dissected, if rendered in 
this manner, and each indent debited with its proportion. 

The procedure on receipt of this statement of disburse- 
ments would be as follows : — 

1. The amounts would be taken in order, and ** referenced 
off" against each amount under the particular heading, under 
** advices of shipments made," by noting the number of the 
voucher and the month (in red ink) against the amount. In 
the same process the receipted account could be checked with 
the entry on the statement of disbursements, to see if correct. 

2. The amounts on the statement must then be dissected, 
and allocated to each indent ; the total of the allocation 
being necessarily made to agree with the total of the state* 
ment, less commission. The totals allocated to each indent 
then should have divided among them the amount of the 
commission debited, and the total of the whole statement 
made to balance therewith. 

3. Having these figures we can then enter up the three 
columns under the heading of " actual payments made." 

4. The sheets of figures, showing how these balances are 
arrived at, should then be pasted in a guard-book (to be 
called the "balance book"), and the amounts checked back 
with the amounts in the " referenced " items under the head 
of " advices of shipments made." 
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Particulars of Charges Paid Locally. 

A pro formd of this third section of the book would pro- 
bably vary according to the requirements of the railway and 
what charges would have to be met. I will set out all the 
probable charges I can think of; and, in drafting a book to suit 
a particular railway, it should be borne in mind that in cases 
where these charges are likely to be rendered together in one 
account, the columns should be limited accordingly. For 
example, probably clearance, customs, wharfage, landing and 
forwarding would be rendered in one account by the " Port 
Agent'* of an inland railway, and in such a case only one 
column (including all these charges tpgether) would be 
necessary. 

The rendering of these charges should, as far as possible, 
be made to agree with the shipment ; but if this cannot be 
done, such other arrangement as to entries should be come to 
as shall afford the information provided for in this pro formd. 
The charges for the items could be summarised, and accounts 
rendered by such summaries by the coast railway system and 
port forwarding agent as shall provide for this. 

This completes the discussion of this book. As I said 
previously, the four independent sections should be placed in 
juxtaposition, so that the whole position of the indent can be 
seen at a glance, and the necessity of looking up two or more 
books obviated. The book will be a large one, but not at all 
unwieldy, as I have seen such a book in use. 

The heading along the top of the folio would contain 
information as to : — 

1. The number of the indent. 

2. The class of material. 

3. The number of items. 

4. The account classifications. 

And such other information as shall be found necessary 
and is applicable to the whole indent, of which the informa- 
tion relating thereto is kept in four sections. 

P 2 
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Local Orders Particulars Book (K29). 

This book, which is designed to show similar particulars in 
regard to local orders as the book just discussed (K 28), is 
designed to show particulars concerning indents. They are 
both kept with a view to showing the financial position as dis- 
closed by the return (K 30) next to be discussed. 

However, the financial position with regard to local orders 
does not call for the keeping of so many details in book form, 
for with local orders the prime cost is generally the first and 
only charge incurred by placing an order. 

KproformA of the book would be as on the next page. 

T\i\s pro formd would perhaps need to be varied somewhat 
to suit particular circumstances, but the general scheme of the 
book would be the same in all cases. Where the estimated 
incidental liabilities are of two or three kinds (such as railage, 
and landing, and forwarding charges), it would perhaps be well 
to arrange for a separate column for each. Also it would be 
well to arrange that the payments for such may be shown in 
particular columns of their own, so that an idea can be got, on 
looking at the book, as to the amount of money that is being 
paid out in these extra charges by the railway system. 

This book would be posted up as for the first part, viz. : 
** orders placed " from the guard-book, showing copies of the 
orders placed (K 24). For the second part, the information 
would be afforded by the copies of the accounts as passed for 
payment (K 4 book). 

Financial Liabilities Statement (K30). 

This is a monthly statement made out to show the financial 
liabilities, and the information for it is gathered from the two 
books we have just dealt with, K 28 and K 29, and the Record 
of Contracts Book (K 26). 

The information given would amount to very much the 
same as gathered from each book, and so a pro formd after 
the style of that on page 215 would do very well. 

This pro formd is designed more particularly for indents. 
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and should show only those estimated payments which have 
to be met by the Purchase Agent. It will thus be used 
to show when it is necessary to remit to that officer, and the 
amount, and also will afford information as to the liabilities 
for the next succeeding six months. 

Estimated liabilities to be met locally should not be shown 
on this form, but on another, and brought into the summary of 
moneys to be met locally, such as moneys to pay local orders. 
This statement of estimated payments on indents that require 
to be met locally, would only be a simple one, and needs no 
special mention here. The estimate would have to be a more 
or less approximate one, as probably there would be very little 
information available to estimate on. However, the amount 
paid monthly would, as a rule, be fairly constant, and provision 
could be made each month on the basis of payments for the 
previous month. Failing more definite information, an esti- 
mate based on the assumption that 15/. worth of railway goods 
equals one ship's ton would be good enough to form an esti- 
mate on for the whole amount of liabilities. 

The form given as 2i pro formd errs, perhaps, on the side of 
being rather on too elaborate a scale for local orders, which are 
paid nearly always the same month in which they are ordered, 
or the next month. However, it is hardly worth while having 
two forms, so the same form can be used for both. 

Only those orders which are incomplete, and on which 
liabilities are still outstanding, should be set out .in detail on 
these forms. The amount " paid out " on completed orders 
could be brought on to the statement in a lump sum at the 
beginning. 

Turning to the columns of tht pro formdy the first that 
needs explanation is the "total estimated liabilities, c.i.f." 
This is arrived at, in the case of an indent, by taking the total 
estimated value as shown on the indent, and adding 2, 
3> S» 7i 10 or more per cent, according to the class of mate- 
rial. As to what percentage to add, it depends very much 
on the man who estimates whether the estimate shall be 
reliable or not. This estimate should be made by a prac- 
tical man, and not left to mere guess-work. As soon as 
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shipments begin to arrive, a fairly accurate estimate as to the 
percentage can be obtained, by noting what percentage the 
incidental expenses bear to the prime cost, as shown by 
the Indent Particulars Book (K 28). Every month this esti- 
mate should be revised, as the information arriving as to the 
value of orders placed, and actual amounts paid out, give 
more definite information than was available the previous 
month on which to frame an estimate. 

To balance these columns, when an indent is complete, 
the " total actual amounts paid " should show in the first 
column, in the same figures as in the fourth column. In 
balancing, it may be easily seen that the total of the second 
and third columns should agree with the fourth column, and 
the total of the fourth (total actual payments) and the fifth 
column (balance of liability) should agree with the first column 
(total estimated liabilities). The rest of the form is easily 
enough understood. The round figures in the total estimated 
liabilities would not exactly agree to a pound with this total 
in the fifth column, but would necessarily balance with the 
total of the seven preceding columns. 

At the end of the financial year, and in fact every month, 
the totals of actual payments made, as shown by these state- 
ments, should balance with the Chief Accountants books. 

Should the system of finance require that the orders and 
indents should be placed under the main expenditure heads, 
viz. (i) Revenue ; (2) Capital — Open Lines ; and (3) Capital — 
New Construction ; this could be easily arranged by keeping 
each in a separate total and bringing the three totals on to a 
summary. A railway financier should not, however, rely on 
these figures in any way in finance, as they only go to show 
what orders have been placed under the expenditure heads, 
and of course this does not show the values of stores issued 
from stock to the same works for these heads. Moreover, it 
by no means follows that material ordered and imported for 
certain special work will be used on that particular work, 
especially when the material is of an accommodating kind, 
and can be supplied indiscriminately for similar work, whether 
chargeable to Revenue or Capital. 
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Part K—THE ACCOUNTING 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE CONTROLLER'S ACCOUNTS. 

In considering the Storekeepihg^and Purchasing Accounts, I 
have dealt with those forms and fes^pks which have relation to 
each of these branches, as if they x^ere administered under 
separate heads. This has been for corwwiience of treatment ; 
because, as I have had occasion to stat^K) frequently, that 
which would suit one railway system would Itot, perhaps, suit 
another. However, with the exception of on^pr two cases, 
where I have suggested alternative forms and itooks in the 
text, there would probably be required very few^|lterations 
in the forms and books themselves to suit any railwa\ system. 

This cannot, however, be said of the keeping of th\books. 
If there is no recognised department for purchasing, sS^p^te 
to the storekeeping, a great number of the books I hav< 
cussed under the head of purchasing would need to be IcI 
by the storekeeping branch, in some cases, and a centraf 
accounting department instituted to keep the others. This 
Central Accounting Department would be under the direct 
supervision of the Controller himself. 

Taking the forms and books discussed under the head of 
Purchasing Accounts, we would find that, in the absence of a 
recognised Purchase Department, those forms relating to the 
actual purchasing itself, such as the order form and the quota- 
tion form, would be used by the Storekeeper. Of the books 
kept for statistical and accounting purposes in connection with 
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the orders, some would be kept by the Storekeeper at the 
central place where the purchases are made, or by the Stores 
Receiving Officer, where it has been found necessary to appoint 
such. 

It will be seen that where all the purchases are made in a 
central town for the whole railway system, the position is much 
simplified, because there we have the Controller's office and 
the Purchase office, and the Stores Receiving Depot. When 
the conditions are such, it does not materially matter whether 
the books are kept in the one office or the other. Probably 
in such a case it would perhaps be the best to have* the 
accounts passed direct from the Stores Receiving Office and 
to give the Stores Receiving Officer sufficient staflF to keep the 
statistical information in the set of books K 24 to K 30, which 
have just been dealt with. The purchasing part would then 
be confined to receiving the requisitions from the Storekeeper, 
obtaining quotations, and placing orders. In that case, the 
Purchase Officer would be furnished with an order as soon as it 
was placed — he would hand the copy of the order over to the 
Stores Receiving Officer, and would have no more to do with 
it. In that case, therefore, the Stores Receiving Office staff 
would fulfil the requirements of the Controller's Accounting 
Office. 

The number of ways in which this matter could be arranged 
are many, and the staff at your disposal would probably be a 
determining factor in the matter. Should the Controller have 
a specially good accountant, and rated at a high salary, then 
the whole work should be placed under his charge. He would 
look after the accounts, and have as his assistants, on the one 
hand the Purchasing Officer, an expert who places the orders, 
and on the other, the Stores Receiving Officer, an expert who 
receives the goods. He himself is the expert in the accounts 
branch. Should the highly paid man be an expert in pur- 
chases, then he could be put in charge, and have an expert 
accountant to keep the accounts and an expert storekeeper 
to receive the goods. In like manner, should the central 
Storekeeper, or Stores Receiving Officer, be the highly paid 
official, then he can be put in charge, and have his purchases 
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made by the expert in purchases, and the accounts kept by 
an expert in accounts. 

There are only three processes in the matter, viz. : (i) the 
placing of the orders ; (2) the receiving of the goods*; (3) the 
keeping of the accounts ; and it requires an expert in each 
department, so it does not matter much how the matter is 
arranged. Another satisfactory way to arrange the matter 
would be for the Stores Controller to personally supervise the 
whole three branches, and in such case the heads would be 
co-ordinate, and paid according to the amount of expert 
knowledge brought to bear on the matter, and the importance 
of the duties. 

Apart from the accounts that we have already discussed 
under the heading of Storekeeping and Purchasing, there are no 
others of any importance in connection with the stores them- 
selves which require special mention. Under the method I 
have treated these accounts, all that would be left for the 
Controller's Accounting Office to do, would be to receive the 
passed accounts from the Storekeeper, and to forward them 
on to the Central Accounting Office of the railway for payment. 
In similar manner, the statements regarding liabilities on pur- 
chases would be handed to them in completed form, and they 
would only have to forward them on. A little summarising 
of returns, such as the amounts of Stores-in-hand in the various 
depots, would comprise all the accounting that would need to 
be done. 

When the Stores Receiving Officer (or the receiving Store- 
keeper) passes the accounts, and the Purchase Officer looks 
after his own accounting, then a special accounting office is 
not necessary, as an ordinary intelligent clerk could do all the 
work required under these conditions. 

Apart, however, from accounting in connection with the 
stores, there are two other classes of accounts that the Con- 
troller has of necessity to keep, and these are : — 

1. An account of correspondence. 

2. An account of staff particulars. 

We will treat these in the order named. 
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Correspondence. 

There are several good methods of keeping correspondence, 
and each of them is probably equally as good as another. 
However, there are certain fundamental rules which go to 
make up a good system of keeping records, and these must 
be present in all systems that can be designated by that 
name. It is with these rules that I will first deal. They are 
as follows : — 

1. A complete record in journal form should be kept of 
all correspondence, both inward and outward. One book, and 
one only, for each class. 

2. All letters received, and all letters despatched, should 
be entered in chronological order in their particular book, and 
each letter should have a reference to the file on which the 
paper is to be found. 

3. All letters referring to the same subject-matter should 
be filed together in chronological' order, beginning at the 
bottom. 

4. No two subjects should be mixed up on the same file. 
Two distinct subjects should on no account be mixed up in 
the one letter so that this may be done. 

5. All correspondence relating to the same subject should 
show on one file in chronological order. 

6. In cases where correspondence is on the same subject, 
and yet under different heads of that subject, and where it 
is desirable that the papers should be kept together, this 
should be done by making one large file referring to the 
whole subject, to include sub-files on the various heads of that 
subject. 

7. No more than one series of files should be kept in one 
department, and a proper index of those files should be kept 
up to date. 

8. All inward letters should first be examined by a respon- 
sible officer of the department, then they should be handed 
to the record clerk to be put on their respective files, after 
which they should be returned to the former for distribution 
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and attention. Urgent letters, of course, having precedence 
throughout, and all correspondence to be promply dealt with. 

9. All outward letters, after signature and before copying 
and despatch, should pass through the hands of this responsible 
officer or distributing medium. 

10. The distributing medium, by a system of memoranda, 
should see that all inward correspondence is dealt with and 
files returned to him promptly. 

1 1. The distributing medium in like manner should institute 
a system whereby a check is kept on outward correspondence 
that requires a reply. 

12. All correspondence should be dealt with promptly and 
systematically throughout. 

Let us deal with these rules more fully. 

Rtiles /. and IL Inward Record — Outward Record, — 
There are two main divisions of correspondence, when we 
come to treat of its record. There is the inward correspon- 
dence, or letters received, and the outward correspondence, or 
letters despatched. A separate and complete record of each 
is required to be kept, so that, if the question is asked, — ^was 
such and such a letter received, or such and such a letter 
despatched, on a certain date or about a certain date, — then, 
by reference to the particular book, it can be immediately 
traced. 

A separate record book is required to be kept for each 
class. The forms of these books are so widely known that it 
is hardly necessary to give a pro formd. The record of 
inward correspondence would contain the following columns : 

(i) Record number ; (2) File to which it has been attached ; 
(3) Date of letter ; (4) Sender's number ; (5) Date of receipt 
of letter ; (6) Name of writer ; (7) Place of residence and 
official designation of writer ; (8) Short subject ; (9) Fuller 
particulars; (10) To whom referred; (11) Date referred; 
(12) Date returned ; (13) Whether filed or otherwise. 

The record of outward correspondence would have the 
following columns : (i) Letter book folio; (2) File number; 
(3) Date of letter ; (4) To whom sent ; (5) Residence and 
official designation of person to whom sent ; (6) Short subject ; 
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(7) Fuller particulars ; (8) Date of reply. In this form this 
book would practically be an index to the letter book, in 
which all outward letters should first be copied In chronological 
order before despatch. This chronological copying of all 
letters in the letter-book is not, perhaps, altogether necessary 
if the record is kept in chronological order. It is really a 
convenience which obviates the necessity of turning up a file 
in some cases. Personally, I am inclined to advocate the 
doing away of the press-copy letter-book as waste of time and 
paper when a proper record is kept of all the particulars, as 
per the book set out above. There is no such record of the 
inward correspondence, and I have found in practical expe- 
rience that if the records are carefully kept the press-copy 
book is seldom referred to.* 

The method in which the records are kept would probably 
be determined by the general management, so that a uniform 
system would be carried out throughout the whole system, 
therefore I am not giving these books numbers as I have 
previously done. This uniform system is necessary because 
of the saving in cost of printing, and is further desirable 
because of its very uniformity. 

The columns in these books are not hard to understand, 
as they explain themselves. However, in the columns " Short 
subject " and " Fuller particulars " a few words are necessary. 
The " Short subject" should never contain more than one or 
two words, so that in running the eye down the page of the 
book the paper you are looking for would be easily noticed. 
The " Fuller particulars " is, therefore, an extension of the 
" Short subject," and may be said to qualify it. 

The columns in the Inward Record Book " To whom 
referred," " Date referred," and " Date returned," would only 
be used in cases where the record leaves the office, either by 
being " minuted " on to some other official or sent as an 
" enclosure." 

* Without doubt the most efficient and prompt method is to have all letters 
typed in triplicate — the originals to go to the persons addressed, the duplicates to 
be put each on ihe particular file to which it relates, and the triplicates to be filed 
in chronological order, and indexed like a press-copy letter-book. 
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The column " Date of reply " in the Outward Record Book 
is an additional safeguard to insure the prompt reply to 
letters. When a reply is unduly long in coming, a " re- 
minder " can then be sent. However, under a careful system 
of correspondence, the file papers ** awaiting replies " should 
be primarily used to insure prompt replies. These files 
should be kept together, and should be gone through at short 
intervals to see that replies are promptly received. 

Rules III, to VI, One File — One Sub/ect, and vice versd. 
— This is a principle so generally recognised that it hardly 
needs comment. The idea in recording correspondence is 
to have, in compact form, all the papers relating to any 
subject matter ; and, as far as possible, all the papers relating 
thereto should be on that file in chronological order, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the file. If this is done, any official 
who may be called upon to carry on the correspondence on 
the subject, even supposing he had nothing to do with the 
earlier part of it, can make himself quickly conversant with 
the whole question. 

On the one hand he must have all the papers, and on the 
other he must not have any papers relating to any other 
subject to confuse him in the matter. Again, the correspond- 
ence must, as far as possible, be in chronological order, or 
else he would lose the thread of his research. 

In cases where it is desirable to have all the papers on 
one subject-matter together, and yet that subject-matter be 
divided into more than one part, one file can be made for the 
subject in general, and sub-files made of the divisions of the 
subject. A good instance of this kind of correspondence 
would be, say, a supply of io,ooo sleepers. It might be 
decided that half of these be purchased from local sources, 
and the other half from foreign sources. In such a case, the 
papers relating exclusively to the subject of local or foreign 
supply should be kept on separate files, and correspondence 
on the general subject must be kept on a third file. The 
whole three files are, however, on the same subject, so a main 
file should be started on the general subject to be called, say, 
1904/20 ; then sub-files, 1904/20A and 1904/20B, could be kept 
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with that general file relating respectively to local or foreign 
supply. 

Rules VII. to XI One Series of Files — One Department 
— One Distributing Medium, — Should more than one series 
of files be kept in a department under one head, endless 
confusion would be the result. On the one hand, there would 
be papers relating to one subject matter on one series of 
files, and other papers relating to the same subject matter on 
another series of files. 

In a department under one head there should be one 
main record office, and one series of files, and one distributing 
medium. By one department under one head I mean, of 
course, a department or establishment accommodated in one 
office or suite of offices, and apart from other establishments. 

The correspondence distributing medium should be the 
head clerk of the department, or whoever discharges the 
functions of head clerk, whatever his official designation may 
be. The head clerk, having general control of the indoor 
staflF, is the proper person to execute this work, for he is a 
^' signing official *' in connection with routine correspondence 
and correspondence relating to the less important office work. 
He is generally constituted judge of the urgency of corre- 
spondence, and to whom it should be referred. Being at the 
central part, or pivot of the office routine, by the correspond- 
ence, he knows exactly what work is being done in each of the 
branches under the control of his " Chief." 

Rule XII System and Promptitude. — These golden prin- 
ciples of the efficient working of any office or establishment 
need no special mention by me here. It is generally recog- 
nised that a bad system is better than none at all, and 
without a good system of working there cannot be good 
work or good management. Promptitude of dealing, in its 
turn, is an indispensable factor in a system that can be called 
good. 

Staff. 

It is necessary that the head of every department of a rail- 
way system should keep particulars in his office relating to all 
the members of his staff. These particulars are kept in a book 

Q 
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usually called the " Staff Register," and in this book should 
appear all the particulars relating to every man's service, — his 
promotions, qualifications, etc. 

The form of this book would probably not be determined 
by the Stores Department, but a book generally applicable to 
the different departments would be drafted by the general 
management, by whom it would be required to be used by all 
heads of departments. In the offices of the general manage- 
ment of all up-to-date and well-managed railways are kept 
staff registers, giving particulars of all permanent employ^ 
in the service. The Staff Register required to be kept by the 
heads of the departments would, therefore, be an extract from 
these staff registers, and would relate to those men only who 
were engaged in that particular department. 

The following are the main particulars required to be kept 
in the Staff Register under the head of each man's name : (i) 
Name in full ; (2) Date of birth ; (3) Married or single ; (4) 
Next of kin ; (5) Date of entry into service ; (6) Rank on entry 
into service ; (7) Date of medical examination ; (8) Names and 
addresses of persons giving testimonials ; (9) Promotions ; 
(10) Fines, reprimands, cautions, etc. ; (ii) Special qualifica- 
tions — educational and technical; (12) Date of leaving, and 
cause of leaving; (13); Leave granted for holidays; (14) 
Ditto for sickness. 

This book must be entered up from time to time, as reason 
for an entry may arise. All promotions must appear, either 
in rank or by increase in salary, and the date given from which 
the increase dates. 

Under the heading of special qualifications would appear : 
service in other railways, special educational and technical 
attainments, special work done noteworthy of mention, etc. 

The particulars as to date and cause of leaving would, of 
course, only be wanted when a man had been dismissed the 
service or had resigned. 

The Staff Register would be entered up from the corre- 
spondence as occasion demanded, and the file number should 
be quoted in support of all entries. It is very convenient to 
file all the papers relating to each man on a separate file as 
far as may be possible. 
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Pass and Privilege Ticket Register. 

Another book relating to the staff is a record of passes and 
privilege tickets issued. Under most railway systems a free 
pass is issued to every employ^ once a year, and includes 
himself, wife and minor children. Privilege tickets at quarter 
fares are generally allowed to the employ^, and his wife and 
minor children, at stated intervals, say once a week. 

A record of these passes and privilege tickets must be kept, 
and this can best be done in the form of a book — the par- 
ticulars being entered under the name of each employ^. 

Staff Returns. 

Various periodical returns are generally required by the 
Management, but the form of these does not come up for 
discussion under the present work. These returns are required 
equally from all departments, and are determined upon by the 
general management according to their requirements. 
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PART VL—THE INSPECTION 

DEPARTMENT. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE INSPECTION OF THE STORES. 

The provision for an efficient system of audit of the books 
and accounts, combined with periodical inspections and stock- 
takings by an expert inspector, is very necessary in the Stores 
Department In the course of a year, tens, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of pounds worth of material are bought and 
issued, and the financial controlling body of the railway system 
needs some guarantee that moneys are spent according to the 
instructions laid down, and that the purchases are made with 
due economy, and that the stock carried is not excessive, and 
is good value for the money expended in procuring it. 

The consideration of this question then, naturally divides 
itself under two heads, viz. : — 

1. The inspection of the Stores. 

2. The inspection of the books and accounts. 

These two questions, to some extent, run into one another ; 
but for convenience of treatment they had perhaps better be 
considered separately. Under the first head come matters 
such as : (i) the proper housing of the Stores ; (2) the proper 
custody of the stock carried ; (3) the quantity of the goods 
stocked ; (4) the quality of the goods stocked and bought ; 

(5) the consideration of whether the prices paid are excessive ; 

(6) the periodical stocktaking ; and many others. Under the 
second head come such matters as : (i) seeing that the goods 
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paid for have been actually delivered ; (2) seeing that the 
prices paid are according to contracts or quotations, and that 
the computations on the invoices are correctly extended ; (3) 
seeing that the items of receipt and delivery in the Stores 
Ledger agree with vouchers in the possession of the Store- 
keeper; (4) seeing that the ledger balances at the time of 
stocktaking agree with the actual stock taken ; (5) the adjust- 
ment of balances ; (6) the " writing off" of obsolete stock ; and 
others. 

Where these two heads meet is at the point where 
the stock is taken, and compared with the ledger balances. 
On the one hand the stock itself is inspected at intervals 
throughout the year, to see that everything is in proper order ; 
and, on the other hand, the checking of all accounts which go 
to verify the items in the ledger, is carried out, so that an 
assurance of correct ledger balances may be obtained. 

At this juncture, the first questions arising are: (i) how 
shall all this work be accomplished, and (2) under whose 
control shall the staff be placed ? 

Work to be done — How? 

The second question gives a clue to the answer of the first, 
viz. by the appointment of an official and staff who would 
carry out this work. To discuss the staff before we have dis- 
cussed the details of the work to be done would be out of 
place ; but this much we can allow, that someone must super- 
vise the work, and he must be both a Stores Inspector and a 
Stores Auditor, so that he may deal intelligently with both 
branches, viz. stores and accounts. It is difficult to get a 
man for this position who is an expert in both of these, and, as 
a rule, a man has to be appointed who is an expert in one only 
and has a general knowledge of the other. This works out in 
practice all right, because his assistant can be chosen with 
due regard to his chiefs deficiency, and so the work can be 
efficiently carried out. 

Further discussion as to the qualifications and duties of 
the Stores Inspector will be postponed until later on ; it is, 
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however, convenient to mention here that the abreviated form 
" Stores Inspector " will be used instead of the longer " Stores 
Inspector and Auditor " throughout the rest of the book. He 
is an " inspector " of books as well as of stores, so the designa- 
tion is apt enough. 



The Control of the Stores Audit Staff. 

Coming to the second question, the Stores Inspector and 
staff should belong to the General Audit Department of the 
railway system. The audit of the Stores Department accounts 
should show no difference from the treatment of the audit of 
the Traffic, Maintenance and Locomotive accounts. The only 
difference between an auditor who audits these latter accounts 
and an auditor who audits the Stores accounts (apart from a 
particular knowledge of the books and papers connected with 
each), is, that the Stores Auditor, being also Stores Inspector, 
must have, over and above his accounting knowledge, an 
expert knowledge of the subject-matter dealt with by the 
accounts which he audits, i.e. the stores themselves. This 
brings us back to what the official title, ** Stores Inspector and 
Auditor " implies, viz. an Inspector of stores and an Auditor 
of the accounts connected therewith. Thus it will be seen 
that the Stores Inspector needs higher and wider qualifica- 
tions than that of an auditor of the accounts of the other 
departments. 

As to the position of the Audit Department of a railway 
system in the scheme of management, it should be under the 
direct control of the Board, Committee, or Legislature, who 
votes the money, and not under the control of the Manage- 
ment which spends the money. This is a self-evident proposi- 
tion ; but it is surprising to see the number of cases in which 
it is altogether disregarded. 

Having now cleared the way, in a manner of speaking, for 
discussion of details, we will first deal with the inspection of 
the stores, then with the inspection of the accounts, after which 
a paragraph or two will be devoted to the Stores Inspector and 
staff, and their qualifications and duties. 
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The Inspection of the Stores. 

I have already given some half-a-dozen matters which 
come under this heading ; but I think it well to depart from 
the order therein given and treat them in the order of their 
importance. The majority of the work in this branch, as well 
as in the accounts, is related more or less to the periodical 
stocktaking, so there can be no doubt of the claim of this 
latter to be treated first. 

Periodical Stocktaking. 

A general stocktaking, with the balance of the books, being 
rather a large undertaking, it stands to reason that it will not 
be done more often than is necessary. The mercantile usage, 
as well as the general railway usage, is to take stock once a 
year, and I think for a general stocktaking this is quite often 
enough. Of course the Storekeeper should test his stock with 
his book balances at least twice a year, so that any serious 
discrepancy can be at once looked into and rectified ; but this 
testing of the stock need not amount to a stocktaking. All 
that is required is to count up the stock of a few items, when 
there is a slack time, until, in the course of a few weeks, every 
line in the ledger has been tested. When this is done, the 
chances of serious deficiences or excesses at the general stock- 
taking are much lessened, and consequently the work of the 
Audit Department is facilitated thereby. 

Periodical Verifications. 

Apart from this work done by the Storekeeper, the Audit 
Department also should test a few lines now and again, and 
this would have the effect of making the Storekeeper and 
his subordinates very careful in keeping their stock correct. 
This testing or verifying the stock should be done, not at stated 
intervals, but at odd times, whenever the Audit have an 
opportunity. Testing at stated intervals would probably only 
make the stores officials careful about the time when they 
expect these verifications. If these latter are liable to be 
made at any moment it makes them careful all the time. 
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Details of Stocktaking. 

To return, however, to the consideration of the general 
stocktaking ; things should be so arranged that the whole 
stocktaking should occupy as few days as possible — the fewer 
the better. Stock is supposed to be taken on a particular day 
— say March 31 or June 30, or whatever day may be fixed. 
Now, unless the store is actually " closed for stocktaking " (as 
the expression goes), there are many receipts and issues on the 
days following these dates that have to be adjusted to make 
the stock appear as at the first day of taking stock. If this 
were not done, the stock, instead of being that on March 31, 
would some of it be the stock on April i, and so on, until the 
whole stock had been taken. 

The last paragraph gives rise to two questions, viz.: — 

1. The advisability of closing the store for stocktaking. 

2. The adjustments of receipts and issues. 

Let us examine these in detail in the order given. 

Closing the Store for Stocktaking. 

The closing of the store altogether at the time of taking 
stock, although a method frequently adopted, is one which, in 
my opinion, should be done with very great caution. In the 
case of a busy store, it cannot possibly be done unless work is 
to be brought to a standstill in the other departments through 
inability to get material. In this case, then, the limit for 
closing the store should be one day — or two at the outside. 
In a store where the receipts and issues are less frequent the 
length of time might be extended another day or so ; but the 
shortest possible time should be fixed. 

If, then, the work of stocktaking is to be crammed into as 
short a period as possible, there is only one way in which the 
stocktaking of a large store can be accomplished in a day, and 
this is by having all the stock counted and weighed up 
previous to the day of stocktaking, and all ticketed, so that all 
that has to be done on the day of stocktaking is to go round 
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the store and enter into the stock-book from the tickets. If 
the store be too large for one person to take this information 
off the tickets in one day, then the store should be divided up 
into sections, and two or more can be doing the same work 
simultaneously in different sections. 

No matter whether the store be closed or not, this method 
just propounded should always be carried out in taking stock. 
It is the only way to avoid the confusion always arising from 
the adjustment of many receipts and issues to a given date. 
Further, it saves an enormous amount of time. When the 
quantities are being put down at the time of weighing and 
counting it requires two men, and the one who puts down the 
quantities has little or nothing to do for half his time. The 
weighing and counting can be done by one man by himself, 
and when he has finished he should accompany the man who 
is writing the quantities into the Stock-Book to call out the 
items to him. By doing this each man's time is fully occupied, 
and no time is lost. 

This process of weighing, counting and ticketing should 
be started a week, or so many days, previously, so that the 
work would be finished the previous day to that on which 
stock has been taken. Care should be taken during those 
days to adjust the quantities on the tickets when receipts or 
issues have been made. To properly provide for this, the 
store should be divided up into sections, should there be a 
large stock, and the man weighing up should be made re- 
sponsible for adjusting these in the section allotted to him. 

Adjustment of Receipts and Issues. 

Should this process be found necessary, and we have seen 
that receipts and issues shoul^ be avoided as much as possible, 
the adjustment is made in the following way. 

Any receipt between the date stock should have been 
taken, and the date on which the stock was actually taken, 
should be taken off the. actual quantity found on the latter 
date, to adjust it to what would have been there on the former 
date. This is self-evident, because if that receipt had not 
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arrived the stock would have been less by that quantity on 
the date stock was supposed to have been taken. 

In similar manner, issues between these two dates should 
be added to the actual stock found, because if these issues 
had not been made the stock would have been more by that 
quantity at the time that stock should have been taken. 

The rule is, therefore, "To add total issues and deduct 
total receipts between the date stock should have been taWwr 
and the date on which stock was actually taken, to the amount ^ 
of stock found, in order to adjust the stock to what was there 
on the prior date." 

The Stock-Sheets (K 13) and Stock-Books (K 14). 

Having now determined the mode of procedure to be 
followed in taking the stock and adjusting the receipts and 
issues (if there be any), the next questions for discussion are 
the stock-books and clerical part of the stocktaking. 

It will be noticed that I have said stock-books and not 
stock-sheets ; because I consider the taking of the stock on 
loose stock-sheets is not a good method. The method that I 
advocate is the taking of the stock into index-books, in the 
first instance. The benefit of this latter will be seen when I 
explain that the items on stock-sheets have to be alphabetic- 
ally arranged some time or another ; and if this alphabetical 
arrangement can be carried out in the first case, by writing the 
items into an index-book, then, by a little extra labour in the 
first place, a double writing of the items can be saved. 

Again, loose stock-sheets are more easily lost than an 
index-book, and possibly much labour and trouble might 
happen to be saved in that way. The loss of a single stock- 
sheet would cause endless bother and inconvenience, so no 
safeguard against such an occurrence should be neglected. 

The book requires no ruling or printing ; a plain index- 
book of the required capacity is all that is required. Items 
should be carefully written in the book under the index letter 
corresponding to that under which they appear in the ** Stores 
Ledger." Should the person who has to write the items in 
the stock-book be unfamiliar with the system of indexing 
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employed in the Stores Ledger — and the variations in indexing 
material are many — then, previous to the date on which stock 
is to be taken, a day or two spent in familiarising himself 
with such would be time well spent. 

It is in this process of writing the items into the stock- 
books that the alphabetical arrangement of stores mentioned 
in a previous chapter, under the head of Storekeeping, would 
be convenient However, it is not for one moment to be 
thought that I advocate this arrangement simply to make this 
process a little easier. To subject the employes in the store 
to a year's inconvenience by this arrangement, would not be 
justified in order to save perhaps a couple of hours' time at 
the annual stock-taking. 

No more stock-books than are absolutely necessary should 
be employed. That is to say, that the number of persons 
writing into these stock-books should be limited to as few as 
could write down the items in the stated time. Multiplicity 
of stock-books would cause endless confusion when an item 
had to be looked up in one of them. Unless it were remem- 
bered in which book the item was, a search through all of 
them would ensue. 

In writing the items into the book, care should be taken 
to avoid entering the same item twice, although such double 
entry might be justified by there being two lots of the sanle 
item^ in different parts of the store. Proper arrangement of 
the stores by the Storekeeper would not allow of two lots of 
the same article being in different parts of the store ; but 
sometimes this cannot be avoided owing to limited space. In 
such a case, the two lots should be " pooled " for entry into 
the stock-book. 

Items should be entered by their proper names in the 
stock-book. I have insisted elsewhere in this work on the 
advisability of ticketing the exact trade name on those articles 
not issued sufficiently often to fix such name on the mind ; 
also on the advisability of pricing the various articles. If 
these two matters are carried out as I have suggested, it 
would be of great advantage in taking the stock. 

In the taking of the stock, at least one independent expert 
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should be engaged other than the one who weighed and 
counted up the material, if this latter be a store official. This 
can be arranged by having another expert besides the latter 
to call out the items ; but a better plan is for the person who 
writes the items into the book to be an expert. Should the 
man weighing up the stock be interested in giving false quan- 
tities, or items that had no existence, he would probably be 
able to hoodwink a non-expert. However, an expert who 
visually checked each item as it was called could almost 
entirely prevent any wilful misrepresentation in this way. 
An expert can tell with his eye that a quantity given is some- 
where near about correct if he see the articles before him. 
Also, a more careful check now and again of a line here and 
there is a good method. I have heard of cases where empty 
white lead kegs had been placed among full ones to make up 
a deficiency. The independent stocktaker should always be 
on the qui vive for this sort of thing. A judicious kick to 
drums and kegs, the sniff at a bung hole, and the dozen 
different methods of checking various substances should all, 
more or less, be employed in an unostentatious m anner to test 
the accuracy of the quantities and items given. 

The Comparison of Stock with 
Ledger Balances. 

This is about the only question now remaining to be 
discussed under the actual heading of the stocktaking. The 
comparison need not be made at the actual time of stocktaking, 
but should be made as soon afterwards as possible We have 
noted elsewhere that this is the point where the discussion of 
the inspection of the stores meets with that connected with the 
inspection of the accounts. 

The ledger balances are taken out on to forms in alpha- 
betical order, and these forms are the actual stock-sheets from 
which the balances should be carried forward into the new 
ledger. The treatment of this question rather falls under the 
inspection of the accounts, so will be discussed in full in 
the next chapter. However, the filling in on these forms of 
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the exact stock found in the store (from the Stock-Books), and 
comparing these stocks with the ledger balance and investi- 
gating excesses and deficiencies, rather falls under the work 
to be performed by the Stores Inspector, as opposed to the 
Stores Auditor. 

I do not know that there is anything I can say much 
further on this subject. The filling in on the form the actual 
stock found is one of a routine nature. The only thing is to 
see that each ledger balance is represented by stock to the 
quantity there given, and that all items of stock find some 
place on the Stock-Sheets, even if there be no corresponding 
ledger balance. 

As regards the comparison, this is perhaps a tedious, but 
withal a simple matter. The work must be done by an expert 
in stores, because it may be found that a ledger balance 
appears under one name and the stock is put into the stock- 
book under an entirely different name. Both names perhaps 
are correct, as they are alternate names of the same article. 
All these cases where there is a difference must be gone into 
individually. The ledger balance must be verified, and the 
stock can be taken again to make sure that the quantity taken 
previously was correct. Slight excesses and deficiencies, 
where the value involved is small, should be overlooked 
entirely, as, no matter how careful stock may be kept, the 
receipt in bulk and issue in small quantities almost always 
causes a small deficiency, and small excesses are caused in 
other ways. However, these latter should be always looked 
at more critically than the deficiencies, as they do not occur so 
simply as the deficiencies do. Excesses are generally due to 
giving short weights and overcharging — matters that cannot 
be excused like deficiencies that no amount of care will pre- 
vent, such as what is known as " the turn of the scale." 



General Stocktaking, and Stocktaking at 

Particular Stores. 

It is not at all essential that the stocktaking of stores 
throughout a railway system should be general, that is to say, 
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taken all on the one date. As long as each store has its 
stock taken by the Audit Department once in the year, that 
should be quite sufficient. 

A general stocktaking is infinitely more costly to carry 
out than one where the Audit Department takes the stores 
each in turn, and takes the stock and overhauls the books. 
Thus, if there were four stores on a railway system, the stocks 
could be taken on December 31, March 31, June 30, and 
September 30, as might be found convenient. 

This would not affect the total value of stores on hand at 
the end of the financial year. The book-values would have to 
be given in any case ; but when that book-value is checked 
at least once a year with the actual stock, then, for all intents 
and purposes, it is as near as you can get to it. Supposing, 
for instance, that the end of the financial year was March 31. 
A general stocktaking and overhaul of the books for that date 
could hardly be completed in time for publication of the figures 
in the annual statement of accounts. The nearest that could 
be got to it would be to take stock, say on December 31, and 
take the book balance for the figures on March 31. 

Apart from all this, however, there is the benefit derived 
by the regular trained staff of the Audit Department taking 
the stock all over the system. Should the stocktaking be a 
general one, numerous temporary men have of necessity to be 
employed, so as to carry out the work in the limited time, and, 
no matter how competent these temporary men are, their 
work will not be so reliable as that of the trained staff. It is 
notorious that temporary men do not take the same care as 
men who know that their situation would be lost if they did 
incorrect work. Further, it is not possible very often to lay 
your hands on competent railway stocktakers when they may 
be required. 

Other Matters. 

At the beginning of this chapter I mentioned several other 
matters that the Stores Inspector should keep a watchful eye* 
on. First in importance among these is the check on pur- 
chases. 
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Check on Purchases. — Here the necessary check is not only 
one of quantity but one of price, and the check must be made 
by an expert in stores and their purchase. It is a very hard 
matter to lay down definite rules to guide anyone in these 
duties, for it is only by the use of expert knowledge that a 
man is able to do this work. 

A check on the prices paid could only be made by making 
a few independent inquiries, and at the same time an inspec- 
tion of the actual goods would probably be necessary in many 
cases, for price is so very frequently dependent on the quality. 

The quality would also be inspected with an eye to the 
requirements of the railway service. In some cases it would 
be found that an expensive article could be very easily replaced 
by an article just as effective but less expensive. 

A watchful eye should also be kept on purchases of certain 
lines when there are quantities of the same article in stock at 
other depots. This, of course, would be the Stores Controller's 
duty in the first place, but the Stores Inspector is there to see 
that this is done. In other cases, purchases may be made of 
items when there are others in stock (although not just the 
thing), that can be made to suit. 

•As regards the quantities of the purchases, this must be 
checked as well, so that excessive stocks are not bought. 

These, and other matters, come within the scope of stores 
audit, but I think enough has been said on the subject to 
point the directions in which that audit should be carried out. 
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Part VL—THE INSPECTION 

DEPARTMENT {continued). 



CHAPTER XXV. 
THE INSPECTION OF THE BOOKS. 

Similarly to the case of the inspection of the stores, the 
stocktaking is the most important event in the year in connec- 
tion with the audit of the books and accounts. The great 
bulk of the audit work carried out during the year is to 
insure the obtaining of a correct balance at the time of stock- 
taking, with which the actual stock, as found, might be 
compared. Such work as the checking of the quantities and 
computations on the accounts, the checking of the items in 
the Stores Ledger, are all done with a view to that end. 

The Checking of the Ledger. 

The central figure in most of the auditing in the Stores 
Department is the Stores Ledger. In this appear, first, the 
balance brought forward from the previous year, and then 
the receipts and issues throughout the year, and then the 
balance to be carried forward to the next year. Now all the 
entries in the ledger have to be supported by vouchers, and it 
is the duty of the Audit Department to see that those entries 
are supported by vouchers. The entries in the ledger are 
made by the Stores officials, but the checking of those items 
should be done by the Auditor. The audit must be carried 
even further than this, and the vouchers themselves must be 
checked, as far as may be possible. 
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The Debits — Brought Forward. 

Let us, therefore, see what this entails. The first entries 
in the ledger are the debit entries representing the stock 
actually found on hand at the beginning of the year. These 
have been posted into the ledger from the stock-sheets. The 
checking of the computations, etc., on those stock-sheets 
formed part of the previous year's work, so nothing further is 
required than the checking of the quantities and amounts into 
the ledger. 

The Debits — Postings. 

The next items are the debit postings. These are made, 
according to the system adopted by me, from the delivery- 
notes when received and checked with the original account, 
immediately previous to its being passed for payment. The 
posting from the delivery-notes is done by the Ledger Keeper, 
but the checking of the items on the duplicate of the account 
as passed, with the items already posted in the ledger from 
the delivery-note, should be done by the Auditor or his 
representative. This ensures that the postings are correct as 
far as the agreement of the ledger item with the item on the 
duplicate of passed account is concerned. 

Original and Duplicate of the Account Passed. 

I have already explained that the Storekeeper must keep 
a duplicate of the account (as passed), as voucher to support the 
debit postings in his ledger, therefore it is necessary to see that 
the duplicate and original of the account passed, agree. Here 
again the Audit Representative should be a party in the pro- 
cess of calling over, to satisfy himself that the duplicate is an 
exact copy of the original. 

Delivery-Note and Account Passed. 

The account is passed by checking the quantities, etc., with 
the delivery-notes. In order to satisfy himself that every item 
on the account is supported by a delivery-note signed by the 

R 
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Storeman, or other person who received the goods, the Audit 
Representative must have a check here also. He must also 
satisfy himself that the computations are correct, and that the 
tnaterial was ordered with the approval of the Stores Controller ; 
or, in the case where orders are given under authority by the 
Storekeeper without reference to his chief, then with the Store- 
keeper's approval. 

Check, or Audit Clerks. 

This is as far as audit need be carried in this direction ; in 
fact, it is further really than would be justified unless my idea 
were carried out, of making one of the Stores officials a 
"check clerk " to represent the Audit Department. The latter, 
in this manner, get their work done by the payment of three 
or four shillings a day to these clerks, as an addition to their 
salary as Store officials. This would be done as in banks, as 
in the case of their " Audit or check clerks." However, this 
question will be more fully discussed when we come to deal 
with the Stores Inspector's staff. These clerks should not be 
called upon to do any work of a routine nature, unless under 
special circumstances. The accounts, and supporting docu- 
ments with which they may be checked, should be placed 
before them in completed form. 

The Credit Postings. 

The credit postings are entered from the duplicate carbon 
copy of the delivery-note sent with the goods, and checked 
with the receipted original of same when such is returned. 
These delivery-notes become vouchers immediately on being 
signed, and therefore sufficient to support the credit posting in 
the ledger. It may be said here, that in the process of check- 
ing both the debit and credit postings, the supporting voucher's 
number should be entered in the ledger for easy reference. 
The delivery-notes themselves, when, as vouchers, they are 
placed before the Audit Clerk, should be checked as far as 
possible by him. The price can be checked at the time of 
checking with the Ledger, and then the checking of the com- 
putations is not one of much difficulty. 
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This system of checking carried out during the year will 
ensure the correct posting of the debits and credits. The 
next thing is the balancing of the books at stocktaking. 



The Balance of the Books. 

The balancing of the books would be done by the Ledger 
Keeper ; but, to insure accuracy, the " tots " (or casts) and 
balances must be checked by the Audit Clerk. However, 
before doing anything in the way of balancing, the Ledger 
must be scrutinised for unchecked items, and, if a voucher is 
not forthcoming, then such items must be crossed off the books. 
I have elsewhere dealt with the system to be adopted by the 
Storekeeper, to ensure the quick conversion of delivery-notes 
(inward and outward) into vouchers at the earliest possible 
moment. There is no reason, therefore, why more than two or 
three days should elapse before these provisional postings are 
all supported by completed vouchers. 

The balancing of the book is the subtracting of the credit 
postings from the debit postings, the resulting figures being the 
stock that should be on hand. After this process has been 
completed, the only thing remaining to be done is the " taking 
out " of the balances. 

Taking out of the Balances on to Stock-Sheets. 

This work should be done by the Ledger Keeper, whose 
sheets, when completed, should be handed to the Audit Clerk 
to be checked. This being done, the latter hands these 
sheets to the Stores Inspector, for him to fill in the quantities 
of stock as found in store by actual counting and weighing, 
and to investigate differences and to adjust. 

Now we have arrived again at the point where the inspec- 
tion of the accounts meets with the inspection of the stores. 
After the adjustment of the balances with the stock, the stock- 
sheets are handed back to the Ledger Keeper for him to post 
his stock as a debit in a new ledger ; and so the whole process 
is started over again de novo, 

R 2 
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The Depot Ledger (K 7). 

The entries in this book must be checked by the Audit 
Clerk in like manner to the entries in the Stock Ledger (K 6). 
When the material in the depots comes to be checked, this 
can be done from stock-sheets made out from the balances 
showing in this book in the same manner as the Stock 
Ledger (K 6). 

The Posting Book. 

This book, and how it has to be posted, has been fully 
dealt with under the head of Storekeeping Accounts. All 
the entries should be most carefully checked, and the totals 
and the monthly balances. The Audit Clerk should certify 
to the correctness of the figures as presented to the Stores 
Controller, from which the latter strikes the rate of commis- 
sion to be charged for the succeeding month. This rate of 
commission should be approved by the Stores Inspector, 
before being communicated to the Storekeeper. 

In approving this commission the Stores Inspector should 
always insist, as far as possible, on a fairly uniform commission, 
as the Departments concerned look with great disfavour upon 
a large variation of the amount of commission charged on 
their stores. It is a good plan to arrange that the commission 
be put up or down over a period of two or three months, 
rather than that an attempt be made to clear the commission 
in one month, if by so doing there shows a substantial varia- 
tion to the rate. 

This concludes the main items in connection with the 
audit of the Storekeeper's books. There are other small 
matters ; but they are matters of detail, and their audit might 
well be left for the initiative of particular Stores Inspectors on 
particular systems. 

Foreign Invoice Book (K 27). 

Turning now to the audit of the Purchasing Accounts, the 
first book that requires a little attention is the Foreign Invoice 
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Book (K 27). It would be unnecessary to check all the items 
in this book as that would not be worth the trouble. How- 
ever, an item here and there should be checked, to see that 
the book is being carefully kept and the issue rates carefully 
worked out. The total showing the values and incidental 
expenses should agree with the total as arrived at by working 
out the items at the issue rates that have been struck. 

Indent Particulars Book (K28). 

When the receipted vouchers come to hand from the 
Purchase Agent, all the computations, and, as far as possible, 
the rates, should be checked by the Audit Clerk. These 
vouchers are presumed to have been checked by the Purchase 
Agent's stafif before payment ; but I have seen many mistakes 
that they have passed. The check of an irresponsible clerk 
in the Purchase Agent's office is not sufficient guarantee that 
the accounts are correct, so they ought to be checked in the 
Colony as well. 

The referencing of the amounts paid on each account, by 
putting in the voucher number, and the summarising of the 
amounts paid under each indent, and all work done from the 
receipted accounts, as more fully discussed under the head of 
this book when dealing with the Purchasing Accounts, should 
be checked by the Audit Clerk. The amounts allocated 
monthly to each indent should, in the total, agree with the 
total as shown on the Financial Liabilities Statement (K 30) 
for the month. 

Particulars of charges paid locally should, in like manner, 
be checked very carefully and balanced at the end of the 
month. 

Local Order Particulars Book (K29). 

All the particulars in this book relating to actual pay- 
ments should be checked and balanced monthly. The total 
amounts of orders placed should also be checked into this 
book, so that it may be seen that none are missed, and that 
the amounts are correctly entered. 
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Financial Liabilities Statement (K 30). 

Here, again, the Audit Clerk should exercise close scrutiny 
throughout, as this statement is one of the very first import- 
ance. While it would not be required of him to check the 
estimates, it would be part of his duty to see that those esti- 
mates were competently, carefully, and systematically made. 

At such points as the actual payments he can exercise a 
detailed check ; because the amounts should balance with the 
books, viz. K 28 and K 29, from which the particulars are 
extracted. 

The Stores Inspector should keep a watch on the par- 
ticulars disclosed by this statement personally, for by it he will 
be able to see that the amount of the purchases are justified 
by the financial position of the department. 

Conclusion. 

This completes the discussion of the inspection of the books 
and accounts. As I have said elsewhere, I have not attempted 
to give minute instructions as to every little detail ; but I 
think I have covered the greater part of the ground in a 
general way, and this, I think, should be quite sufficient. 
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DEPARTMENT {concluded). 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE STORES INSPECTOR AND HIS STAFF. 

Coming now to the consideration of the qualifications and 
duties of the Stores Inspector and his staff, and the arranging 
for the latter, my scheme of stores inspection will be the better 
understood if I first state what I consider to be the cardinal 
principle in carrying out audit on a railway system, and this is 
contained in that well-known maxim " Prevention is better 
than cure." 

An Audit Department that confines its energies to finding 
out mistakes that have already been made, and after such a 
lapse of time that rectification of them is entirely out of the 
question, is not organised on sound business principles. The 
mistake, perhaps one involving the loss of a considerable 
amount of money to the railway system, having been made, 
somd satisfaction can be obtained by the dismissal or punish- 
ment of the offender. However, the doing of this does not 
reimburse the railway department in any way, the only effect 
it has is to act as a preventive in the shape of its being an 
" awful example." This, of course, has its value, but it brings 
to one's mind the saying about " Locking the stable door after 
the horse has gone." 

My method, then, is to have the audit carried out so that 
mistakes would be found out before their rectification would 
be rendered difficult, or perhaps impossible. It should never 
be lost sight of that a mistake rectified at the time only calls 
for the expending of a half or a third of the energy required 
at a later period of its career. By making sure of the correct- 
ness of work as you go along much extra labour is afterwalrds 
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saved. " Slow and sure " is a good motto ; but I have hoped 
to improve on that, and think that the motto " Quick and sure " 
might be applied to my system of stores accounting and audit. 

Leaving now the broader horizon of auditing in general, 
and returning to the particular subject in hand, my proposals 
are, that the audit in connection with the Stores Department 
be carried out by one Stores Inspector and a number of Audit 
Clerks, coincident with the number of the larger stores. 

The Stores Inspector would be an official wholly paid by 
the Audit Department, but part of the salaries of the Audit 
Clerks would be paid by the Stores Department and part by 
the Audit Department. 

In the case of the Audit Clerks, I am following the method 
adopted by banking companies. I think that in doing this, 
we are looking for a pattern in the right direction. In the 
posting of items in ledgers in a bank, and giving balances of 
accounts, and checking interest calculations, and so on, the 
"most deadly accuracy" must be observed, and it may be 
presumed that their methods of obtaining that accuracy are 
at least up-to-date and efficient. In the case of a bank, then, 
we find that certain clerks are told off to do work as " Audit 
or Check Clerks." These are generally recruited from the 
ranks of the most efficient ledger keepers, and are paid two, 
three, or four shillings per day extra to their usual salary as 
ordinary bank clerks. The extra payment is to ^\wt. them 
superior standing according to the responsibility of their 
duties, and is debitable to " Audit Expenses," their ordinary 
salary being debited to the ordinary clerical expenses. 

Turning to the Store Department, my proposals are that 
a clerk be picked at each store to fulfil the duties of Audit 
Clerk, and that his salary be increased by the addition of a 
few shillings per day to give him the necessary standing over 
the other clerks. This extra amount would be debitable to 
the Audit Department, and his ordinary salary to the Stores 
Department. In proposing this arrangement both these 
departments will have their requirements fulfilled. In the 
first place the Store Department requires certain checking to 
be carried out in any case, so that their work might be verified, 
and on the other hand, by the payment of a few shillings, 
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the Audit Department's requirements are in like manner 
satisfied. 

If objection be raised to this proposal, on the score of a 
man not being able to serve two masters, an alternative, and 
perhaps a better way, would be to draw these clerks from one 
of the other departments (preferably the Accountant's De- 
partment) at that particular place. 

The work in connection with the Audit of the Purchasing 
Accounts would in all probability be able to be performed by 
the Stores Inspector himself, but should the quantity of 
routine work altogether thrown on his hands be too much for 
him to do, as well as his expert duties, a clerk in the Purchasing 
Department could be picked out as an Audit Clerk in similar 
manner to those in the Storekeeping Department. 

Should the expert work be found to be too. much for one 
man, owing to the amount of work to be got through, then an 
Assistant Stores Inspector should be appointed. In any case 
expert assistants would be necessary at times of stocktaking, 
but these should be drawn from the Storekeeping staff. The 
extra cost of stocktaking should fall on the Stores Depart- 
ment, and not on the Audit Department, because stocktaking 
would have to be carried out whether there were an Audit 
Department or not. The presence of the Audit Representative 
at the time of stocktaking would only ensure that the work 
was being carried out according to the requirements of the 
Audit Department. 

Qualifications and Duties. 

I have already dealt with the duties of the Stores Inspector 
and the Audit Clerks in the course of the discussion in these 
two chapters. Briefly speaking, the Stores Inspector would 
do the expert work both in the inspecting and the auditing 
departments. The Audit Clerks would do the clerical audit- 
ing of a routine nature ; and, in the course of their duties, 
should they see any matter requiring investigation they would 
report to the Stores Inspector. The advantage of having a 
representative of the Audit Department at each store, always 
on the alert to check work, would, on the one hand, insure 
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more care being taken, and, on the other hand, would insure 
confidence in the figures turned out. 

Turning now to the qualifications required in these officials, 
the Stores Inspector and Auditor (to give him his full title) 
would need to be both an expert in stores and an expert in 
accounts, because both these branches would be under his 
charge. Should a combination of these qualifications not be 
found in one man, then the Stotes Inspector should be chosen 
on account of his expert knowledge in stores, for it would then 
be a much easier matter to make up the complement by 
choosing more efficient assistants in the clerical department 
for the posts of Audit Clerks. 

Furthermore, if an expert in stores be a man of fair 
education, he could easily pick up the main principles with 
regard to Auditing the books, and this would be all he would 
require to do, for the detail work would be done by his 
assistants. On the other hand, to become an expert in stores 
is a long process ; in fact it is a business which a man takes 
years to learn, and in which a man is never done learning. 

The Stores Inspector should be a man of integrity and a 
fair dealer, both to the railway department and to the men 
whose work he audits. He must be able to estimate a mis- 
take at its true value, not sparing the delinquent when the 
mistake is a serious one, nor making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill when the mistake is a trivial one. He must be a 
strong man, for his position is an important one, and daily he 
would be called upon to exercise his authority. 

The Audit Clerks would be picked primarily for their 
accounting abilities, because most of their work would fall 
under that head. However, as additional qualifications, the 
more they know about the stores themselves would be to their 
advantage, and to the advantage of the railway department. 

Like the Stores Inspector they must be men of integrity 
and strength of character, for they must exercise authority, 
and must not allow themselves to be overruled by higher 
officials in the exercise of their duties. 

As mentioned above, it is perhaps better that these clerks 
be drawn from one of the other departments in the town 
whtTQ the store is situated. Then there would not be any 
"suggestion of collusion. 
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INSTRUCTIONS WITH REGARD TO ORDERS. 

General. 

1. All orders for work must be issued in writing on the form A, 
and signed by the proper official, or in his name per pro. 

2. No work is to be put in hand without such order first being 
obtained, except on the urgent verbal instructions of a responsible 
officer, or in cases of extreme urgency. In either of such cases it is 
incumbent on the officer carrying out the work to see that a proper 
written order is issued without delay. 

3. All material used (new or second-hand), wages paid, cartage 
done, or work of any description executed on the job, must be 
charged up to one of such orders, on the forms provided for the 
purpose. 

4. All orders in the form A must be issued in quadruplicate by 
<:arbon process and distributed as follows : one to be retained as an 
office copy ; one to be handed to the Expenditure Clerk ; and two 
to be sent to the Foreman of Works, who retains one and hands the 
other to the Foreman or Leading Hand in charge of the work. 

5. When an order has been completed, the Foreman or Leading 
Hand in charge of the job must mark his copy of order accordingly, 
and hand it back to* Foreman of Works, who must initial and take a 
note on his own copy, and forward to Inspector of Works. The 
latter in his turn must note his copy and initial the other, and hand to 
Expenditure Clerk. 

5A. When an order has been completed Maintenance Storekeeper 
must be advised so that outstanding orders may be cancelled or 
otherwise arranged for. 

I. Stores. 

6. All orders on the Stores Department must be made out in 
triplicate by carbon process on the form B. The Foreman of Works 
must make out such orders, and retain one copy for his office and 
send the other two to the Inspector of Works. The latter must 
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obtain the Resident Engineer's approval to one copy and send it to 
the Maintenance Storekeeper to supply. The other copy must be 
sent to the Expenditure Clerk, who will file with the copy of order. 
. 7. Items on the requisitions must be correctly described by the 
trade names, or sufficiently so that it will not be necessary for Store 
Department to ask for further particulars. 

8. A different order form must be made out for material for 
different jobs. 

9. The official order number must be quoted on each Requisition, 
with its short description and all the other particulars per form. 

10. In all these processes no delay must be allowed. 

11. On receipt of the requisition the Maintenance Storekeeper 
must supply at once, direct to the Indentor, or to his order. 

12. With the goods must be supplied a priced delivery note in 
the form C. These must be made out in quadruplicate, two of 
which the Maintenance Storekeeper retains and two of which he 
sends with the material. Of the two he keeps, one is for an office 
copy and the other must be sent to the Expenditure Clerk. Of the 
two sent with the goods, both must be signed by the recipient and 
sent to the Foreman of Works. The latter must immediately send 
one back to Maintenance Storekeeper, and from the other he must 
note on the copy of his requisition the quantity and date supplied, 
and then forward it to the Expenditure Clerk. 

13. The Maintenance Store Ledger Keeper must enter up his stock 
book immediately from the detail issue note, and every morning the 
Maintenance Storekeeper personally must check all returned receipts 
with the entries in the ledger. The receipted copy of the form C 
must then be filed with the unsigned copy in the detail issue book, 
with which it must be checked and agree. 

14. The Maintenance Storekeeper must see that he gets a proper 
receipt for all goods issued at the time of issue, or by arrangement 
immediately afterwards. 

15. The Maintenance Storekeeper must not supply any material 
unless he has first received a proper approved requisition, except : 

(i) On the verbal instruction of a superior responsible 

officer. 
(2) On the written request of a foreman or superior officer, 
who must undertake to get an approved requisition 
immediately. 
In any case. Maintenance Storekeeper must see that he gets 
an approved requisition, and in case of failure to obtain such he 
must report to his superior officer. 
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Also in the case of the second exception, he may refuse to supply 
without the matter first being referred, owing to the order being a 
large one, or for some other good and sufficient reason. 

16. The Maintenance Storekeeper must render accounts weekly 
to the Expenditure Clerk, who will check and credit. 

II. Wages. 

17. Time must be rendered daily on the form D, showing 
workman's name, etc., and the allocation of his time. 

18. Blank forms D must be issued to the men themselves, who 
will fill them in and hand in to the Leading Hand or Foreman each 
evening when knocking off work. 

19. After examination and initialling by the Foreman, Leading 
Hand, or Timekeeper, as the case may be, the time-sheets are to be 
sent first thing the next morning to the Chief Timekeeper. 

20. The Chief Timekeeper on the receipt of time-sheet must 
immediately post same in the official time book. 

21. After this is done, he must make up the allocation of the 
wages from the time-sheets and render same to the Expenditure Clerk 
in the form F. The wages for each job must be rendered on a 
separate form. 

22. All time-sheets, showing overtime, Sunday-time or holiday- 
time, must be accompanied by a certificate in the form E, signed by 
the Foreman or Leading Hand. 

23. Foremen and Leading Hands must charge their time to the 
jobs they are overlooking in as equitable a manner as possible. 

24. For the purpose of making up the allocation of wages, the 
Chief Timekeeper must keep a book in approved form. 

24A. The allocation of native labour must be made by the 
Foreman or Leading Hand on the form F (daily). 

III. Cartage. 

25. All loads going to or coming from jobs must be charged to 
such jobs. And in the case of one load being for more than one job 
such charge must be fairly apportioned between such jobs. 

26. The officer in charge of the cartage must keep a book in ap- 
proved form, showing work done by each trolley or vehicle each day. 

27. Charges for cartage must be rendered by such officer to the 
Expenditure Clerk on the form F, daily. The charges for each job 
must be rendered on separate form, and the total of such daily 
charges must agree with the total wages earned by the trollies. 
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IV. Second-hand Material and Material from 

Workshop Stock. 

28. All material used from workshop stock and all second-hand 
material, and material of any other description used on a job must 
be charged to such job. Such charges must be rendered by the 
Foreman of Works (or his representative) to the Expenditure Clerk 
daily on the form F. 

V. Other Charges. 

29. Any charge, of whatever description, incurred in the carrying 
out of any particular work, and not provided for in the foregoing 
instructions, must be rendered to the Expenditure Clerk daily on the 
form F. 

VI. Credits. 

30. All material left over from a job must be credited to such 
job and debited to workshops stock, and when used on another job, 
debited to that job. 

31. Any credits for material wrongly charged or overcharged 
must be rendered in similar manner. 

32. Any other credits of any kind whatever must be rendered to 
the Expenditure Clerk daily on the form G. 

• 

VII. Expenditure Clerk's Instructions. 

33. The Expenditure Clerk must open a ledger in approved form 
in which each job must have its separate account in debit and credit 
form. Each job will be known by its number and short description. 

34. Also detail charge books for each class of charge as may be 
found necessary and convenient. From these detail books the 
ledger is to be posted. The detail books are to be written up from 
the daily charge forms immediately on their receipt. 

35. All vouchers supporting the entries in the ledger must be 
kept separate for each job, and be in such form as to be easily turned 
up at any time. With these vouchers must be filed a copy of the 
order, and when the job is complete the copy marked " completed " 
by the Foreman must be filed also. 

36. Otherwise he must keep such books as may be found necessary 
to comply with regulations and fulfil office and accounting office 
requirements. 

37. All books must be kept entered up to date, so that at any 
moment the cost of a job to date could be quoted. 
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APPENDIX B. 



OFFICIAL WORKS ORDER. 



No. 



From 

(Short Description) . 



.to. 



[Form A] 

Station, 

Date, 



Please put in hand the following work \- 



Charge 



,A/c 



References — 



Signed. 
Rank . 



The above work was completed on. 



Signed 

Date. 
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STORES REQUIRED. 



From Store, 

for Job No 




Short description. 



Chars^eahle to - 



[Form B] 



^ Section, 

Station, 

Dept. 

A/c, 



To be delivered at. 



Quantity. 



Description. . 



Particulars. 



Estimated 
Value. 



:l £ 



s. 



Total . £ 



d. 



Date 
Supplied. 



Signed. 
Rank . 
Place . 
Date . 



Approved. 
Rank .... 
Place .... 
Date .... 
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By Smri. 

ForJabiVff. 

I Short dacripHoi 



STORES SUPPLIED. 



[Form C] 






No. 



Delivired at 



. .Dipt. 

...Ah. 



Amounl. store 
Rate. I Ledeer 



...StorikapiT. Recdvid the above in good order and to 

...Dale. Sigiud 

Datt 
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DAILY 


TIME- 

Rate. 


SHEET 


[Form D] 


WotJman'smmi 

Place imphyei 




Posted in T.B. 
Folio. Initial ..... 


Dak- 




Ordinary. Overlime. 


Sunday. 


H. 


M. 1 H. 


M. 


H. 


M. 
















' ' 








Talal . . 














Allocation. 




H. 


M. 


Rate. 


Amount. 1 


yob No 


DiscriftioH.. 














" 




" 












1 










Cornet 
Initiali 




1 




^,.,.. ..,.„„ 1 



















OVERTIME CERTIFICATE. 
This is to certify that tke Overtime, Sunday Time or Holidi^ Time shown a. 

worked ty on attached time-sheet was necessary for the folkaaing 

reaioHf vit. : — 



The authority for ^vorking such vias given by... 



Foreman or Leading Hand, 
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WORKS DEBIT NOTE. 

1 1 Job No. DiscripttB 

1 ' Plane debU tkt Mlowm? :— 


[Form F] 




Nitute of Charge. 


PiHiculflrs of Charge. 


Rate. 


AmoDnt 


£ 


~ 


J. 


Stores DepuUnent material 

Shops stock material 
Sec-hand material . 
Wages— White men . 

Natives 
Cartage .... 
Sundry .... 


iSa Farm C) 

Total . . 


. I 




Place Sigtud 

Z>atf Xaai 



WORKS CREDIT NOTE. 
N«. 


[Form C] 


Ptsase credit the foll&ming :— 




Nature of Charge. 


Particnlars of Charge. 


Rate. 


...... 1 




t 


.. 


d. 


Stores Department material 
Shop stock material . 
Sec. -hind material . 
Wages— White men - 

Natives 
Cartage .... 
Sundry .... 










1 




1 


Placi Signed 


1 










_l 
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LIST OF FORMS AND BOOKS. 



Storekeeping Group. 



K I 

K2 

K3 
K3(i) 
K4 
K5 

K5(i) 

KS(2) 
K6 

K7 
K8 

K9 

Kio 

Kii 

K 12 

K13 



K13 
K14 



K5 
K20 

K21 

K 2I(x) 

K22 

K23 

K24 

K2S 
K26 

K27 
K28 
K29 
K30 









PAGE 


Requisition for Stores . . . . , 


131 


Requisition Guard-Book . . . . 


. 138 


Invoice for Goods Supplied 


141 
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146 


Merchant's Delivery-Note-Invoice 


146 


Storekeeper's Requisition on Purchase Department 


153 


Draft Indent ....... 


157 


Storeman's Order Book . . . . , 


. 158 


Stores Ledger ....... 


161 


Depot Ledger. . . . . . 


. 183 


Schedule of Accounts passed for Payment . 


. 183 


Summary of Charges .... 


174 


Posting Book ....... 


176 


Monthly Report by Storekeeper . . . , 


179 


Return of Plant ...... 


. 181 


Stock-Sheet ....... 


182 


Inspection Group. 




Stock-Sheet ...... 


234 


Stock-Book ....... 


234 


Purchasing Group. 




Storekeeper's Requisition on Purchase Department 


190 


Requisition and Draft Indent Cover . 


191 


Indent Form ..... 






192 


Covering Memorandum for Indent 






192 


Local Order Form .... 






194 


Quotation Form .... 






196 


Guard-Book for Local Orders Placed . 






198 


Guard-Book for Indents Placed . 






198 


Record of Contracts . 






20I 


Foreign Invoice Book 






202 


Indent Particulars Book . 






206 


Loral Orders Particulars Book . 






213 


Financial Liabilities Statement . 






213 



INDEX. 



Accountant, Purchase 




PAGES 
19-21 


„ Storekeeping .. 




26-27 


Accounting Office, Central 




218-220 
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122-124 


„ Checking of 




185 


„ Controller's 
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„ Duplicate 




185 
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240-246 
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120 


„ Passing of 




184-186 


„ Passed ; Schedule of 
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„ Purchase 
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„ Storekeeping 
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2 
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„ Store 




73-84 
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14-16 


,, Local 




17 
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C 
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80 
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Return of Plant 
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Sack Barrows 
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„ Inspection Generally 
" Stores-in-hand " in Railway Finance 
Stores Receiving Depot 
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Stowage, Arrangement of Stores .. 
Depots .. .. .. 

Fixtures General 

,y dpeciai • • • • 

Generally.. 
Pricing of Articles 
Separate .. 

Tools and Appliances .. 
see also " Storage " 
Summary of Charges 
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